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What!  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pea, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men, 

Lash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  stars 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  % 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain. 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  in  Lewis' reign. 

Could  Laureat  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  J  not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  tool  or  slave ! 

1  will ,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 

HEAR  THIS,  AND  TREMBLE,  YE  WHO 'SCAPE  THE  LAWS. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


The  reply  of  "Omega"  to  " Icenia"  on  the  identity  of 
Lee  and  Junius,  shall  appear  next  month. 

"John  Bull  and  his  Family"  came  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  present  number :  it  shall  appear  in  our  next;  as  also  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  New  Dictionary" 

Hope  Insurance  Company  v.  Magney. — This  article,  sent  to 
us  by  Argus,  requires  a  personal  interview. 

We  will  thank  our  Correspondent  from  Exeter  to  send  his 
communication  early  in  the  month. 
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The  PROPERTY,  or  INCOME  TAX. 

Such  are  the  appellations  conferred  by  the  minister 
and  the  public,  on  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  oppres- 
sive impositions  that  ever  tried  the  loyalty,  or  awakened 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  public.  The  title,  how- 
eyer,  appears  to  be  approaching,  at  least,  to  a  complete 
misnomer,  and  in  a  few  y ears  will  probably  be  extinct 
It  will  be  a  task  of  some  small  difficulty,  even  for  the 
most  sagacious  of  our  very  able  and  intelligent  ministers, 
to  continue  a  tax  on  that  which  no  longer  exists,  and 
certainly,  if  the  passing  scenes  of  ministerial  profusion, 
princely  gaiety,  clerical  supplication,  and  all  the  other 
varieties  of  form  in  which  the  public  purse  is  robbed 
and  exhausted,  continue  for  ten  years  longer,  so  far  from 
paying  an  income  or  property  tax,  we  shall  have  neither 
income  nor  property  to  be  taxed:  unless,  indeed,  we 
follow  the  example  of  certain  personages  to  whom  the 
common  principles  of  honesty,  are  only  the  objects  of 
contempt  or  laughter ;  and  by  swindling  a  jeweller,  or 
defrauding  a  good-natured  friend,  after  seducing  his  wife, 
regard  the  clamours  of  our  creditors,  and  the  reproba- 
tion of  mankind  with  equal  indifference. 

In  former  periods,  when  some  slight  regard  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  some  sensations 
of  reluctance  and  sensibility  were  displayed  by  the  minis- 
try, in  the  imposition  of  every  new  tax,  and  the  establish- 
mentand  adoption  of  every  new  source  of  national  expence^ 
the  language  of  free  and  vehement  remonstrance  was  un- 
necessary. It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  year  1714,  after 
the  avaricious  and  speculating  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  been  dismissed  from  office,  till  the  commencement 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  the  pressure  of  the  pub- 
Jic  taxes,  and  the  enormity  of  the  public  revenue,  were 
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4  (Economy  of  the  sovereign, 

regarded  merely  as  incidental  and  subordinate  subjects 
of  complaint.  Even  during  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  the  accumulation  of  taxes  was  regarded 
as  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the 
prudent  and  circumspect  diffusion  of  his  personal  re- 
sources by  the  monarch,  at  once  relieved  the  country 
from  every  burthen  that  the  civil  list  was  so  extensive 
as  to  alleviate,  and  prevented  those  clamours,  and  that 
discontent,  which  might  have  been  awakened  by  the 
obtrusive  display  of  private  gratuities  or  official  extor- 
tion. If  George  the  Third  was  occasionally  seduced  to 
pecuniary  liberality,  inconsistent  with  his  own  conveni- 
ence, he  himself  was  the  only  sufferer;  and  in  those 
instances  of  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  parliament,  and  of 
the  country,  which  most  forcibly  excited  the  reluctant 
-attention  of  the  people,  they  had  serious  occasion  to  regret 
the  mortifications  of  the  father,  as  much  as  the  indis- 
cretion of  his  offspring. 

The  true  history  of  our  acquiescence  under  the   most 
enormous  burthens,  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal character   of    his  majesty.     War-taxes,    and   the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  (if  war  must  be  carried  on) 
have  seldom  excited  the  clamor  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  of  superfluous,  gratuitous,  and   profligate  expence, 
that  they  are  prone  to   complain ;  of  expence  incurred 
in  defiance  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  lavished 
on  unpopular  objects,  and  without  any  apparent  regard 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.     Whatever  might  be 
the  injury    sustained  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
William  Pitt,    who   will    assert    that    the  money  was 
unprofitably  employed  ?     One  general  conviction  pervad- 
ed the    nation,    that  within   the   sphere  of    an  exalted 
individual's  influence,    the  wealth  of  the  public  would 
at  least  be  expended  on  proper  objects,  meted  with   dis- 
cretion; and  when  devoted  to  acts  of  liberality,  would 
also  be  devoted  to  acts  of  virtue.     A  noble  and  merited 
tribute  to  integrity,  benevolence,  and  forbearance,  before 
which  the  self-denial  of  Scipio  fades  away  ;  and  of  which. 


Character  of  ministers,  § 

the  recollection  >hould  cover  with  a  deeper  red  than 
that  which  brandy  can  communicate,  the  cheeks  of  his 
dearest  relative. 

But  the  period  has  at  length  arrived  when  the  public 
burthens,  enormous  and  oppressive  as  they  are,  are 
rendered  doubly  odious  by  the  most  shameless  profusion 
on  the  part  of  those  individuals  on  whom  all  retrench- 
ment must  depend,  and  by  whose  conduct  it  must  be 
determined  whether  the  British  people  shall  gradually 
recover  from  financial  embarrassment,  or  be  doomed  to 
share  in  one  general  ruin.  The  influence  of  the  highest 
officers  of  state,  and  of  persons  immediately  connected 
with  the  blood  royal,  on  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  em- 
pire, is  evident  and  decisive.  It  depends  upon  the 
court,  and  the  ministers  of  the  court,  whether  we  remain 
at  war  or  at  peace  ;  whether  we  shall  be  subjected,  for 
twenty  succeeding  years,  to  one  continual  drain  of  our 
blood  and  treasure,  or  be  enabled  to  liquidate  our  debts, 
and  recruit  our  resources  ;  whether  by  the  union  of  vigor 
and  moderation  we  terminate  a  short  and  glorious  con- 
test with  America  ;  or  suffer,  by  our  treachery  or  cupi- 
dity, the  flag  of  England  to  be  trampled  beneath  the  feet 
of  our  transatlantic  enemy.  It  is  therefore  equally  a 
source  of  immediate  affliction,  and  of  prospective  sorrow, 
to  observe,  that  the  character  of  those  on  whom  so 
much  of  our  happiness  and  misery  depends,  should  dis- 
play in  their  private  habits  and  their  public  conduct, 
qualities  the  very  reverse  of  prudence,  economy,  or  for- 
bearance ;  that  they  should  expend  at  a  moment  of  ge- 
neral distress,  in  every  description  of  frivolity,  sums  more 
considerable  in  amount  than  two  centuries  ago  would  have 
been  required  to  obtain  us  the  empire  of  Europe;  that  while 
poverty  and  domestic  distress,  clamor  for  compassion  and 
relief  in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands should  be  lavished  in  thoughtless  profusion,  or 
squandered  by  contemptuous  negligence;  and,  above  all, 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  our  rulers,  to  look  out  for  oppor- 
tunities of  war ;  to  discover  as  many  sources  as  possible, 
through  which  the  public  money  can  be  expended,  and 


6  Carlton  House  expenditure, 

to  listen  with  supercilious  apathy  to  the  clamours  and 
remonstrances  of  the  people. 

If  the  acts  or  demeanour  of  public  men  could  at  any 
time  provoke  to  indiscretion  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people,  the  complacent  apathy  with  which  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  and  his  coadjutors  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Tierney,  respecting  the  expendi- 
ture of  Carlton  House,  and  exhibitions  in  the  Park, 
would  have  justified  the  loud  and  indignant  reprobation  of 
every  auditor.  At  a  period  when  many  hundred  officers 
are  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  when  many 
thousand  families  are  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
want,  and  famished  infants  implore  for  shelter  at  our 
thresholds,  the  ministers,  with  a  stoicism  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  one  of  the  worshippers  of  Bramah,  replied 
to  the  animadversions  of  the  opposition  with  a  coolness 
and  sententious  brevity  that  sufficiently  indicated  how 
little  they  shared  in  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 
They  affected  to  regard  o£50,000  or  o£60,000as  a  sum  too 
trivial  for  the  notice  of  individuals  so  high  in  station, 
and  so  little  acquainted  with  that  vulgar  feeling,  want  of 
money.  After  being  questioned  and  cross-questioned 
in  every  variety  of  form,  it  actually  appeared,  that  an 
expenditure  fully  equal  to  the  endowment  of  a  college, 
or  the  cultivation  of  a  province,  had  been  incurred,  and 
actually  paid  by  the  orders  of  nobody,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  nobody,  and  that  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  Let  it  be  observed  thai  we  do  not,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  object  to  the  commemoration  of  the  late  glori- 
ous events,  or  of  the  most  desirable  of  human  blessings. 
It  is  to  the  mode  in  which  the  expences  were  rendered 
ihree  times  larger  than  necessary,  to  the  official  negli- 
gence displayed  in  the  issues  from  the  Treasury,  and  to 
the  ignorance  in  which  the  public  were  permitted  to  re- 
main respecting  the  disposal  of  those  sums  which  had 
been  levied  on  their  estates. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  if  there  be  one  general 
and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  discontent  at  the  expected 
continuation  of  the  property  tax;  not  merely  on  account 
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©f  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tax  itself,  but  because  its 
continuance  implies  an  addition  and  prolongation  of  those 
burthens,  which  the  return  of  peace  was  expected  to  alle- 
viate.    Before  the  people  can  be  justified  to  their  country, 
and  themselves,  in  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
minister,  they  have  a  right  to  enquire  whether  these  re- 
quisitions are  necessary,  and  whether  some  degree   of 
moderation,  judgment,  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  their 
superiors,  might  not  materially   lighten  the   pressure   of 
our  expenditure.     How  is  it  possible  that  any  individual 
should  pay  his  ten  per  cent,  with   cheerfulness,  or  even 
with  patience,  when  he  reflects  that  a  personage  who 
has  been  distinguished    by  no    extraordinary   services, 
whose  past  labors  have  been  well  rewarded,  and   whose 
sisters  are  well  provided  for,   is  receiving   at   this   very 
moment  <£14,000  per  annum  for  doing  nothing.     A  single 
example  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  most  un- 
pleasant sensations  in  every  reflecting  mind,  but  it  is  not 
unfortunately  a  solitary  instance ;    the  red  book  abounds 
with  similar  examples ;    and   Hyde  Park    testifies    the 
shameless  audacity  of  the  pensioners  on  the  public  purse. 
Expence  has  so  rapidly  succeeded  to  expence,   and  ex- 
travagance to  extravagance,  that  our  ministers  and  finan- 
ciers appear  to  have  lost  all  distinct  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  money,  and  to  impose  million  upon  million 
with  as  little  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  measures  as 
if  they  were  playing  at  a  game  of  Ving  et  un,  or  shuffling 
their  counters  for  amusement.     They  bestow  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  on  this  person,  and  a  few  more  on  that ;  they 
obtain  a  grant  for  one  thing,   and  a  vote  for  another ; 
and  when  they  are  called  upon  to  reflect  upon  the   ten- 
dency   of    their  proceedings,  reply,  by  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,and  a  smile  of  self-complacenc}^  Sums  of  which 
the  very  mention  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  would  have 
struck  them  mute  with  dismay  and  astonishment,  scarce- 
ly cost  the  trouble  of  a  whisper  across  the  table  ;  and  im- 
positions, which  in  the    time   of   Hampden  and  Sidney, 
would  have  awakened  the  people  at  large   to  one  general 
resistance,  are  passed  without  a  murmur. 


8  State  of  the  national  debt, 

"In  1693  the  whole  revenue  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£1,570,318 ;  a  sum  considerably  less  than  was  expended  dur- 
ing the  last  year  ii\  gratuitous,  immoral,   or  frivolous  expence. 

During'  the  fourteen  years  of  King  William's  reign  the 
grants  of  parliament  amounted  to  £55,407,078;  or  not  quite 
one  half  the  amount  of  the  supplies  for  the  present  year.  Are 
we  more  great,  or  rich,  or  happy,  in  any  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ference of  expence  ? 

In  4710,  after  eight  years  of  successful  war,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  thrown  into  alarm,  by  the  unprecedented  grant  of 
£17,000,000. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the 
grants  amounted  to  £80,000,000,  not  three-fourths  of  the 
expences  of  the  present  year. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First, 
the  grants  amounted  to  £34,794,818,  a  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  revenues  of  1814. 

During  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  which  lasted  thirty- 
four  years,  the  grants  amounted  to  £205,798,561. 

At  the  Revolution  the  national  debt  was  only  £664,263. 

At  the  death  of  William  the  Third,  £16,394,702. 

At  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  £54,145,363. 

At  the  death  of  George  the  First,  £52,092,235:  so  that 
during  his  reign  it  had  positively  decreased. 

In  the  year  1764,  it  amounted  to  £146,682,844. 

Its  present  amount,  allowing  for  the  sums  redeemed  by  the 
sinking  fund,  is  supposed  to  be  £839,000,000." 

A  statement  like  the  preceding  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite consideration  in  the  most  unreflecting  and  preju- 
diced enquirer,  how  far  it  is  prudent  or  possible  that  such  a 
system  shouldcontinue  :  and  if  ever  our  statesmen,  forget- 
ting for  awhile,  the  petty  interests  of  themselves  and  their 
dependents,  should  seriously  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
a  rigid  system  of  economical  reform,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  they  should  begin  by  suffering  the  tax 
on  property  to  expire.  It  oppresses  above  all  others  the 
dependent  and  industrious  classes  of  society  ;  its  opera- 
tion is  not  gradual  and  insensible,  like  that  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  but  immediate  and  irritating:  in  common  minds 
the  mode  of  its  infliction  holds  out  a  temptation  to 
fraud  and  perjury  that  ordinary  fortitude  cannot  resist ; 
and  the  oppression  and  insult  to  which  it  subjects  the 
most  venial  offenders, have  a  powerful  tendency  to  demo- 
ralize the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 
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In  war  impetuous  as  the  bolt  of  Heaven, 
Wing'd  with  red  blazes,  and  by  lightnings  driven. 

Drummond's  Trafalgar. 


The  life  of  a  sailor  abounds  with  adventure ;  his  path  is 
over  the  bosom  of  death,  and  encompassed  with  every  peril  ad- 
verse to  human  existence  :  the  variety  of  fortune  which  he  expe- 
riences, bears  unto  us  the  appearance  of  a  continued  succession 
of  hardships  and  toil,  and  his  best  changes  are  but  variety  of 
woe.  What  he  accounts  the  hour  of  enjoyment,  the  happy  time 
when  his  soul,  free  from  every  care,  buries  the  memory  of  past 
reflection  in  a  delirium  of  rapture,  we  should  deem  but  a  tran- 
sient repose  from  labour,  a  short  breathing  to  renovate  tired 
nature,  and  enable  her  to  begin,  with  restored  vigour,  the  new 
day,  fraught  with  fresh  difficulties,  and  gloomy  with  increasing 
dangers. 

Habit,  which  in  time  can  reconcile  us  to  any  thing,  renders  a 
sailor  in  his  own  idea  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  and  in  that  idea 
he  is  as  different  from  any  thing  we  can  suppose,  as  he  is  in 
dress  and  behaviour  from  all  other  men.  In  scenes  of  turbu- 
lence, the  sailor  is  perfectly  at  rest ;  and  amidst  the  howlings  of 
the  tempest  he  is  proudly  and  serenely  calm  :  serene,  because 
habit  has  inured  him  to  danger  ;  and  proud,  because  whenever 
it  appears,  his  best  abilities  are  called  into  action  to  meet  it; 
Vanity  also,  as  to  his  professional  talents,  is  one  of  the  sailor's 
pardonable  weaknesses. 

In  battle  he  is  supremely  blest :  his  soul,  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  lives  on  his  "  dauntless  brow  and  spirit-speaking 
eye  ;"  he  tramples  indignantly  upon  fear  and  death,  whilst  he 
looks  forward  with  hope  and  eager  expectation.  He  has  but 
two  objects  in  view,  the  destruction  of  the  foe,  and  the  raising 
of  England's  glory.  His  heart  is  steeled  in  pursuit  of  these, 
and  in  scattering  around  him  havoc  and  dismay,  he  feels 
neither  compunction  nor  regret ;  he  delights  in  the  task  he  is 
performing,  and  accounts  it  a  duty  which  he  was  born  to  do 
for  his  king  and  country,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
worthy  of  reward  both  here  and  hereafter. 

In  every  change  of  country  he  is  still  the  same  proud,  im^ 
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petuous,  haughty  being ;  he  bestows  the  epithet  of  foreigner 
in  acontemptuous  light  upon  all  who  have  not  the  happiness  to 
be  born  in  his  own  island,  and  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  commit 
with  impunity,  in  another  country,  acts  for  which  any  of  its  na- 
tive inhabitants  would  be  hanged.  Abroad,  he  judges  of  men, 
manners,  and  things,  from  comparisons  favourable  to  his  own 
prejudices  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  is  for  ever  boasting  of  the 
liberty  he  enjoys,  when  he  is  in  reality  a  slave. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  the  sailor  is  changeable,  heed- 
less, and  unthinking  :  in  the  bitterest  distress  he  appears  re- 
signed, and  comforts  himself  with  the  exclamation,  "Thank 
God,  'tis  no  worse  I"  and  in  the  exultation  of  prosperity,  his  most 
grateful  expression  is,  "  Who  the  devil  would  have  thought  it "?" 

It  is  true,  that 

H  is  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  deep, 
The  ocean  is  his  grave  ; 

and  it  is  also  true,  that  he  prefers  the  path  where  danger  lurks 
unseen,  to  the  moss-clad  vale  of  peaceful  ease ;  and  looks  for- 
ward to  his  last  repose  amidst  the  billows,  as  preferable  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  forefathers. 

The  dangers  which  he  has  to  encounter — the  weary  da}^s  and 
sleepless  nights  in  which  he  has  to  bear  up  against  countless 
difficulties — wet,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  with  the  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,,  where  man  clinging  to  man  save  and  assist  each 
other,  softens  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  forms  a  being  of  the 
most  generous  and  tender  nature.  He  that  never  knew  sor- 
row, (says  Seneca,)  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side,  and  is  ig- 
norant of  half  the  scenes  passing  in  the  other.  A  sailor  is  the 
continual  sport  of  joy  and  care,  and  yet  continues  as  igno- 
rant of  the  world  as  a  mere  child,  He  thinks  well  of  every  one. 
He  knowTs  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  affliction,  and  conceives 
every  son  of  misery  to  be  his  brother.  Under  his  rough  and  wea- 
ther-beaten exterior,  is  often  hidden  a  tender  and  compassionate 
heart ;,  and  his  feelings  are  not  the  less  sensible  and  acute  from 
his  being  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  adversity,  and  hushed  to 
rest  by  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  British  sailor,  drawn 
from  observation,  and  gained  during  the  experience  of  years.  It 
is  not  only  to  be  applied  to  him  who  earns  his  honest  biscuit 
before  the  mast,  but  to  those  of  a  higher  rank,  who  partake  in  a 
great  degree  of  every  failing  and  prejudice  with  each  other. 
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even  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  to  which  officers  and  mera 
alike  pin  the  little  faith  they  possess.  To  detail  the  career  of 
such  a  restless  animal  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  an  ar- 
duous and  difficult  task,  which  very  few  are  capable  of  execut- 
ing with  fidelity.  A  want  of  information  must  sometimes 
occur,  and  in  such  a  case,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  prefer 
being  silent,  to  speaking  from  supposition,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a 
labyrinth  of  doubts,  perplexing  to  myself,  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  reader. 

For  this  reason  I  profess  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood:  if  I  omit  any 
thing,  the  fault  will  then  be  excusable  ;  if  I  furnish  a  complete 
detail,  the  reader  will  be  surprized,  if  not  pleased  with  a  cor- 
rectness he  did  not  expect :  at  the  same  time  I  can  with  truth 
aver,  that  I  sit  down  to  execute  my  little,  and  not  unpleasing 
task,  with  more  than  common  means  of  information.  For  a 
series  of  years  I  have  only  to  resort  to  a  memory  naturally  good 
for  every  particular ;  and  for  the  events  of  an  earlier  period  I  have 
had  them  related  to  me  by  the  honourable  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood,  it  has  been  said,  was  born  near  Bridportin 
Dorsetshire,  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  about  the  year  1760. 
The  fact  of  the  place  of  his  birth  being  near  Bridport,  is  not  to 
be  questioned ;  but  candour  compels  me  to  state,  that  it  is 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  old  people  with  whom  he  was 
brought  up  in  his  infancy  had  really  the  right  to  call  him  by 
the  appellation  of  son.  He  is  commonly  called  the  nephew  to 
Admiral  Lord  Hood,  the  present  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, and  Admiral  Lord  Bridport,  lately  deceased  ;  but  rumour 
places  him  in  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship  to  the  first  of  these 
noble  lords.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  never  heard  the  gallant 
admiral  claim  more  than  a  very  distant  family  connection 
with  either ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  reputed  parents  re- 
maining in  poverty  until  fortune  put  it  in  his  power  to  relieve 
their  wants,  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  really  indebted  to 
them  for  his  birth,  and  only  distantly  related  to  the  noble  per- 
sonages above  mentioned-  Had  he  been  nephew  to  men  in  such 
affluence,  his  parents  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  linger 
in  obscurity  and  penury.  This  is  a  question  perhaps  not  worth 
endeavouring  to  clear  up  :  when,  from  a  very  low  origin,  men 
bave  risen  to  eminence  and  power,  we  are  apt  to  look  round  for 
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something  besides  personal  merit  and  natural  abilities  in  order 
to  account  for  their  sudden  exaltation.  We  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that 

'  ■■Their  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood, 
Hath  crept  through  scoundrels,  ever  since  the  flood. 
Thus  the  father  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  an  eminent  butcher, 
has  been  raised  into  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  who 
killed  his  own  mutton ;  and  even  he  who  possessed  a  legal 
title  to  be  called  the  father  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  has  had 
his  claims  disputed  by  a  French  colonel.  Weak  minds  fre- 
quently betray  themselves  in  supposing  great  abilities  the  here- 
ditary attendant  upon  high  birth  ;  the  truth  is,  that  only  one 
in  ten  of  our  great  men  possess  talents — the  rest  are  mere 
blockheads.  Such  obstinate  genealogists  would  be  shock- 
ed, if  told,  that  the  father  of  our  present  great  and  good 
humoured  Lord  Chancellor,  was  a  common  licenser  of  hawkers 
and  pedlars  in  the  north  of  England  ;  not  so  well  known  by 
the  name  (ancient  enough,  north  of  the  Tweed,)  of  Scott,  as 
that  of  Old  Plunder  Pack  ;  and  that  the  great  grandfather  o£ 
my  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  literally  a  travelling  Scotch  pedlar* 
well  known  all  over  the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  "Boh  Macgregor"  a  name, 
which  the  people  of  that  county  still  continue  to  bestow  upon 
his  descendant.  Few  people  are  indebted  to  their  ancestors 
for  any  inward  quality  necessary  to  form  a  great  and  heroic 
character,  none  less  so  than  Sir  Samuel  Hood.  As  his  fortunes 
were  humble,  so  his  education  was  narrow  and  confined.  Pos- 
sibly his  parents  never  had  sufficient  pride  to  think  of  making 
their  son  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  When  Sir  Samuel  began 
to  experience  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  as  captain  of  the  Juno 
frigate,  had  the  honour  to  attend  upon  the  king  at  Weymouth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  over  upon  the 
same  horse  to  see  him,  generally  bringing  a  couple  of  cheeses 
on  one  side  of  the  animal,  balanced  by  a  firkin  of  butter  on 
the  other.  These  Captain  Hood  at  that  time  gladly  accepted, 
and,  whatever  were  his  company,  received  and  treated  them  with 
filial  affection :  nor  at  any  future  period  would  they  accept 
more  from  him,  though  constantly  intreated  so  to  do,  except  an 
addition  of  ^50  per  annum,  which  arose  from  a  farm,  the  property 
of  Sir  Samuel  Hood.  «  Their  wants  were  few,  their  wishes  all  con- 
fined." With  these  humble  ideas,  and  so  little  ambition,  the 
education  they  gave  their  son  was  such  as  suited  the  narrow 
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prospects  they  had  in  view  for  him.  To  sit  as  the  medium  ba- 
lance betwixt  two  firkins  of  butter  on  a  market  day,  was  the 
height  to  which  they  wished  to  see  him  aspire.  Happily  for  him- 
telf  and  his  country,  however,  Providence  decreed  his  path  to  ex- 
send  far  beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  his  honest  parents'  vi- 
sion; and  it  is  creditable  to  his  heart  to  observe,  that  he  never 
suffered  pride  to  makehim  forget  the  duty  he  owed  his  parents 
Old  Mr.  Hood  would  frequently  enquire  for  him  on  the  beach 
amongst  the  sailors,  by  the  name  of  "  My  Zammy ;"  he  was 
never  offended,  but  has  left  the  barge  in  which  he  had  steered 
his  Majesty  to  the  shore,  and,  amidst  a  crowd  of  royal  and  noble 
observers,  hastened  to  embrace  his  father.  How  few  in  such  a 
situation  would  have  virtue  sufficient  thus  to  express  their  natura 
feelings  i 

The  country  school  master  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a 
slight  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  navigation,  dismissed 
him  ignorant  of  any  language  but  his  own,  and  that  I  am  told 
he  spoke  with  broad  genuine  provincial  purity. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  made  his  debut  in  the  American  war,  onboard 
the  old  Barfleur  ,of  98  guns,  under  (I  believe)  Admiral  Affleck, 
a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day,  when  drawn  battles  were  cele- 
brated in  London  by  illuminations,  and  the  Park  and  Tower  guns 
fired,  because  De  Grasse  had  beaten  Graves  out  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

Sir  Samuel  was  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  during  his 
servitude  as  a  midshipman  ; — he  could  not,  or  would  not* 
learn  navigation ;  nor  did  he,  for  some  years,  shew  any  ambition 
*o  attain  the  knowledge  of  common  seamanship.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  he  frequently  did  not  want  for  application, 
but  that  he  felt  so  little  inclination  to  a  seafaringjife,  tha* 
he  forgot  its  duties  almost  immediately  after  they  had  been 
taught  him.  Mr.  Childes,  the  gunner,  had  charge  of  Sir  Samuel, 
and  behaved  with  a  kindness  which  he  returned  to  his  son  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  when  he  picked  him  up  as  a  foremast- 
man,  took  him  under  his  protection,  carried  him  from  ship  to 
ship,  and  finally  sent  him  away  to  enjoy  independence  and  a 
lieutenancy.  This  young  man  was  living  a  few  years  ago,  on 
half  pay,  at  Brixham,  near  Torbay;  he  is  not  the  only  one  who 
experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  gratitude 
for  favours  conferred  on  him  in  his  youth.  A  boy,  whose  father 
had  been  a  warrant  officer  in  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Samuel  was  a 
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midshipman,  came  by  chance  on  board  the  Juno  frigate:  Sir 
Samuel  took  him  first  as  a  servant,  but  discovering  he  had  ta- 
lents to  form  a  seaman,  made  him  a  midshipman,  supported  him, 
(though  he  could  ill  afford  it,)  until  he  had  served  his  time, 
and  finally  procured  him  a  commission  in  his  own  ship.  This 
promising  officer,  Mr.  John  Knowesly,  died  of  a  fever  at  Ports- 
mouth, much  regretted  by  his  patron  and  friend. 

It  was  not  until  Sir  Samuel  Hood  obtained  a  lieutenancy 
that  he  shewed  any  marks  of  those  abilities  as  a  seaman,  which 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  navy. 
The  protection  Lord  Hood  extended  to  him  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  did  not  comprise  pecuniary  assistance  ;  he  has  often  re- 
lated to  young  men  on  board  his  ship  the  hardships  he  endured 
as  a  midshipman.  "You  murmur,"  he  would  say,  "at  haying 
but  two  changes  of  uniform,  besides  jackets  and  trowsers  :  I  have 
been  one  of  six  in  a  mess,  where  we  had  only  one  uniform  coat  and 
hat  amongst  lis  all ;  they  hung  up  in  the  corner  of  our  birth, 
and  lie  whose  day  it  was  for  duty  wore  them  in  harbour  ;  we 
could  only  go  on  shore  singly,  as  we  were  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  ship  iii  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  had  but  one  coat :  so  if  the 
<lay-midshipman  *belonged  to  our  mess,  we  were  all  forced  to 
remain  on  board,  and  thus  often  lost  our  turn  of  leave." 

As  a  lieutenant  he  served  in  several  vessels,  particularly  the 
Barfleur,  on  board  of  which  the  present  Lord  Hood  had  his  flag 
hoisted  ;  he  met  with  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
above  his  brother  officers ;  he  acted  as  signal  (or  what  is  now 
termed  flag)  lieutenant,  and  to  this  day,  he  is  one  of  the 
quickest  signal  officers  in  the  service.  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney  noticed  him  favourably,  on  account  of  some  trifling 
services  in  boats  near  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  which  he  exe- 
cuted judiciously ;  and  at  the  request  of  his  secondin  command, 
Admiral  Hood,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
mander, in  which  capacity  he  served  as  a  volunteer  on  the 
poop  of  the  Barfleur,  to  look  out  for  signals  on  the  ever-me- 
morable victory  obtained  by  Rodney  over  De  Grasse  in  the  West- 
Indies  ;  he  then  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  right  leg  which 
has  never  been  properly  healed,  and  at  this  time  often  causes 
him  to  be  confined  to  his  cabin.     The  share  which  the  Barfleur 


*  The  midshipman,  who  acts  in  turn  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  captain, 
f  The  most  exposed  part  of  the  vessel  in  action. 
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had  in  the  glories  and  dangers  of  that  hard-fought  day,  still 
forms  a  theme  for  seamen  to  descant  upon  with  delight ;  she 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  according  to  the  words  of  an 
old  song  made  upon  the  occasion,  more  famous  for  its  truth 
than  the  beauties  of  its  versification, 

Though  'twas  Rodney  made  the  signal, 
It  was  Sir  Samuel  Hood  made  sail. 

1  have  heard  Sir  Samuel  Hood  state  the  fact,  that  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  of  120  guns,  (afterwards  lost  in  the  great  hurricane) 
struck  her  colours  to  the  Barfleur,  and  that  De  Grasse,  in  de- 
livering his  sword  to  Rodney,  said  that  it  was  an  honour  due 
to  his  second  in  command,  Sir  Samuel,  (now  Lord  Hood),  for  he 
had  struck  his  colours  to  the  Barfleur.  Lieutenant  Hood  was 
nominated  to  bring  home  one  of  the  prizes  taken  on  that  event- 
ful day,  but  something  prevented  his  doing  so,  most  probably 
he  wished  to  remain  with  his  name-sake  and  relative,  for  that  pro- 
motion which  he  so  soon  after  obtained.  When  the  prizes  were 
surveyed,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  fit  to  weather  out  a  voy- 
age to  England,  Captain  Hood  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the 
Centaur,  of  80  guns,  would  perish,  if  she  unfortunately  encoun- 
tered a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  friend, 
Captain  Inglefield,  from  accepting  the  command  of  her.  His  pre- 
dictions were  too  painfully  verified,  the  Centaur  foundered  with 
all  her  crew,  except  Captain  Inglefield  and  about  twelve  more, 
who  escaped  in  the  pinnace,  and  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  a  tur- 
bulent sea,  with  scarcely  a  morsel  of  biscuit  to  eat,  and  no 
water  to  drink  but  what  they  sucked  from  an  old  blanket, 
which  served  them  for  a  sail,  they  arrived  at  Fayal  in  the 
Azore  islands,  several  of  them  having  died  before  they  made- 
land*. 

Captain  Hood  saw  much  severe,  if  not  brilliant,  service,  whilst 
master  and  commander  ;  and  as  post-captain  he  stept  into  the 
shoes  of  captain,  (now  Vice-Admiral  Coffin)  dismissed  from 
commanding  the  Thisbe  frigate,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  but 
reinstated  in  his  rank  on  his  arrival  in  England  .  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Coffin  ever  after  cherished  a  bitter  enmity  to- 
wards Captain  Hood,   merely  because  Lieutenant  Turner,  who 

*  The  report  of  survey  pronounced  these  prizes  unfit  to  send  home;  but  the 
vanity  of  Rodney  to  shew  them  in  England  made  h'm  attempt  it :— 2000  lives 
were  lost  on  this  occasion. 
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preferred  the  charges  against  him,  was  kept  by  Captain  Hood 
as  his  first  lieutenant.  This  Turner,  now  a  master  and  com- 
mander, an  excellent  officer,  but  no  economist,  has  lately  met 
with  many  reverses  of  fortune. 

It  is  an  honour  to  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  be 
disliked  by  one  of  the  character  of  Coffin,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  least  like  a  gentleman  of  any  officer  in  the  navy. 

When  the  island  of  Elba  was  in  our  possession,  Coffin  being 
the  naval  commissioner,  lorded  it  over  the  unhappy  Elbese  with 
a  tyrant's  hand,  more  weighty  than  that  of  his  successor,  Napo- 
leon ;  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Lisbon,  where  he  of- 
fended the  Portuguese  and  the  British  officers  by  his  arro- 
gance. Captain  Hood,  who  sent  him  there,  refused  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him,  even  upon  duty.  He  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  I  am  informed  is  now  settled  near  Halifax. 

During  the  peace  which  followed  the  American  war,  Captain 
Hood  held  the  command  of  the  Juno,"a  fine  32  gun  frigate,  and  in 
her  small  four-oared  boats,  at  Kingston,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
he  fearlessly  put  off  to  rescue  from  a  wrecked  vessel  beating  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore,  four 
men,  whowereclinging  totheshrouds,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.    Two  hundred  guineas  had 
been  offered,  in  vain,  by  numerous  spectators  of  the  disaster  to 
any  set  of  men  that  would  attempt  to  approach  the  wreck  ;   the 
sea  ran  so  high  that  no  one  dared  to  venture.  Captain  Hood,  im- 
mediately on  arriving  at    the   pier,  offered  himself,   and  after 
much  persuasion,  with  great  promises  of  reward,  three  men  went 
with  him  :  no  oneever  expected  toseethem  return.    But  fortune 
favours  the  bold  in  a  virtuous  cause,  and  the  unhappy  men  were 
delivered  from  the  jaws  of  death  ;    Captain  Hood,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  thousands,  had  three  hundred  guineas,  raised 
on  the  spot  by  subscription,  placed  in  his  hand,  which  he  in- 
stantly divided  amongst  his  three  humble  associates  in  the  en- 
terprise, declaring,  that  he  wished  for  no  other  reward  than  what 
he  felt  from  a  consciousness  of  having,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
done  his  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures.     The  House  of  Assembly 
voted  him  a  sword  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas  ;  he  retains  it 
still,  not  for  ornament,  but  use ;  as  he  never  wears  it  except  on 
a  day  of  battle,  and  it  is  the  only  weapon  of  the  kind  he  ap- 
pears to  set  any  value  upon,  though  he  has  had  many  of  greater 
worth  presented  by  his  foes,  after  being  won  ill  a  more  splendid? 
but  not  more  praise-worthy,  manner. 
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The  Juno  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  iumptuous  style,  as  a  sort 
of  armed  yacht,  to  cruise  at  times  with  his  majesty,  who  was 
particularly  fond  of  sailing  through  Portland  roads  in  a  rough 
sea,  where  the  little  cock-boat  yacht  from  the  river  would  have 
exposed  royalty  to  the  danger  of  a  wet  jacket.  The  selection 
of  Captain  Hood  for  this  duty  was  not  accordant  with  his  wishes 
or  inclinations ;  it  neither  suited  his  habits  or  his  fortune  :  he 
had  with  much  economy  laid  up  a  little  independence  ;  but  the 
expences  he  was  put  to  compelled  him  to  part  with  it  all,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  he  left 
England  in  debt,  a  thing  he  often  mentioned  as  "  the  most 
unpleasant  occurrence  in  his  life." 

He  did  not  conceive  himself  properly  recompenced  for  the 
extraordinary  attention  he  was  obliged  to  pay  to  his  visitors  on 
this  occasion,  and  had  the  war  not  broken  out,  his  circum- 
stances would  have  been  irretrievable.  He  has  often  declared 
that  his  last  shilling  made  him  a  beggar  to  purchase  the  *Ga- 
zette  which  set  him  at  liberty.  The  king,  indeed,  generously- 
offered  to  knight  him,  which  he  declined,  saying,  "  he  had  not 
done  any  thing  to  merit  such  an  honour." 

I  know  not  whether  the  present  liberal  ruler  evinced  more  ge- 
nerosity on  this  occasion ;  but  I  have  heard  from  the  then  steward 
of  Captain  Hood  that  he  was  so  verypartial  to  a  small  cask  of  Ja- 
maica rum,  which  had  been  thirteen  years  at  sea,  that  he  fairly 
taw  it  out  in  two  summers.  I  once  had  my  doubts  concerning  this 
notable  feat,  but  now  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  old  steward 
went  a  whole  summer  beyond  the  real  truth  of  the  case. 

The  Juno  being  ready  fitted  for  sea,  pushed  out  on  a  cruise 
the  very  day  war  was  declared.  She  had  a  select  crew,  all  able 
(seamen ;  the  French  merchants  had  not  time  to  call  in  their 
vessels,  and  Captain  Hood  had  the  fairest  prospect  imaginable 
of  retrieving  the  little  fortune  he  had  interred  in  the  bowels  of 
his  kind  friends  at  Weymouth-roads. 

J.  M. 


*  The  Gazette  containing  the  declaration  of  war. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene — The  entrance  to  the  place  of  performance,  A  proces- 
sion of  the  Singers  and  Instrumental  Performers  preceding 
their  Conductor, 

CHORUS. 
"  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  ! 
Play  thefddlesf(a)  beat  the  drums  !" 

Countryman.       Who  comes  there,  so  woundy  big  ? 

Who  comes  there  ? — the  learned  p —  ! 
The  learned  pig — na,  that  won't  do— 
He'd  trot  along  on  four — not  two. 
Oh  !    this  is  one  of  curious  breed — 
One  that  on  music,  man,  will  feed- 
One  that  has  teeth,  as  well  as  paws9 
Oft  exercis'd — consuming  jaws  ; 
Subject  before  him,   in  a  trice 
It  goes— it  falls  a  sacrifice. 

M-s-n.  Who  feeds  on  music  ? 

Countryman.  .  Measter  Caper,  (b) 

Now  do  you  think  he  feeds  on  paper, 
That  great  big  pig  ! — egad  our  sow 
Is  not  more  up  in  flesh  ; — now  how 
Can  such  dry  stuff  so  make  him  wear  ? 

M-s-n.  No,  no,  but  music  can  — 


Nobody. 
Countryman. 

Nobody. 


(a)  This  expression  was  substituted  for  M  sound  the  trumpets,"  there  being 
but  one  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  band,  and  that  an  indifferent  one. 

(A)  From  the  Countryman's  knowledge  of  his  beiDg  a  dancing-master, 
perhaps. 
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Countryman.       •  that's  air  I 

If  you  bethink  that  I  be  a.  flat, 
I'll  prove  the  contrary  of  that ; 
Yez — and  between  us  I  can  zee 
The  two  outwitted  o'the  three  ! 
Conductor  {passionately J     Who  interrupts  the  Handel-strain  ? 
{With  gentleness  J     Sing  on,  play  on,  move  on  again. 
Let  nothing,  any  thing  retard  ; 
Raise  high  in  air  our  great  placard,  (c) 
One  of  the  Choristers  displays  it  attached  to  a  pole  as  a  banner. 
Countryman.       Play  card  !  playcard  !  ! — Why,  Measter  Caper, 

How  can  he  call  a  card  that  paper  ? 
M-s-n.  Playcard — or  bill  of  fare — To  wit — ■ 

Same  as 

Countryman.       ■ a  fiddle's  called  your  kit, 

And  hoppers,  those  in  dancing  jit. 
Conductor.  Who  interrupts  again  the  chorus  ? 

Mount  all  the  Orchestra  before  us  ! 
Countryman.       The  Orchestra  !  !  ! 

Conductor  fin  a  rage) —  Again  thus  baffled  ? 

Countryman.       Oh  !    'tis  the  execution  scaffold. 
Conductor  (attempting  to  seize  him  by  the  throat  J — The  what  ? 

Countryman.       — »  The — I'll  not  stay  to  say  ;—  r' 

W7hole  skin  I  brought, — will  take  away  ; — 
No  subject  for  your  paws  to  day. 

[Exit— running. 
Conductor  (flurried) — Nearly  at  an  end  parade  is, 

Bless  me,  where,  where,  where's  the  Ladies  ? 
Tor  them,  for  them  send,  send  the  porters, 
They  must  be  my,  my  supporters. 
Cat-a-i.  Bless  me,   Mr.  P — ,  what 

Has  ruffled  'e  so  much  ? 

Conductor. Oh  !    Cat ! 

I,  I  had  lost  *e ! 

Cat-a-i  (pointing  to  M-s-n)  Who's  that  tall  man  ? 

Conductor.  That,  that,  that— Oh  !    Mrs.  S— /— n  !  ! 

Cat-a-i.  Mrs.  S— 1— n  !— He  sees  double !  ! 

B — a — m  (pitying) — Evidently  he's  in  trouble, 

Or  through  dress,  if  not  through  throat, 
He'd  distinguish  coat  from  petticoat. 

(c)  Bill  of  fare,  supposed  1 5  f»et  by  4. 
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Handel  in  a  rage* 


Conductor. 


Conductor. 


Now,  Ladies,  come,  coine  one  each  side  ;  [d) 
Open  the  door  there !  Wide  !  wide !  !  wide  ! ! ! 
(The  ptrformers  ascend  the  orchestra.) 


Within,  within,  within  are  all  ? 
Quick  to  my  deputy  (e)  there  call ; 
Tell  him  to  sound  the  A  for  tuning. 

JB — a — m.  Why,  Mr.  P — ,  surely  pruning 

Would  be  of  service  here.     The  tret 
Better  would  thrive,   with  some  I  see, 
Bad,  bad,  bad  branches  lop'd  away. 

Conductor  (confused) — Do,  do  you  think  so  ? 


B — a — m. 

Conductor. 


B— fi — m. 


Conductor, 


B — a~m. 


Conductor. 


M- 


Yes. 


Then  pray 


Be,  be  so  good  as  to  point  out 
Such  as— 

. Why,  to  the  right-a-bout, 

If  I  but  turn  the  half  I  would, 

Weak,  will  turn  out  your  music  food. 

What  hope  is  here  of  airs  and  graces 

From  such  hard-featured  looking  faces  ? 

Except  the  few,  (not  half  a  score) 

Accustom'd  to  the  thing  before, 

From  London  called : — What,  what  are  thest  f 

The  sight  .almost,   oh  !  makes  me  freeze  I 

Was  Handel  here,  gad,  what  a  rout 

There'd  be— He'd  fling  the  wig  (/)  about  ! 

I  froze  just  now,  and  now  I  stew  !  I 


Pray,  Mr.  B — a — m  cease  !  do,  do  !  ! 
The  audience  else,  else,  else  will  hear  you, 
And    I,  I,  I— 

...  ■  Well,  never  fear  you  ; 

A  plan  I've  thought  on. 

■ One  that's  bright, 


No  doubt,   no  doubt  ! 

— They'll  do  for  sight ; 

But  let  nine-tenths  of  those  I  see, 
Mute,   mute,  their  Fiddles  ! — 


(d)  The  order  of  ascending  the  Orchestra. 
(<?)  His  pupil,  presiding  at  the  organ. 

(/)  Alluding  to  Handel's  flinging  his  wig  at  some  performers  for  not  playing 
his  music, 
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Conductor. I  agree. 

B — a—m.  And  those  of  your  (partly  aside)— the  grunt- 

ing (g)  breed, 
Muzzle  ! 

Conductor.  • What  ? 

ft— a—m.  « ■  Muzzle  !  ! 

Conductor. Ah  !— Agre*», 

End  of  Act  I. 


On   the   FRENCH  CHARACTER,  MANNERS. 
and  MORALS. 

'*  As  we  are  at  war  with  the  power,  it  were  well  if  we  were  at  war  with  the 
manners  of  France.  Aland  of  levity  is  a  land  of  guilt.  A  serious  mind  is 
the  native  soil  of  every  virtue,  and  the  single  character  that  does  tru« 
honor  to  mankind." 

So  wrote  the  pious  and  sublime  author  of  the  *Night 
Thoughts,  in  the  year  1774.  At  present,  Anno  Domini 
1814,  we  are  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  government  of 
France  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  character  of  the 
two  nations  will  never  assimilate;  at  least  that  ours  will 
never  conform  and  change  to  theirs ;  devoutly  is  it  to  be 
hoped,  that  we  shall  ever  be  at  war  with  their  manners 
and  their  morals. 

If  the  increasing  emigration  (we  may  justly  give  it 
this  name)  of  British  subjects  to  France  be,  as  most  un- 
questionably it  is,  an  object  of  serious  consideration  and 
regret,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  draining  the 
country  of  vast  sums  of  money;  it  is  still  more  so  in  a 
moral  light.  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  accre* 
dited  writers,  that  Paris  stands  indebted  for  the  amazing 
influx  of  foreigners,  who  resort  to  that  sink  of  pollution 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  principally  to  the  facility 
with  which   every   evil   and  corrupt  propensity  can  be 

9"     ■    ' ......  I,  ,—  mm 

(g)  In  allusion  to  what  Exeter  calls  a  singer. 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  second  part  of  the  Infidel  Reclaimed,  or  Night  the 
Seventh. 
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gratified  and  indulged  in  that  debauched  metropolis.  In 
England,  libertines  themselves  still  pay  some  respect  to 
decorum,  at  least  in  public.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Paris.  There,  mothers  of  families  with  their  infant  off- 
spring are  daily  seen  in  company  with  the  most  noto- 
rious and  abandoned  prostitutes.  The  coffee-houses  and 
cellars  of  the  Palais  Royal  teem  indiscriminately  with 
both  sexes.  The  matron  of  sixty,  qnd  the  harlot  of 
sixteen,  are  seated  at  the  same  tabl^.  The  venerable 
hoary  head  comes  in  contact  with  th^  unblushing  front 
of  lewdness,  and  children  are  familiarised  with  vice  from 
the  very  cradle  1  / 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  speak  from  preju- 
dice, still  less  from  idle  report.  A  long  residence  in 
France  has  afforded  him  abundant  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating the  character  of  that  volatile  nation  ;  and  the 
result  of  his  observation  has  convinced  him  that  Kotze- 
bue's  remark  is  perfectly  just,  when  speaking  of  the 
corruption  of  the  French  manners,  he  exclaims  "  Deli- 
cacy! Delicacy  !  thou  mayest  have  here  and  there  a  soli* 
taru  shrine  ;  but  not  one  temple  in  all  Paris!" 

Nor  let  it  be  pretended  (as  it  has  but  too  frequently 
been  asserted)  that  this  degeneracy  and  profligacy  of  morals 
are  the  offspring  of  the  revolution— that  the  French  cha- 
racter has  been  completely  perverted  and  changed  by 
the  consequences  of  that  lamentable  event.  This  may 
be  a  specious,  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous  doctrine.  Those 
who  seek  to  maintain  it,  will  permit  us  to  ask  in  our 
turn,  M  Were  the  leading  characters,  who  composed  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.  (to  the  unfortunate  monarch  him- 
telf  we  pay  the  homage  due  to  his  virtues,)  more  distin- 
guished for  purity  of  manners  than  the  persons  who  now 
figure  on  the  public  stage  ?  Was  the  *number  of  prosti- 


*  The  number  of  prostitutes  regularly  entered  on  the  lists  of 
the  police  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1787,  amounted  to  between 
iixty  and  »eventy  thousand  !  They  were  divided  into  distinct 
classes,  under  the  several  denominations  of — 1st  class,  Cour- 
ttsajinesy   who  received  only  the  visits  of  persons  of  superior 
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tutes  less  formidable  than  it  is  at  the  present  day  ?  Did 
no  Gariymedet*  walk  the  Palais-Royal  ?  no  Tribades 
throw  out  lures  for  their  own  sex,  in  the  Gallerie  de 
Bois,  as  well  in  those  days,  as  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Was  there  not  a  club,  a  regularly  instituted  club,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ^Vestals?  Were  the  dignified  clergy  re- 
nowned  for  unsullied    morals,  and  fair  example  ?  Was 

tmtttmm     ■     ■  .      ■  !  

rank  and  fortune.  At  the  head  of  these  shone,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  Mademoiselle  Guimard  la  celebre.  She  was  in  the 
sequel  rivalled  and  even  eclipsed  by  Mademoiselle  Saint  Hu- 
bertjjy  and  the  celebrated  opera-dancer,  Dervieux.  The  latter 
fell  into  disrepute  through  her  adventure  with  the  rich  Jew, 
Peixotto. 

The  2d  class  bore  the  appellation  of  Entretenues,  and  was 
estimated  at  about  ten  thousand.  Females  of  this  class  were 
admitted  into  very  respectable  society.  The  3d  class  were  de- 
nominated files,  and  maintained,  during  their  short-lived 
reign,  a  decent  and  reputable  appearance.  The  last,  and 
most  numerous  class,  were  the  flles-de-joie  by  profession,  who 
offer  their  charms  to  public  sale.  They  were  distinguished  in 
Paris  by  the  appellation  of  Grisettes. 

*  "  La  plurality  des  femmes,  qui  le  diroit !  mene  k  cet 
amour,  que  la  Nature  desavoue  :  G'est  qu'une  dissolution  en 
entraine  toujours  une  autre."— Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix, 
I.  xvi.  chap.  5. 

•f-  The  principal  temple,  for  the  worship  of  this  club,  was  the 
hotel  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  F. — This  being  a  very  deli- 
cate subject  to  touch  upon,  we  shall  give  but  a  very  succinct 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  institution.  They  were  divided  into 
postulantes,  or  novices;  and  femmes,  or  initiated.  All  females, 
who  were  not  admitted  into  the  sect,  were  designated  by  the 
title  of  profanes.  The  candidates  and  applicants  for  reception 
were  termed  desirantes.  In  the  hall,  where  their  assemblies 
took  place,  stood  four  altars,  on  which  the  vestal  fire  was  kept 
constantly  burning.  The  head-altar  was  decorated  with  the 
bust  of  Sappho — that  of  the  famous  Chevalier  d'Eon  orna- 
mented the  second. 

After  the  votes  had  been  taken  for  the  admission  of  a  new 
member,  the  candidate  was  subjected  to  a  minute  examination. 


24  Anecdote  of   Mademoiselle  Guimard*. 

not  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  the  declared,  avowed  worship- 
per of  the  beautiful  Guimard  ?* 

Was  it  not  prior  to  the  revolution,  that  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  was  disposed  of  by  public  lottery?  The  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  event  being  not  a  little  cu- 
rious, its  insertion  in  this  place  will  doubtless  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers. 

The  high  priestess  recited  a  translation  of  the  well  known  Latin 
verses  of  Johannes  de  Nemzan — 

*'  Triginta  hsec  habeat,  quae  vult  formosa  videri 
Femina  !  sic  Helenarn  fama  fuisse  refert." 
These  verses  require  thirty  different  corporal  beauties  and  per- 
fections. To  possess  sixteen  formed  a  qualification.  If  found 
to  be  thus  endowed,,  the  candidate  was  then  formally  ini- 
tiated into  a  gecret  of  iniquity,  which  disgraces  human  nature. 
*'  Vest  dans  ces  assemblees,  (writes  a  celebrated  author)  que  se 
t(  passent  des  horrenrs,  que  Vecrivain  le  moins  delicat  ne  pent 
*f  citer,  sans  rougir."  At  the  different  degrees  of  initiation 
formal  speeches,  of  considerable  length,  and  many  of  them 
master-pieces  for  eloquence  (eloquence  badly  employed,  in  the 
very  worst  of  causes)  were  made  by  the  lady  officiating  in  the 
character  of  high  priestess.  The  celebrated  actress,  Mademoi- 
selle Raucour  acquired  great  eminence  on  these  occasions.  Se- 
veral of  her  speeches  have  appeared  in  print,  and,  (if  it  were 
possible  to  separate  the  action  from  the  purpose)  would  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  ordinary  praise,  on  the  score  of  ingenuity 
and  talent.  After  such  a  disclosure,  will  it  longer  be  pretended 
that  the  state  of  manners  and  morals,  in  France,  was  not  sunk  to 
the  very  lowest  ebb  of  vileness  and  degradation— under  the 
ancient  dynasty,  and  long  before  the  revolution  ? 

*  The  following  jeu-oVesprit  of  the  witty  Monsieur  Ar- 
noux,  on  this  connexion,  deserves  to  be  recorded — "  Jenecon* 
$ois  pas,  comment  ce  petit  ver  a  soie  est  si  maigre,  il  vit  sur 
une  si  bonne  feuille  /"  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  happens  that 
this  little  silk-worm  (alluding  to  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  who 
was  rather  of  slender  bodily  proportions)  is  so  meagre,  for  it 
feeds  upon  such  a  good  leaf!  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  had  just 
teen  presented  with  the  feuille  des  benefices* 
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An  industrious,  but  poor  tradesman  left  at  his  decease 
a  widow,  with  three  daughters  (the  eldest  about  seven* 
teen,)  totally  unprovided  for.  After  long  struggling 
with  extreme  distress  and  want,  the  wife  of  a  lottery- 
office-keeper,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  them, 
hit  upon  a  singular  expedient  to  extricate  this  unfortu- 
nate family  from  misery.  She  conceived  the  truly  ori- 
ginal idea  of  establishing  a  lottery — the  eldest  of  the 
aforesaid  three  daughters  to  be  the  prize — and  surren- 
dered to  the  winner.  The  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  printed  Prospectus,  circulated  on  the 
occasion  : 

"  To  the  humane  and  feeling  Heart  /" 

«<LOVE!  HOPE!  JOY  P 
"  Madame  L — i —  labours  under  great  affliction  and 
distress.  Her  husband  is  lately  dead,  and  has  left  her 
destitute  of  every  means  of  support.  But  good  fre- 
quently springs  out  of  evil.  The  very  circumstance 
which  at  present  adds  to  her  embarrassments  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  the  source  of  succour  and  relief.  She  has 
three  lovely  daughters.  The  eldest,  Mademoiselle  An- 
gelique,  is  a  beautiful  rose,  not  yet  burst  from  the  bud. 
She  is  but  just  turned  of  seventeen,  formed  to  a  miracle  ; 
[faite  au  tour)  and  in  every  respect  calculated  to  raise 
and  satisfy  desire.  This  divine,  angelic  creature  is  de- 
signed to  form  the  prize  of  a  lottery,  which  is  to  bear 
the  name,  not  of  Royal,  but  of  Cytherean  Lottery,  The 
number  of  tickets  are  limited  to  one  thousand,  at  one 
louis  each,  and  four  and  twenty  sols  (one  shilling  Eng- 
lish money)  to  the  office-keeper.  Each  ticket  is  orna- 
mented with  an  exquisite  engraving,  representing  the 
blooming  god  of  love  in  the  act  of  plucking  a  rose-bud 
with  one  hand,  and  watering  two  small  rose-buds  with 
the  other.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  day  of  draw- 
ing the  said  lottery,  which  will  take  place  in  the  Pan- 
theon* and  at  which  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  pro- 

*  The  Pantheon  at  Paris,  thirty  years  ago,  presented  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  does  at  present,      It  was^ 
VOL.    IX.  D 
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ject,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  present,  to  witness  the  im- 
partiality of  the  transaction.  The  lovely  prize  herself, 
(object  and  exciter  of  a  thousand  wishes  and  desires !)  will 
appear  seated  on  a  throne  between  her  two  sisters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  will  draw  the  tickets.  The  moment 
the  fortunate  number  issues  from  the  wheel,  a  soft  sym- 
phony will  announce  the  auspicious  event,  and  the  mo- 
ther herself  deliver  the  blushing  rose  into  the  arms  of 
the  happy  mortal,  destined  by  the  Cy  therean  goddess  to 
such  superlative  enjoyment. 

"  The  two  younger  sisters  will  be  carefully  educated, 
and  perfected  in  every  polite  accomplishment,  till  they 
severally  attain  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  At  that  period 
each  of  them  will  be  disposed  of,  by  lottery,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  beautiful  dngelique — and  those,  who  have 
purchased  tickets  for  the  present  lottery,  will  have  the 
preference,  in  adventuring  for  the  future  prizes." 

Incredible  as  it  may  almost  appear,  that  such  a  scan- 
dalous proceeding  should  be  tolerated  by  any  govern- 
ment, the  above  lottery  actually  took  place.      Madame 

L ,  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  gain,  consented  to 

this  infamous  traffic  of  her  daughter  ;  the  example  was 
but  too  closely  followed  by  Angeliques  two  sisters ;  and 
the  three  Miss  L/s  figured  for  a  time,  as  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  on  the  horizon  of  gallantry. 

The  facts  and  incidents  above  related  will,  we  pre- 
sume,, suffice  to  establish  our  leading  position,  that  pro- 
fligacy of  manners  and  degeneracy  of  morals,  are  invete- 
rate evils  in  the  French  character,  and  not  entirely,  nor 
yet  for  the  major-part,  ascribable  to  the  effects  of  the  re- 
volution. That  the  latter  event,  combined  with  the 
long  6eries  of  war,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  in  which 
France  has  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  has  not  improv- 
ed  the  national  character,  we  affect   not  to   disguise. 


previous  to  the  revolution,  the  rendez-vous  of  the  higher  order 
af  Courtisannes,  and  the  accredited  temple  of  gallantry  dur- 
ing the  winter  season. 
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That  vice  has  become  fixed,  from  long  practice  ;  that 
impiety  and  contempt  of  all  good  have  gained  ground  5 
that  dishonest  habits  have  established  themselves ;  that 
wicked  propensities  have  grown  familiar  to  the  mul- 
titude; that  enormities,  at  which  the  mind  not  yet  inur- 
ed to  guilt  revolts  have  lost  their  horror,  and  no  longer 
astonish — all  this  is  true.  Indelicacies,  obscene  allusions, 
smutty  equivoques  are  current  in  conversation,  even  in 
the  presence  of  young  females,  who  betray  neither  sur- 
prize nor  resentment  at  such  indecencies  and  impertinen- 
cies.  The  pretended  gallantry  of  the  nation  (we  are  rea- 
soning generally)  is  offensive  to  decorum  ;  and  the  court- 
ship of  the  sex  divested  of  its  sweetest  charm.  Modesty 
is  the  theme  of  ridicule,  and  that  delicate  reserve,  which 
characterizes  the  female  sex  of  this  happy  country,  where 
domestic  bliss  is  adequately  valued,  would  only  be  con- 
strued into  a  want  of  good  breeding,  a  want  of  what  the 
French  term  usage  du  monde,  et  savoir  mvre. 

Nor  is  want  of  delicacy  the  only  fault,  which  attaches 
(generally  speaking,  for  certainly  in  this  as  in  all  other  in- 
stances there  are  some  exceptions)  to  the  female  character 
in  France.  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  hard-hearted ness,  of 
which  they  may  be  justly  reproached.  And  this,  in  our 
opinion,  results  from  the  too  unlimited  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  sexes.  Women  in  France,  appear  every 
where:  even  at  executions  they  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  spectators.  The  most  advanced  state  of  pregnancy 
is  not  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  being  present  on 
these  melancholy  occasions.  Some  of  our  readers,  who 
have  never  been  in  France,  and  judge  of  the  female  cha- 
racter in  other  countries,  from  what  they  witness  of  it 
in  their  own,  may  peradventure  be  led  to  imagine  that 
we  are  rather  too  severe  on  the  sex,  in  the  present  in- 
stance. But  in  reply  to  this  surmise,  we  shall  only  ad- 
vance a  well-known  fact — a  fact,  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  revolution^  and  therefore  tends  to  corroborate  our 
leading  position,  that  the  dark  part  of  the  French  charac- 
ter is  of  more  ancient  date  than  that  event.    It  is  a  posi* 
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tive  fact,  noted  down  in  the  annals  of  Paris,  that  at  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Desrues,  who  was  broke  on 
the  wheel,  a  woman  was  actually  seized  with  the  pains 
of  labour,  and  delivered  of  a  child  on  the  very  spot. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  black  and  damning  faults,  this 
is  the  country,  which  Englishmen  affect  to  cherish ! 
to  which  they  resort  by  thousands!  to  which  they  emi- 
grate to  a  degree  so  alarming,  as  justly  to  merit  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature !  France,  the  native  soil  of  every 
vice,  the  fertile  hot-bed  of  corruption  and  of  infamy,  is  the 
country,  which  Britons  prefer  to  their  own  !  We  have 
already  observed,  that  in  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
vast  concourse  of  visitors  from  this  country  to  France,  is 
highly  detrimental  to  our  political  interests.  Immense 
sums  of  money  are  drained  from  us,  and  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  French  acquisition  and  aggrandizement.  In  a 
moral  light,  the  evil  is  still  more  formidable.  Numbers  of 
inexperienced  youth  rush,  as  it  were,  with  infatuation 
to  France,  where  they  imbibe  unhallowed  principles, 
and  store  their  minds  with  falsehood  and  with  error. 
On  their  return  to  their  native  shore  they  import  the 
seeds  of  every  vice ;  they  disseminate  their  baneful  tenets 
— set  base  example,  and  make  unnumbered  proselytes  to 
impiety,  to  immorality  and  vileness.  If  some  speedy  and 
effectual  check  be  not  opposed  to  this  emigrating  system, 
in  a  short  time  Ave  shall  lose  our  national  character,  we 
shall  be  completely  Frenchified — quod  Jupiter  omen  avertat  / 
On  a  late  discussion  in  the  court  of  common  council 
respecting  a  petition  to  parliament,  for  the  repeal  and 
abrogation  of  the  Income,  or  Property-tax ,  a  worthy  ba- 
ronet and  alderman,  of  facetious  memory,  (and  almost  as 

clever  at  a  pun,  as  J T — yl — r  himself !)  conceived 

it  his  duty  to  advocate  the  cause  of  this  abominable,  in- 
quisitorial measure,  on  the  ground  that,  unless  the  Pro- 
perty-tax were  continued,  he  should  never  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  Americans  "  confoundedly  well fog^. 
gtd!"  With  all  due  deference  to  such  high  and  dis~ 
interested    authority,     and    sincerely     wishing    not    to 
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baulk  the  worthy  baronet's  longing  to  witness  a  "  con- 
founded good  flogging-match" — we  should  recommend  to 
him  a  measure,  which  would  answer  a  double  purpose, 
and  (to  adopt  a  very  homely  proverb)  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  Let  him  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his 
constituents ;  let  him  throzo  all  his  weight  (and  God  knows, 
that  is  no  little  matter  ! )  let  him  throw  all  his  weight 
into  the  scale  of  justice  and  the  plighted  faith  of  parlia- 
ment, to  effect  the  abrogation  of  the  Property-tax,  and 
having  once  accomplished  this  object; — this  "consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,"  let  him,  by  way  of  mak- 
ing good  the  deficit  in  the  national  receipt,  propose  a 
tax,  sufficiently  onerous  and  feeling ,  on  British  emigrants, 
who  drain  the  land  of  its  wealth,  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  country,  and  the  benefit  of  France.  A  tax  of  this 
nature  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  state,  and  if  followed  up  by  the  measure  recom- 
mended to  the  patriotic  baronet  by  Mr.  Waithman — to 
propose  in  the  house  retrenchment  of  ministerial  corrupt 
tion,  strict  attention  to  public  economy,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  purse  of  the  nation,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  illustrious 
personage,  who  appears  to  consider  money,  not  his  own,  a 
mere  play-thing — there  does  not,  there  cannot  exist  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt,  but  government  would  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  legitimate  exigencies  of  the  state. 

That  it  is  the  privilege,  the  inherent  and  consti- 
tutional right  of  a  British  subject  to  choose  his  own  re- 
sidence, and  consult  his  own  pleasure  and  conveniency, 
as  long  as  his  private,  personal  option  does  not  interfere 
With  the  general  welfare,  we  readily  admit.  But  the 
good  of  all,  necessarily  exacts  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
caprice.  If  Englishmen  of  fortune  choose  to  dissipate 
their  revenue  in  a  country,  which  is  the  jealous,  sworn 
rival  of  their  own  ;  if  it  please  their  whim,  their  fancy, 
to  contribute  to  the  means  Of  enabling  France  to  injure 
Great  Britain  ;  let  them  pay,  and  pay  well  too,  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  so  pernicious,  so  dangerous,  so  unpatriotic  a 
whim.    What  is  it  they  propose  to  gain  from  this  act  of 
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spontaneous,  voluntary,  self-expatriation  ?  Some,  we  are 
aware,  take  this  step  from  motives  of  necessary  economy. 
These  are  not  the  persons  we  allude  to,  and  whom  we 
would  wish  to  point  out  as  befitting  objects  of  taxation. 
But  the  giddy,  infatuated  host  of  idle  wanderers,  who 
drain  this  country  of  its  wealth,  and  spend  their  patri- 
mony among  foreigners,  surely  deserves  to  purchase,  and 
that  dearly,  a  privilege  fraught  with  such  mighty  detri- 
ment and  peril  to  the  state. 

France  has  for  ages  been,  and  in  all  probability  will 
for  ages  continue  to  be,  the  rival  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
hate  to  this  country  is  not  of  transient  origin.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles,  which  brought 
about  the  separation  of  the  United  States  (at  that  time 
thirteen  in  number)  from  the  mother-country,  a  club  was 
formed  at  Marseilles,  under  the  denomination  of  the  An- 
ti-Anglican, which  breathed  open  enmity  and  defiance  to 
Great  Britain.  It  was  composed  of  thirteen  members ; 
met  thirteen  times  in  the  year ;  and  gave  thirteen  pic-nic 
dinners.  The  hall  in  which  their  assemblies  were  held, 
was  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and 
likewise  with  busts  and  statues  of  the  most  celebrated 
American  patriots.  Among  these  was  the  bust  of  the 
renowned  Doctor  Franklin,  with  this  memorable  in- 
scription : — ■ 

"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 
Songs,  vaudevilles,  pasquinades,  and  libels  without  num- 
ber, were  circulated  throughout  all  France,  against  the 
pretended  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent was  the  expression  of  animosity  against  this  country 
carried,  that  the  court  at  length  took  the  alarm,  and  in- 
terposed a  powerful  check  to  this  popular  effervescence ; 
— not  from  tenderness  to  the  English  government,  but 
from  a  serious  apprehension,  that  this  zeal  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  America,  might,  by  re-action, 
be  productive  of  baneful  effects  to  the  political  state  of 
things  in  France.  That  these  apprehensions  were  but  too 
well  founded,  lamentable  experience  has  but  too  plainly 
evinced* 
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Let  us  then  not  arm  a  powerful  and  jealous  neighbour 
against  ourselves.     A  journey  to  France,  undertaken  from 
laudable  motives,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  useful  infor- 
mation; observing  foreign  manners;  inspecting  the  ex- 
quisite monuments  of  art,   and  works   of  genius,  with 
which  the  French  metropolis  abounds,  will  never  incur 
our  censure.     But  we  shall  never  cease  to  reprobate  the 
rage  of  general  emigration  ;  never  cease  to  lament  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  national  character  to  French  levity,  French 
hollownesss,   deceit,  and  folly.       Above  all,  we  shall 
never  scruple  to  avow  our   utter  detestation   of  the  vi- 
cious habits,  the   vile  propensities,  the  profligate  man- 
ners, depraved   morals,  and  hardened   impiety  and  ir- 
religion,    unhappily    but     too    prevalent    among    our 
Gallic    neighbours.        Their    very    language     is     *in* 

*  A  Frenchman,  in  his  language,  is  ever  in  extremes.  What 
an  Englishman  would  denominate  pretty,  the  Parisian  qua- 
lifies with  the  exaggerated  epithet  of  magnifique — a  large  open 
place  is  with  him  une  place  immense— &  good  actor  is  termed 
un  homme  divin — a  manufacturer  who  employs  some  thirty 
workmen,  is  said  to  have  in  his  pay  un  nombre  infiiri  d'onvriers 
—-the  learned  Editor  of  a  certain  diurnal  print,  in  Parisian, 
phraseology,  would  be  a  man  a" une  erudition  vaste  et  immense, 
though  all  the  time  his  so  much  vaunted-know ledge  may,  in 
the  eye  of  sober  criticism,  appear  to  be  une  erudition  tres  bor- 
nee — and  a  young,  likely  chamber-maid,  whom  an  Englishman 
would  imagine  he  was  complimenting,  by  calling  her  handsome, 
is  with  the  Parisian  une  beaute  angelique  et  celeste  ! 

The  same  ridiculous  exaggeration  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  style.  When  the  writer  of  this  article  first  visited 
Paris,  he  supposed  words  to  have  their  fixed  and  legitimate 
meaning,  and  consequently  was  frequently  induced  into  serious 
error.  At  present  he  has  learnt  to  appreciate  and  interpret 
them  with  greater  accuracy,  Thus,  for  instance,  if  he  had 
occasion  to  ask  a  Parisian  the  distance  to  any  place  he  might 
be  desirous  of  calling  at — and  should  receive  for  answer  tout 
pres  (close  at  hand)  he  would  call  a  hackney  coach.  But  if 
told  that  it  was  pas  loin  (not  far  off)  he  would  deem  it  neces- 
sary not  merely  to  take  a  coach,  but  provide  himself  with 
some  refreshment,  into  the  bargain, 
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sincere ;  their  example  fraught  with  infection ;  their 
pretensions  to  superior  light  and  attainment  in  sci- 
ence frequently  * shallow.  To  conclude  with  part  of  the 
quotation,  with  which  we  commenced  the  present  re- 
marks, on  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  France— 
"  a  land  of  levity  is  a  land  of  guilt"    That  the  French 


*  The  events  of  the  last  ten  years ;  the  surprizing  campaigns 
of  Bonaparte,  and  his  no  less  astonishing  reverses,  have  consider- 
ably extended  the  knowledge  of  the  French,  in  the  science  of 
geography.  Previous  to  this  period,  they  were  woefully  defi« 
cient  in  this  branch  of  study.  A  Russian  officer,  a  friend  of  the 
the  author,  who  visited  Paris  in  1789,  has  frequently  assured 
me,  that  on  his  being  presented  to  a  certain  nobleman  of  high 
rank  at  Paris,  as  a  Russian,  he  was  stared  at  as  a  prodigy  by  the 
whole  numerous  company — and  the  monosyllable  "ah/  ah  P9 
echoed  from  every  tongue.  He  was  questioned  relative  to  his  re- 
ligion, and  having  answered  that  he  belonged  to  the  Greek 
Church,  it  was  whispered  all  round  the  room,  "  ah  /  ah  !  il  est 
Mahometan  P9 

The  same  gentleman  has  related  to  me,  that  having  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  taken  up  a  French  pnblication,  which  contained  a 
criticism  on  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  academy  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  which  said  critique  commenced  with  the  following 
words  :  "  Au  milieu  des  glaces  de  la  Russie" — he  found  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  gaining  credit  with  the  company,  when  he 
assured  them,  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of  June 
was  frequently  greater  at  St.  Petersburgh  than  at  Paris.  But 
when  he  proceeded  to  state  that  excellent  water-melons,  figs,  and 
grapes,  with  various  other  kinds  of  rich  and  delicious  fruit  were 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astracan,  a  general  smile 
bore  evidence  to  the  incredulity  of  his  hearers. 

Latterly  the  French  have  had  more  than  sufficient  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  geography  and  in- 
habitants of  the  Russian  empire.  At  least  the  magnanimous 
Alexander,  much  to  his  honour,  has  not  been  sparing  of  the 
means  of  iuformation  ;  though  after  all,  their  chief  thanks  are 
due  to  Bonaparte  himself,  without  whose  most  pressing  invita- 
tion, the  Emperor  Alexander  would  most  probably  neve? 
have  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  ! 
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character  is  distinguished  by  levity,  few  of  our  readers,  we 
apprehend,  will  presume  to  call  in  question  :  it  follows 
therefore  (unless  we  mean  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
Doctor  Young)  that  it  is  equally  notorious  for  guilt. 
Never,  never,  we  hope  and  trust,  will  the  British  charac- 
ter be  brought  to  resemble  that  of  France  !  From  such  a 
similitude,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Litany — "  Good 
Lord  deliver  us  /" 


VOX  CGELORUM; 

OR, 
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Prophetic  fury  rolls  within  my  breast : — 
And,  as  at  Deipbos,  when  the  foaming  priests 
Full  of  the  god,  proclaims  the  distant  doom 
Of  kings  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  come  ; 
My  lab'ring  mind,  so,  struggles  to  unfold 
On  British  ground  a  future  Age  of  Goli^ 


LaNSDOWNE. 


Sir, 

Having  long  studied  the  occult  sciences,  and  render- 
ed future  events  as  easy  of  comprehension  as  those  that 
are  past ;  and  having,  by  means  of  a  long  and  tried  in- 
timacy with  the  planets,  discovered  some  very  singular 
circumstances  about  to  take  place  in  the  new  year,  I 
have  chosen  your  interesting  work  as  a  proper  vehicle  of 
communication  to  the  public  :  because  I  am  well  assured 
that  in  so  doing,  the  discoveries  alluded  to  will  be  cir- 
culated in  those  ranks  of  life,  where  their  merits  will  be 
duly  and  properly  appreciated. 

And  here,  most  likely,  it  will  be  expected  by  some, 
that,  in  conformity  to  the  usual  practice  of  my  first  cou- 
sins, the  almanack-makers,  I  should  be  as  specifically  ex- 
act respecting  time  in  my  prophecies,  as  the  befpre-men* 
tioned  prognosticated  are  in  the  eclipses,  and  make  use 
of  the  like  precisian;  but  this  I  do  not  think  altogether 
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necessary,  though  I  might  have  imitated  them  very 
closely  in  another  part  of  their  labours,  namely,  respect- 
ing that  of  the  weather,  by  introducing  half  a  score,  or 
so,  "  perhaps'*"  or  a  dozen  or  two  of  "  now  about's" — 
However,  be  this  ad  it  may,  without  troubling  myself 
about  "  a  day  before,  or  a  day  after"  as  it  regards  the 
time  that  either  of  the  events  may  take  place,  I  shall, 
devoid  of  further  ceremony,  proceed  to  lay  the  following 
result  of  my  observations  before  your  readers;  not  in  the 
least  doubting,  but  they  will  wait  with  no  less  anxious  ex- 
pectation for  their  fulfilment,  than  for  those  of  Nixon,  or 
Mother  Shipton,  or  the  more  modern  Bedlamite*- -Johanna, 
Southcott. 

Diplomatists-—' studying  truth. 

Barristers— copying  suavity  of  manners  from  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

The  Attorney  General — relinquishing  small  briefs  to  the  mi- 
nor counsel. 

Attornies — presenting  short  bills,  and  rejecting  bad  causes. 

Clients — shunning  litigation,  feeling  the  force  of  theold  pro- 
verb, "  the  first  loss  is  the  best." 

Bailiffs — renouncing  extortion,  by  not  charging  more  than 
double  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Gaolers — declining  their  fees,  and  becoming  the  friends  of 
mankind. 

Thieftakers— nut  of  employment. 

Doctors — writing  prescriptions  in  English. 

Apothecaries — nutting  a  true  value  on  medicine  by  only 
charging  for  the  bottles. 

Bishops — assuming  the  primitive  manners  of  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity. 

Rectors  and  Cu rates— profiting  by  their  example. 

Brewers — lowering  the  price  of  porter,  to  prevent  ministers 
from  raising  the  duty  on  malt. 

There  are  several  other  events  of  a  political  nature, 
which  I  am  perfectly  aware  are  about  to  take  place,  but 
these  I  shall  leave  for  time  itself  to  develope. 

£ZEKI£I*  CAPxucoum 


■■  {  ^  } 

ECCE  HOMO!— Audi  alteram  partem. 

Sir, 

Can  Englishmen  reject,  or  dispense  with  the  para- 
mount necessity,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  an- 
cient maxim-— audi  alteram  partem  ? — Is  there  any  sub- 
ject, whether  relative  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future  ;  whether  in  its  nature,  temporal  or  eternal ;  whe- 
ther it  may  implicate  our  moral  principles,  or  our  meta- 
physical opinions,  which  can,  or  ought  to  form  an  ex- 
ception ?  Can  a  case  possibly  be  adduced,  in  which  truth, 
being  of  no  value,  its  place  must  necessarily  be  supplied 
by  verisimilitude,  by  sophistry,  and  even  by  the  grossest 
falsehood  ?  He  would  indeed  be  a  hardy  reasoner,  who, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  should  stand  forward,  and,  un- 
shielded by  the  armour  of  disguise,  openly  advocate  the 
cause  of  untruth  !  If  truth,  then,  be  of  that  intrinsic  and 
inestimable  value,  above  all  gold  and  precious  stones  in 
price,  superior  in  human  consideration  to  the  universe 
itself,  as  Almighty  nature  has  evidently  intended  it,  and 
consequently  the  first  and  grandest  object  of  human  pur- 
suit, how  can  it  yet  possibly  be  developed  and  obtained, 
but  at  the  expence  of  minute  and  thorough  investigation  ? 
And  how  can  such  investigation  be  accomplished,  inde* 
pendently  of  full  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  the  most  unrestrained  communication  of  opi- 
nions, the  equal  rightj\natural  and  political,  of  all,  or  the 
right  of  none?  Should  a  cause  be  submitted  to  a  jury, 
with  express  directions  that  only  such  and  such  points 
must  be  discussed,  the  nature  of  their  verdict  may  be 
easily  divined.  Should  an  accused  or  suspected  person  be 
screened  from  trial  by  the  hand  of  authority,  however 
plausible  and  ingenious  might  be  the  apology  or  defence 
instituted  for  him,  far  from  his  innocence  being  esta- 
blished, the  reality  of  his  guilt  would  lie  under  the 
stronger  suspicion. 

The  above  considerations  spontaneously  suggested 
themselves,  on  the  perusal  of  a  most  ingenious  aud  ar- 
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gumentative  paper  (No.  48,  p.  453),  but  of  a  moral  teri« 
dency,  equally  dangerous,  evidently  the  production  of  a 
member  of  the  class  of  talents,  and  of  cultivated  intellect. 
It  is  the  very  nature  of  fanaticism,  sucked,  as  it  were, 
from  the  mother's  breast,  of  selfish  bigotry,  of  the  mon- 
strous, unnatural,  and  impotent  desire  of  monopolizing 
truth,  to  obscure  the  brightest  intellects,  and  to  debauch 
the  most  powerful  reason.     Thus,  here  is  no  intention  of 
casting  the  smallest  slur,  either  upon  the  intellect  or  the 
integrity  of  the  meritorious   writer  above  alluded  to ; 
who,  on  the  contrary,  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  deemed 
writing  from  the  sincerest  conviction  and    the  purest 
motives.     Such   are  the   advocates  worthy  of  attention 
and  reply ;  and  the  liberty,  peace,  and  happiness   of 
mankind,  are  vitally  interested  in  a  full  exposition  of 
their  opinions  and  pretensions  ;    and  on  such  grounds,  it 
is  proposed  to  investigate  specifically,  but  concisely,  the 
leading  arguments  of  the  above  cited  essay. 

The  very  nature  of  the  arguments  used  by  this  writer, 
fully  prove  him  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  that  illu- 
sion, which  he  inculcates  as  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  human  society.  On  any 
other  subject,  and  left  to  the  unbiassed  choice  of  his  own 
understanding,  he  would  have  scorned  a  wretched  and 
hacknied  sophistry,  which  first  requires  that  we  should 
deceive  ourselves,  in  order  to  the  more  successful  prac- 
tice of  delusion  upon  others.  Inhuman  to  undeceive 
mankind,  and  so  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  condition, 
in  the  most  interesting  and  important  concern  of  their 
lives  !  Without  disallowing  the  possible  utility  or  conve- 
nience of  illusion,  in  some  of  the  inferior  concerns  of 
existence,  it  is  proper  to  demand  who,  among  the  mul- 
titude of  its  advocates,  from  Socrates  to  the  writer  in 
question,  has  ever  adduced  one  single  proof  of  either  its 
necessity  or  beneficial  effect  in  the  great  case  in  point  ? 
No  proofs  are  offered,  assertions  only ;  and  illusion  in 
argument  is  naturally  brought  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
illusion  in  act.    Thus  my  respectable  antagonist—"  reli* 
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gtous  illusion  has  contributed  more   effectually  and  ex- 
tensively  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  than  all  the 
admitted  truths  on  which  learning  has  condescended  to 
expatiate,  or   which  philosophy  has  discovered."     The 
page  of  history  lies  open  to  the  studious  class,  the  every- 
day transactions  of  society  are  submitted  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  lowest  of  mankind.    Let  us  see  what  is  to 
be  gathered  from  those  ample  sources  of  incontrovertible 
truth  and  fact,   by  the  most  simple  operations  of  the 
plainest  understanding,  if  left  to  its  native  light  and  in- 
tegrity.    This  so  highly  vaunted  superstition,  then,  from 
its  ancient,  gross,  and  palpable,  to  its  present  refined  and 
illusive  state,  can  only  be  compared  with  the  religion  of 
truth  and  nature,  as  the  dark  and  murky  shades  of  hell, 
with   the   genial,  soul-inspiring  effulgence  of  the  grand 
luminary  of  day.     Is  there  a  region  or  country  on  the 
face  of  the  habitable  globe,  into  which  superstition  has 
craftily  intruded  itself  ?  and  alas!   few  civilized  societies 
have  escaped  its  desolating  influence,  where  all  the  hor- 
rors and  inflictions  of  its  fabled  hell,  have  not  found  an 
actual  and  local  existence  ? — Frauds,  slanders,  false  accu- 
sations, divisions,  social  and  civil,  exterminating  wars,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  merciful  deities,  crosses, 
gibbets,  racks,  dungeons,  bloody  sacrifices  !  Such  are  the 
fortunate  errors  of  mankind !     These  have  indeed  mourn- 
fully embellished  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  and  most  fear- 
fully  added   splendour  and  hilarity   to  the  pomp  and 
festivities  of  the   palace.     Under  the   basest  and  most 
wicked  pretences,  they  have   robbed  the  poor  of  the 
most    valuable    rights   and   comforts  of    human    exis- 
tence,   and    have  degraded  the   rich,    whose    natural 
destination  is  the   support  and    ornament  of    society, 
to  a  confederation  of  usurpers,  monopolizers,  and  rob- 
bers, with   all  the  dreadful  responsibility    attached  to 
such  a  character.    Upon  whom  did  the  thunders  of  the 
French  revolution  fall,    that  most  just,  as  well  as  most 
terrible  and  universal  of  all  acts  of    national   retribu- 
tion,  but  upon  the    guilty    advocates    and  promoters 
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of  religious  illusions,  and  consequent  political  frauds,  the 
foul  degradation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  poison 
of  human  happiness?  Yet  look  abroad  and  at  home, 
what  mental  infatuation,  what  dire  corruption,  what  por- 
tentous incorrigibility  :  the  ancient  lust  of  selfish  fraud 
and  brutal  tyranny,  still  subsists  in  full  vigour — the  Lord 
has  hardened  the  hearts  of  all  the  Pharaohs,  and  horrible 
to  announce,  the  season,  that  is  to  say,  the  necessity,  ap- 
proaches with  fearful  strides  for  a  new  French  revolu- 
tion! Again  must  the  soul,  devoted  to  humanity  andt 
peace,  be  appalled  by  national  havoc  and  destruction, 
the  smoaking  ruin,  and  all  the  horrors  of  desolation— 
the  distracting  and  distracted  yells  of  the  unbridled  mul- 
titude, guerre  aux  palais,  pais:  aux  cahanes  / — bind  your 
kings  in  chains,and  your  nobles  in  fettersof  iron  !  Suchare 
the  awful  and  tremendous,  but  legitimate  consequences  of 
pursuing  the  base  arts  of  religious  and  political  fraud. 

But  it  is  observed,  "  to  speak  the  truth  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  is  not  necessary  or  expe- 
dient ?"  That  is  most  assuredly  no  breach  of  the  truth, 
nor  will  illusion  and  fraud  gain  the  smallest  advantage  by 
its  admission.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases  of  material 
concernment,  more  especially  in  the  transcendental  one 
which  embraces  human  rights,  truth,  simple  and  native 
truth  only,  can  be  available,  and  its  promulgation  is  the 
first,  the  most  indispensable  of  human  duties.  Are  you 
afraid  of  truth  ?  Look  with  a  circumspect  and  penetrat- 
ing glance  into  the  thousand  intricacies  and  contingencies 
of  the  scheme  of  human  existence,  and  determine  how 
you  will  be  able  to  steer  your  bark  safely  through  those 
shoals  and  quicksands,  and  amongst  those  rocks,  without 
the  guidance  of  truth.  Would  you  have  your  guide,your 
servant,  your  wife,  or  your  brother,  insidious,  illusivet 
false,  treacherous?  Yet  you  eternally,  and  with  a  perse- 
vering eloquence,  which  knows  no  truce  or  rest,.inculcate 
the  necessity  of  illusion,  in  other  words,  of  falsehood  and 
fraud,  in  your  religious  system,  the  professed  aim  of 
which  is  to  direct  and  support  the  morality  of  the  world  ! 
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And  the  morals  of  the  world  have,  indeed,  done  due  ho- 
nour to  such  direction  and  support!  What  a  pure  mo- 
rality must  that  be,  which  has  falsehood  for  its  funda- 
mental prop  ! 

The  Englishman,  it  seems,  derives  all  his  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  integrity  and  of  decorum,  from  cer- 
tain ancient  scriptures,  to  assail  the  precepts  of  which, 
would  be  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  whoever,  whatever  writer,  infidel,  deistical,  or  athe- 
istical, ever  dared,  or  apparently  aimed  for  a  moment, 
to  controvert,  those  grand  principles  of  truth  and  justice  ? 
If  such  a  writer  does  exist,  name  him,  convict  him,  sub- 
ject him  unpitied  of  all  the  world,  to  the  heavy  punish- 
ments to  which  you  have  doomed  so  many,  whose  only 
aim  has  been  to  enlighten  and  liberate  mankind.  An  infant, 
you  say,  is  told  that  he  shall  do  no  murder,  and  why  ? — 
simply  because  it  is  forbidden  in  a  certain  code  styled  the 
ten  commandments.  Is  not  murder,  then,  forbidden,  from 
the  natural  and  moral  sense  of  its  own  heinousness  and 
injustice,  but  on  the  mere  authority  of  a  book  !  The 
book,  then,  is  lord  paramount  over  the  moral  principle; 
and  should  that  same  book  inculcate  murder,  murder 
instantly  becomes  an  indispensable  duty,  with  all  its  vo- 
taries! A  convenient  context,  the  interpretation  of  the 
priest,  and  the  unbridled  lusts  and  passions  of  his  disci- 
ples, quickly  silence  all  the  scruples  of  a  rational  con- 
science :  religion  commands,  and  must  be  obeyed, 
whether  to  extirpate  a  nation,  or  immure  an  innocent 
individual  in  the  dungeon  of  death.  Alas!  that  the 
otherwise  virtuous  names  of  Grotius  and  Priestley,  and  of 
many  more  which  might  be  adduced,  must  be  the  exam- 
ples of  this  melancholy,  this  degrading  truth  ! 

How  obviously  absurd,  to  derive  all  moral  principle, 
and  to  attribute  all  the  moral  benefits  which  have  been 
conferred  on  society  to  this  or  that  particular  book,  at 
the  same  time  to  palliate  and  gloss  over  all  the  moral 
turpitude,  abominable  example,  crying  injustice,  debas- 
ing slavery,  and  ridiculous  fables,  of  which  they  are  full 
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and  even  to  forbid  their  detection  and  exposure,  on 
pain  of  the  most  horrible  punishments.  And  what,  if 
those  famous  volumes  could  be  annihilated  to-morrow, 
and  all  remembrance  of  them  utterly  eradicated  from 
the  human  mind  ?  Reader,  if  thou  art  a  man  of  unbiass- 
ed mind  and  honest  intention,  thou  must  perforce  ac- 
knowledge that  the  world,  whatever  it  might  gain  of  li- 
berty, humanity,  and  peace,  could  possibly  lose  nothing 
of  sound  principles,  preceptor  practice;  all  which  have  a 
natural  and  inseparable  existence  in  the  human  mind, 
and  beside  are,  and  ever  have  been  found  in  other  re- 
cords of  at  least  equal  purity  with  those  on  which  the 
cupidity  and  fanaticism  of  man,  have  set  such  immense 
value.  Would  not  the  union  of  ail  civilized  nations,  under 
one  common  standard  of  religion,  and  that  the  simple  one 
of  truth  and  justice,  be  a  desirable  consummation  ?  CM— 
but  if  you  adhere  simply  in  your  religion,  to  the  princi- 
plesof  moral  justice  and  useful  truth,  what  will  become  of 
the  concerns  of  the  other  world  ?  Do  not  you  fairly  own, 
do  not  the  great  majority  of  the  educated  of  all  nations 
acknowledge,  that  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  our  informa- 
tion respecting  a  future  world,  consists  in  a  useful  and 
profitable  illusion.  Never  fear ;  but  without  your  obtrusive 
aid,  the  human  mind  will  always  be  sufficiently  prone 
to  illusion  and  superstition  ;  but  do  not  thrust  superstition 
upon  them;  donotembue  their  too  susceptible  minds  with 
it  from  their  cradle;  do  not  arbitrarily  command  it  on  the 
heaviest  penalties,  and  then  declare,  with  a  face  of  wis- 
dom and  gravity,  that  they  cannot  exist  independently  of 
it.  How,  in  that  case,  do  your  own  party  exist,  who  are 
in  the  secret?  how  is  the  purity  of  your  morals  preserved, 
©r  your  future  hopes  cherished  ?  Not  surely  by  virtue 
of  superstition,  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  adapted 
only  to  the  capacities  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  who,  af- 
ter all  your  pretensions,  and  independently  of  your  sophis- 
ticated aid,  are  equally  well  acquainted  in  every  civilized 
country,  with  the  common  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  yourselves.    True  and  the  only  necessary  religion,  is 
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the  simplest  and  plainest  of  all  human  institutes,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  and  the  slave,  and  of  every 
one  who  bears  the  human  form. 

I  shall  reply  to  but  one  more  specific  argument.  I  can 
gain  nothing  by  being  undeceived — if  my  belief  be  a 
false,  it  is  at  least  a  fortunate  one.  Never  was  a  supe- 
rior intellect  more  degraded,  than  by  the  use  of  this  an- 
tiquated and  common-place  sophism.  Is  it  then  nothing 
to  know  the  probable  truth,  to  have  a  clear  insight  into 
your  actual  situation,  to  purge  your  mind  of  those 
groundless  and  panic  terrors,  which  harrow  up  the  souls, 
and  embitter  the  lives  of  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
human  species  ? — Nothing,  rerum  cognoscerecausas,  and  to 
acquire  a  firmness  and  equanimity  which  are  the  real  basis 
of  human  freedom,  independence,  and  happiness  ?  Has 
not  such  a  man  yet  reflected  on  the  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble, although  too  often  imperceptible  course  of  religious 
falsehood  and  fraud,  throughout  all  the  innumerable 
channels  and  ramifications  of  human  affairs  ? 

To  the  philosopher  and  the  upright  man,  brooding  over 
the  inevitable  destinies,  the  miseries,  and  follies  of  human 
life,  nothing  appears  so  monstrous,  so  abominable,  and 
so  truly  in  the  style  of  either  hard-faced  and  brazened 
impudence,  or  of  the  most  drivelling  imbecility,  as  the 
common  pleas  of  those  immense  benefits  derived  to  human 
society,  from  religious  fanaticism,  unless  indeed,  the 
usual  sophistical  pretence,  that  the  evils  which  are  so  in- 
convertibly  proved,  are  attributable  not  to  religion  itself, 
but  to  the  abuse  of  it.  What !  will  you  plead  the  abuse 
of  that,  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  grounded  in  fraud 
and  falsehood.  An  apt  but  revolting  parallel  may  be 
drawn  from  a  neighbouring  country.  Listen  to  the  traitors 
who  sold  their  native  country  for  foreign  gold,  and  hear 
them,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  boast  of  the  benefits  and 
the  happiness  conferred  upon  France  by  the  Bourbons 
for  so  many  centuries ! ! — that  indignant  France,  which 
is  now  silently  and  sullenly,  but  tremendously  brooding 
over  their  punishment.    In  the  mean  time,  no  axiom  caa 
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be  more  certain  that,  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  from 
religious  superstition,  whether  in  individuals  or  com- 
munities, in  such  ratio,  is  their  quantum  of  happiness 
Unci  capacity  of  improvement.  What  countries  can 
compare  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  religious  free- 
dom, with  Saxony,  or  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, the  true  models  in  such  respect  for  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth?  Has  not  every  country,  from  the 
beginning,  improved  in  morality  and  social  happiness,  in 
exact  and  gradual  proportion,  with  its  abatement  of  re- 
ligious fooleries  ?  Nevertheless  our  statute-book  is  not 
quite  cleansed  of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  barbarities 
of  former  times,  for  if  we  no  longer  stretch  upon  the  rack, 
or  burn  alive,  the  heretic,  or  cut  out  the  tongue  of  the 
blasphemer,  we  yet  have  in  store,  the  more  slow  and 
thence  perhaps  more  cruel  tortures,  of  incarceration  and 
ruin,  and  these  may  fall  upon  men,  the  most  virtuous 
and  most  ardent  in  the  cause  of  truth!  This  relic  of 
ancient  bigotry  ought  surely  to  melt  away  before  the 
sun  of  modern  light.  Over  this  remaining  monster,  our 
patriots  are  asleep,  but  time  and  great  occasions  shall 
awaken  them  from  such  a  disgraceful  slumber.  I 
well  comprehend  the  commercial  nature  of  this  so  belaud- 
ed fanaticism ;  it  is  not  the  general  interest  or  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  which  is  at  issue,  or  risk,  but  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  Diana  and  her  priests,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous sharers  in  her  frauds  and  abominations.  Are 
they  so  infatuated  and  unreasonable,  as  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  keep  truth  for  ever  hermetically  sealed  in  their 
bottle,  doling  out  draughts  from  it,  for  value  received, 
as  the  second  immaculate  virgin  does  her  benefit-tickets 
for  heaven  I  Let  them  beware  of  the  second  bursting  of 
the  phial,  which  may  produce  an  explosion,  equally  ter- 
rible with  those  recorded  in  the  revelations.  And,  let 
Englishmen  reflect  that,  every  subject  which  will  not 
•endure  the  strictest  investigation,  must  have  something 
to  conceal  that  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day — and,  let 
every  soul,  endowed  with  common  sense,  ponder  on  the 
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inconceivable  absurdity  and  injustice,  of  suffering  one 
part  of  the  people  to  propagate  their  opinions  without 
reserve,  aud  to  promote  their  diffusion  by  all  possible 
means,  whilst  another  is  prohibited  even  from  stating 
or  attempting  to  investigate  the  truth,  on  pain  of  the 
severest  punishment  I  Is  this  your  British  Liberty, 
or  is  it  Papal  Infallibility?  Whatever  it  may 
be — remember,  that  persecution  always  extends  the  he- 
resy, and  that  the  forcible  suppression  of  a  book  never 
fails  to  enhance  its  interest. 

Yours,  &c.  I.  L. 


THOUGHTS  on  the  MEASURES  of   POLICE, 

necessary  for  regulating  that 
Unfortunate  Class  of  Females,  who  live  by  Prostitution, 

Quidarn  r.otus  homo,  cum  exiret  fornice  :  macte 
Virtute  esto,  inquit  sententia  dia  Catoais. 
Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 
Hue  juvenes  squum  est  descendere — non  alienas 
Permolere  uvbres, Hon.  Sat.  If.  Lib.  I. 


It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  human  nature  is  so 
organized,  that  even  the  very  welfare  of  society  imperi- 
ously requires  the  existence  of  certain  abuses,  which 
philosophers  have  been  wont  to  class  in  the  rubric  of 
il  necessary  evils"  In  all  great  cities,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  and  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  reli- 
gious worship  there  practised,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  increase  of  a  numerous  body  of  fe- 
males, who  derive  their  means  of  support  from  the  pro- 
miscuous hire  of  their  persons.  The  motto,  which  we 
have  selected  for  our  present  essay  informs  us,  that  even 
the  stern,  the  austere,  and  the  rigid  Cato,  was  so  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  this  evil,  that  he  publicly 
testified  his  approbation,  at  seeing  the  nobility  andyoun* 
men  of  quality  in  Rome,  frequent  these  temples  of  illi- 
cit love.     He  was  well  aware,  that  inordinate  passions, 
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like  pent-up  air,  must  find  vent  somewhere — and  the 
happiness  of  domestic  life  suggests  the  policy  of  tolerat- 
ing the  existence  of  a  tninor,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  perpetration  of  a  greater  crime.  Were  there  no  pros- 
titutes in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  no 
modest  woman  would  dare  to  shew  herself  in  the  streets. 
Our  wives  and  our  daughters  would  be  insuited  under 
our  very  eyes,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  domestic  happiness 
sapped  from  its  very  foundations. 

Let  it  not  be  here  objected  to  us,  that  we  are  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  lewdness  and  immorality.  Far  from  it — 
on  the  contrary,  we  appear,  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
the  avowed  champions  of  virtue  and  of  moral  fitness. 
We  deplore,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  existence  of  the 
evil  alluded  to- — but  with  the  knowledge  that  it  does  exist 
must  be  combined  the  no  less  certainty  of  the  necessity  of 
that  existence.  This  position  no  person  of  common  sense 
and  discernment  will  attempt  to  contravene.  The  en- 
lightened philosopher  therefore,  and  the  judicious  mora- 
list, instead  of  idle  declamation  against  a  state  of  things 
which  (however  lamentable  in  itself,)  the  frailty  and  im- 
perfections of  our  nature  render  unavoidable,  will  direct 
his  thoughts  to  the  best  mode  of  restraining  the  evil  with- 
in salutary  bounds,  and  regulating  its  operation  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  good  with  the  least  share  of  mischief  in  its  process. 

This  is  what  we  propose  to  do  in  the  present  essay. 
Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  by  the 
measures  lately  adopted  in  various  parts  of  this  metro- 
polis to  effect,  what  is  termed  in  the  bills  we  have  seen 
plastered  up  in  the  streets,  the  removal  of  prostitutes. 
Whether  this  mode  of  procedure  be  the  most  politic  and 
the  most  effectual  check  to  the  nuisance  against  which  it 
professes  to  guard,  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

That  a  great  and  populous  city,  like  London,  cannot 
dispense  with  this  unfortunate  class  of  females  has,  we 
trust,  been  sufficiently  established.  But  methods  cer- 
tainly might,  and  not  less  certainly  methods  ought,  to  be 
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adopted  to  check,  as  much  as  possible,  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  reduce  its  alarming  growth.  This  is  not  to 
be  effected  by  hunting  these  unfortunate  wretches  from 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  which  they  only  quit  through, 
compulsion,  to  settle  and  nest  in  another.  This  is  fol- 
lowing precisely  the  practice  of  ignorant  empirics  and 
quack-doctors,  who  by  their  injudicious  and  frequently 
baneful  mode  of  cure,  drive  the  disease  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  the  other  ;  till,  by  this  system  of  deiodgment, 
the  whole  frame  becomes  distempered  and  infected. 

In  the  first  place,  previous  to  attempting  a.  cure,  a  wise 
administration  ought  carefully  to  analyze  the  cause  of 
this  moral  disorder.  There  is  avast,  an  incalculable  dif- 
ference between  the  female  character  in  London  and  in 
Paris.  The  greater  part  of  our  public  girls  have  been 
driven  to  the  disgraceful  profession  they  now  exercise,  not 
by  inclination,  but  by  dire  necessity  and  want.  How 
many  employments,  for  which  the  female  sex  seems  pe- 
culiarly formed  and  designed  by  nature,  are  usurped  by  a 
race  of  effeminate  beings  in  male  attire!  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  laborious  callings  for  which  men  seem 
better  adapted,  are  the  lower  class  of  women  compelled 
to  submit  to  I  Many  females,  through  former  habits, 
through  constitutional  weakness  and  delicacy  of  frame, 
are  not  capable  of  undertaking  the  more  fatiguing  offices 
of  menial  service.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
they  wish  to  keep  up  a  decent  appearance — earn  for  a 
time,  an  honest  but  precarious  livelihood  with  the  nee- 
dle— sickness  perhaps  befalls  them,  or  employment  is  at 
a  stand.  They  get  behind-hand  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  use  of  so  homely  a  phrase)  in  the  world.  Their 
lodging  probably  is  in  arrear — their  weakened  frame 
debilitated  by  abstinence  and  sickness,  requires  perhaps  a 
more  delicate,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  more  expensive 
nourishment — and  that  at  the  very  moment,  when, 
through  w.ant  of  employment,  they  have  ceased  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  continuing  even  their  wontetl  and  habi- 
tual mode  of  living.   Under  these  circumstances,  they 
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yield  perhaps  to  strong  temptation,  to  the  absolute  crav- 
ings of  want — or  not  unfrequently  fall  the  victims  of  an 
innocent,  guileless,  unsuspecting  heart.  How  many  thou- 
sands owe  their  ruin  to  the  perfidy  of  some  vile,  unprin- 
cipled seducer,  who,  under  the  most  solemn  vows  and 
protestations,  (which  he  calls  the  Deity  to  witness, 
and  be  judge  between  him  and  his  deluded  victim)  en- 
snares, in  evil  hour,  at  a  moment  when  her  passions  are 
wrought  up  to  exquisite  tenderness,  and  when  she  sees 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  object  of  her  soul's  most  in- 
most desire,  her  easy  faith !  with  ruffian-grasp  lays  waste 
the  fair  temple  of  female  loveliness  and  honour — then, 
like  the  evil  daemon,  smiles  exultingly  over  the  destruc- 
tion he  has  himself  atchieved,  and  leaves  his  hapless  prey 
to  all  the  agonies  of  a  broken  heart! 

Sensible  too  late  of  the  inconsiderate  step  she  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  take,  and  unable  to  conceal  her  actual 
situation  from  the  prying  eyes  of  a  censorious  and  hard- 
hearted world,  the  poor  mis-guided  victim  of  seduction 
sees  herself  involved  in  irreparable  ruin.  She  is  irrevo- 
cably excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  virtuous 
part  of  her  sex  ;  shut  out  from  the  society  of  even  those 
who  perhaps  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault  as  her- 
self; but  who,  more  fortunate  in  their  failings,  have  not 
experienced  that  result  from  their  aberrations,  which 
renders  their  shame  public,  and.thereby  escaped  detection. 
Her  reputation  sullied,  her  character  blasted,  she  is 
thrown  upon  the  wide  world — every  one  forsakes  her, 
even  her  own  kindred  shut  their  door  upon  her;  she  has 
no  alternative  but  to  perish  in  extreme  misery  and 
distress,  or  else  recur  to  a  repetition  of  her  offence,  as  her 
sole  means  of  support.  Thus  a  casual  and  venial  error 
is  transformed  into  habitual  vice  ;  debarred  all  society 
but  that  of  the  most  abject  and  profligate  part  of  her 
s;  x,  she  is  forced  upon  infamy,  and  plunges  by  swift  and 
abrupt  gradation,  to  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  vdeness, 
turpitude,  and  abhorrence. 

But  too  faithful  is  the  picture  here  given  of  the  help- 
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less  state  of  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  these  un- 
fortunate females.  To  the  feeling  and  discerning  mind 
it  presents  trco  objects  of  momentous  reflection.  The 
first  and  most  effectual  measure  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  unhappy  creatures,  would  be  a  manly  and  consis- 
tent effort,  on  the  part  of  administration,  to  protect  the 
female  sex  in  their  just  prerogatives.  Let  wise  ordinan- 
ces prohibit  the  usurpation  of  their  legitimate  callings  by 
a  vile  set  of  effeminate  beings,  whose  habits  are  a  posi- 
tive disgrace  to  manhood.  Place  both  sexes  in  their  pro- 
per sphere — and  let  not  virtuous  and  patient  industry  be 
exposed  to  temptation,  through  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  let  the  legislature  endeavour  to 
adopt  some  plan  for  making  a  distinction  between  casual 
error,  and  hardened  guilt.     Shut  not  the  door  of  repent- 
ance on  the  contrite  victim  of  unprincipled  seduction. 
Rather  hold  out  encouragement  and  opportunity  of  refor- 
mation.    How  many  interesting  young  females  have  be- 
wailed their  indiscretion  with  bitter  tears,  with  tears  of 
blood  !  and  would  willingly  have  returned  to  the  path 
of  virtue,  from   which  they  strayed  through  base  invei- 
glement in  an  unguarded  hour,  if  a  hard-hearted  world 
did  not  spurn   them  from  its  bosom  with  disdain,  and 
condemn  them  to  continue  to  tread  the  thorny  labyrinth 
of  vice,   in    which  their  feet    unwillingly    became  en- 
snared !      Let  some  wholesome  institution  be  formed ; 
some  asylum  opened  (not  after  the  manner  of  the  Mag* 
dalen;  but  on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Great  Frede- 
ric of  Prussia,  in  the  city  of  Berlin)  for  the  reception  of 
deluded  females,  by  which  a  charitable  veil  may  be  cast 
over  their  infirmity,  and  their  shame  kept  a  secret  from 
the  world.     In  Berlin,  young  women,  whose  error  was 
productive  of  pregnancy,  were  on  application  to  the  pro* 
per  authorities,  placed  in  houses  appointed  fortius  pur- 
pose, where  their  name,  their  family,  and  former  abode, 
were  buried  in  profound  secrecy  and  oblivion.    The  re- 
fuge allotted  to  persons  in  this  predicament,  was  exempt 
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from  all  domiciliary  visits  ;  due  attendance  was  afforded 
to  them,  as  well  previous  as  subsequent  to  their  period 
©f  confinement.  And  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  labour  for  their  own  maintenance  and  support, 
they  left  the  asylum,  where  their  weakness  had  been  so 
generously  soothed  and  protected,  with  the  same  mys- 
tery with  which  they  had  entered  it.  Their  secret  rested 
entirely  with  themselves — and  the  consequence  of  their 
frailty,  confined  to  their  own  bosom,  frequently  con- 
verted iuto  a  salutary  warning  not  to  incur  similar  risk 
by  a  recurrence  to  error.  How  many  valuable  females 
have,  by  such  wise  measures,  been  preserved  to  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  sequel  become  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  the  state !  How  many  instances  of  child- 
murder  have  thereby  been  prevented,  and  not  the  infant 
onty,  but  the  deluded  mother  saved,  the  former  from 
untimely  destruction,  the  latter  from  a  violent  and  igno- 
minious death  1 

So  much  then,  on  the  subject  of  the  means  and  regu- 
lations to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  reduce  the  number  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  females ;  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  alarming  and  rapid 
augmentation.  We  now  proceed  to  canvass  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  pursued,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the 
evil,  which  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  can  never  be  totally 
eradicated  (for,  as  already  observed,  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  public  ladies  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  domestic  happiness,  and  the  general 
good  of  society ;)  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  what  regula- 
tions it  would  be  expedient  to  put  in  force,  to  render 
their  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  public  less  danger- 
ous, less  extensive  in  its  operations,  and  less  baneful  in 
its  effects.  And  here  again,  we  would  recommend  the 
system  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 
Let  not  the  whole  city  be  thrown  open  with  promiscu- 
ous and  unlimited  privilege,  to  the  common  prostitute. 
Let  their  professional  perambulations  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain districts,  and  quarters  of  the  town.     How  many 
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men  are  inveigled,  even  frequently  against  their  will,  and 
in  spite  of  all  refusal,  by  these  artful  and  deleterious 
syrens  !  How  many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  may  have 
been  spending  a  convivial  evening  with  his  friend,  and 
is  returning  home,  his  spirits  somewhat  elevated,  but  not 
the  least  desirous  to  enter  into  any  relation  with  this  class 
of  females — how  many  a  father  of  a  family  is  fastened 
on  by  them,  and  in  a  manner  dragged  to  their  impure 
abode !  How  many  a  youth  of  fair  promise,  whilst  walk- 
ing quietly  along,  is  accosted  by  some  frail  Cyprian,  and 
prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  her  seduction  ?  In  the  for- 
mer case,  through  how  many  families  has  the  poison  of 
an  unguarded  moment  been  circulated  !  in  the  latter, 
to  what  dangerous  lengths  has  the  frenzy  of  inordinate 
desire  been  carried  ! 

All  these  complicated  and  extensive  evils  would  be  in 
a  great  measure  obviated,  were  due  ordinances  issued,  and 
those  ordinances  regularly  enforced,  prohibiting  common 
prostitutes  to  exercise  their  disgraceful  profession,  and 
expose  themselves  to  public  sale,  except  in  certain  parts 
and  districts  of  the  town,  to  be  determined  upon  by  the 
proper  authorities — and  to  which  parts  and  districts  so 
duly  fixed  upon  and  appointed,  the  exercise  of  their  mere- 
tricious calling  should  be  peremptorily  restricted.  In 
that  case,  the  married  man,  who  returns  to  his  family, 
after  having  partaken  of  _va  cheerful  glass  with  his  friend 
would  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  and  might 
pursue  his  way  peaceably,  and  without  dread  of  pollution. 
The  young  votary  of  pleasure  might  likewise  visit  places 
of  public  resort,  and  having  satisfied  his  taste  for  rational 
amusement,  might  go  to  his  home,  without  being  expos- 
ed to  the  importunity  of  wantonness  and  crafty  seduction. 
To  those  who  coolly  and  with  deliberate  purpose  rove 
in  search  of  illicit  enjoyment,  the  road  for  reaping  short- 
lived pleasure  at  the  risque  of  lasting  pain,  would  still  lie 
open.  All  parties  would  eventually  gain  by  this  plan — 
the  unhappy  priestesses  of  lawless  love  would  receive 
their  votaries  at  the  places  set  apart  for  such  contamU 
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natecl  rites  by  the  wholesome  ami  discriminating  vigilance 
of  the  laws — their  admirers  would  have  free  access  to 
their  temples,  and  indulge  uninterruptedly  in  gratifica- 
tions, connived  at  for  wise  purposes  by  the  legislature,  as 
the  only  safeguard  against  the  utter  subversion  of  domes- 
tic felicity,  and  the  violent  rupture  of  the  sacred  chain 
which  links  man  to  man,  by  all  the  heartfelt  ties  of  kin-* 
dred.  No  person,  whose  premeditated  wish  it  is  not  to 
form  acquaintance  with  the  frail  daughters  of  illicit  love, 
would  be  exposed  to  their  artful  temptations,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  not  be  liable  to  fall  into  their  company,  and 
have  to  struggle  with  their  dangerous  lures.  If  he  be 
found  to  wander  from  his  direct  path,  if  he  turn 
aside  out  of  the  high  road,  to  strike  into  the  bye-paths 
which  lead  to  the  haunts  of  vice  and  impurity,  the 
blame,  as  well  as  the  peril  of  the  deed,  would  be  his  own  I 
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The  Modem  Dunciad,  a  Satire,  with  Notes,  Biographical  and 
Critical.     Wilson.  12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  some  slight  por- 
tion of  fancy,  judgment,  and  spirit,  were  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  debut  of  the  pretenders  to  satire  ; 
and  though  grossness  and  ribaldry  might  be  excused, 
vigour,  acuteness,  and  the  power  of  exciting  ridicule, 
were  considered  as  indispensable  to  moderate  success. 
After  tasting  the  pungency  of  Churchill,  and  relishing^ 
the  attic  salt  of  Mason,  the  palate  of  the  majority  of 
readers  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  insipid  effusions 
of  a  Whitehead,  and  a  Moore.  Even  the  vulgarity  of 
the  elder  Colman  was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his 
wit;  the  genius  of  Peter  Pindar  redeemed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  his  blasphemies  and  his  vulgarities;  and 
even  the  friends  of  the  first  actor  of  the  age  were  not 
unwilling  to  forget  the  sarcastic  mention  of  Kemble's 
foggy-throat,  in  their  admiration  of  Mr,  GirTord's  poetical 
and  satirical  endowments, 
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ff  we  may  judge,  however,  by  the  literary  history  of 
the  last  ten  years,  the  genius  of  satire  lias  fled  to  return 
no  more,  or  the  excellence  of  that  art  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  the  concatenation  of  sonorous  lines,  and  the 
profusion  of  unmeaning  epithets.  Not  a  single  produc- 
tion has  lately  appeared  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
order  of  virtue,  or  to  abash  the  effrontery  of  vice.  The 
dignity  of  Juvenal,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  namby-pamby  verses  of  Virgil  in  London, 
and  the  Two-penny  Post  Bag:  Humphrey  Hedgehog 
usurps  the  tub  of  Diogenes;  Peter  Pindar,  (jun.)  steals 
the  name  of  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Theban 
bard  ;  and  the  chair  of  Persius  is  assumed  by  the  author 
of  the  Modern  Dunciad. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  production  before  us,  is  one 
of  those  favoured,  and  fortunate  individuals,  who  possess 
just  sufficient  spirit  and  ambition  to  attempt  an  act  of 
petty  mischief,  without  the  ability  to  accomplish  it. 
They  have  all  the  gratification,  therefore,  of  attempting 
an  evil  action,  without  incurring  the  punishment  that 
might  await  its  actual  commission.  The  writer  of  the 
Modern  Dunciad,  for  instance,  would  doubtless  be  very 
provoking  if  he  could  ;  but  luckily  for  him,  all  his  exer- 
tions are  ineffectual ;  and  we  positively  believe  that  were 
he  to  publish  a  volume  of  similar  dimensions  every  week., 
he  might  wait  till  the  day  of  doom  before  the  most  cut- 
tingsatire  in  his  book  would  provoke  the  resentment  of  the 
most  irritable  animal  that  ever  preyed  on  the  garbage  of 
literature,  or  grazed  on  the  borders  of  Parnassus,  He 
might  as  well  endeavour  to  tickle  an  elephant  with  a 
straw,  as  to  reform  or  provoke  even  a  Busby  or  a  Bowles, 
by  his  rapid  and  monotonous  stanzas.  As  far  as  regards 
the  mere  succession  of  syllables,  and  the  accordance  of 
rhymes,  he  has  fallen  into  no  glaring  error,  except  in  the 
two  last  of  the  poem  i 

"  Then  at  Albina's  rout  complete  the  ycaun. 

With  her  blue  stocking  friends,  and  gape  till  morn  z? 
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But  he  never  displays  exuberance  of  fancy,  originality 
of  thought,  or  felicity  of  expression.  Lord  Byron's 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  has  been  the 
model  of  his  careful  imitation,  but  the  copy  is  merely  a 
shadow  of  the  original ;  and  the  reader,  who  by  a  reso- 
lute exercise  of  his  patience,  has  at  length  accomplished 
its  perusal,  in  vain  endeavours  to  recal  to  his  recollec- 
tion a  splendid  image,  a  fortunate  allusion,  or  a  skilful 
sarcasm. 

He  is  always  easy,  but  rarely  interesting  :  and  his 
greatest  merit  is  the  harmony  of  his  verse;  his  greatest 
fault  invincible  mediocrity. 

The  following  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  impartial  estimate  of  the  volume: 

"  But  high  above  the  rest,  distinguished  far, 

As  bard  and  tourist  shone  the  mighty  Carr, 

Of  scribes  the  chief ;   and  once  upon  a  time, 

The  undisputed  lord  of  prose  and  rhyme. 

Histories  he  wrote,  and  etchings  he  would  draw, 

Of  towns  and  cities  which  he  never  saw. 

And  travelled  daily  o'er  much  foreign  land, 

(More  wond'rous  still)  in  Bridge-street,  or  the  Strand. 

And  hence  arose  with  all  his  boasted  care, 

Some  odd  mistakes,  which  made  the  reader  stare  : 

Thus  German  dames  were  beauteous  to  the  sight, 

The  French  profoundly  grave,  the  Dutch  polite, 

The  Scotch  sincere,  and  Ireland's  jovial  sons, 

Too  dull  by  half  to  relish  jokes  and  puns. 

Did  critics  sneer  at  some  unlucky  guest, 

Sir  John's  own  bulls  were  errors  of  the  press; 

And  lest  upon  his  back  the  rod  should  fall, 

The  printers'  devils  were  to  blame  for  all." 

Considering  the  variety  of  names  introduced  into  the 
poem,  and  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  notes,  of  minute  discussion,  extended  criticism, 
and  entertaining  anecdote,  the  barrenness  and  brevity  of 
the  writer  before  us,  are  peculiarly  reprehensible.  He 
dismisses  Mr.  Southey,  and  his  works,  in  a  note  of  eight 
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lines  ;  and  mentions  Mr.  Ireland,  of  Shakespearian  memo- 
ry, as  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  romances.  On  one 
gentleman,  however,  whose  early  superintendence  of 
the  Scourge,  we  are  not  reluctant  to  acknowledge,  he 
has  been  peculiarly  liberal.  His  attack  upon  Mr.  Hew- 
son Clarke  occupies  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  lines  of 
his  valuable  pages,  and  appears  to  have  called  forth  all 
the  resources  of  his  genius.  From  the  friendly  prayer 
which  he  offers  up  in  Mr.  Clarke's  behalf,  we  should 
suspect  the  author  to  be  an  Irishman. — 

"  Oh  may  he  late  for  all  his  sins  atone, 

And  while  he  gains  their  ears,  preserve  his  own.  " 

He  evidently  means  "  Oh  may  he  soon  for  all  his  sins 
atone  ;"  but  when  the  verse  requires  it,  who  would  not 
dispense  with  sense  and  grammar  ?  His  accusations 
against  Mr.  Clarke  are,  first,  that  "  he  is  pertinacious  and 
never  enough  quoted."  If  perseverance  in  well-doing 
be  pertinacity,  that  gentleman  will  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge;  his  being  never  enough  quoted,  is  the  fault  of 
such  impertinent  and  trifling  babblers  as  the  author  of 
the  Modern  Dunciad.  But  "  he  has  written  in  the  Sati- 
rist, and  the  Scourge"  And  have  not  the  most  eminent 
and  most  virtuous  of  the  luminaries  of  English  literature 
indulged  without  reproach  in  the  composition  of  sati- 
rical works,  and  circulated  their  effusions  through  the 
medium  of  magazines  ?  One-fourth  of  the  works  of  Pope 
are  devoted  to  personal  satire  :  the  very  Dunciad,  which 
the  writer  before  us  so  vainly  attempts  to  imitate,  is  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  rogues  and  the  blockheads  of  the 
last  century:  the  works  of  Dryden  and  Swift,  and  Ar- 
buthnot,  abound  in  every  species  of  composition  that  can 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Scourge,  or  ever  employed 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Clarke.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  was 
conducted  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  many  of 
the  most  popular  periodical  productions  of  the  present 
age,  are  beneath  the  superintendence  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  respectable  individuals.     Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  true, 
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has  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  satire  altogether,  and  in  a 
great  measure  relinquished  his  connection  with  periodi- 
cal literature;  but  this  desertion,  we  are  convinced,  arises 
from  the  pressure  of  more  serious  engagements  rather  than 
from  regard  to  the  clamors  of  the  revengeful  and  the  un* 
just. 

His  description  of  Dr.  Busby's  arts  of  publication,  de- 
dication, solicitation,  and  recitation,  is  fully  justified  by 
the  conduct  of  that  singular  individual,  and  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  his  son.  That  young  gentleman  has  lately 
announced  his  intention  to  read  before  a  public  company, 
the  original  epistle  from  which  he  asserts  the  letter  of 
Junius  to  the  King, to  be  a  literal  extract.  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  we  are  persuaded,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
letter  itself  is  the  original,  and  that  the  long  epistle  so 
miraculously  discovered  by  Mr.  Busby,  is  manufactured 
from  the  other  by  the  addition  of  a  few  leading  and  con- 
cluding paragraphs.  Let  not  Mr,  Busby  try  the  patience 
of  the  public  too  far.  One  subscription,  and  one  folly  in 
a  season,  is  quite  sufficient  to  exhaust  its  indulgence, 
were  the  claims  of  the  family  to  literary  pre-eminence  as 
solid  and  legitimate  as  they  are  unfounded  and  fallacious, 
Mrs.  Wilmot  Serres  has  before  this  time  discovered  that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  assert  than  to  convince,  and  that 
something  more  than  conceit,  presumption,  and  igno- 
rance, are  requisite  to  the  circulation  of  an  expensive 
work,  even  though  it  professes  to  contain  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  a  bishop.  If  Mr.  Busby  be  really  acquainted  with 
any  circumstances  relative  to  Junius,  not  already  known  to 
the  public,  why  does  he  not  fairly  and  openly  declare  them 
through  the  medium  of  some  periodical  miscellany,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  pick  up  a  few  paltry  half-crowns  by  a 
mysterious  and  partial  perusal  of  a  letter,  of  which  he 
can  neither  trace  the  origin,  nor  prove  the  authenticity  ? 

Of  the  author's  taste  and  judgment  as  an  amateur  of 
music,  and  of  the  sister-art,. some  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  the  subjoined  attack  on  Catalani  and  Deshayes. 
If  to  demand  as  much  for  their  exertions  as  they  can  ob- 
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tain,  be  a  folly  or  a  crime,  where  is  the  priest,  the  lawyer, 
or  the  legislator,  that  is  not  equally  guilty  with  the  Ita- 
lian songstress,  whose  avarice  is  the  theme  of  vulgar  and 
unmanly  declamation.  The  voice  of  Madame  Catalani,  we 
presume,  is  her  own  exclusive  property,  and  she  has  a 
right  to  barter  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Between  her  and 
her  audience  there  can  be  no  interchange  of  personal  sym- 
pathy, and  she  can  only  be  guided,  therefore,  inher  reply  to 
the  proposals  of  the  manager,  by  considerations  of  prudence 
and  convenience.  The  author  of  the  Dunciad  appears  by 
his  assertion  that  he  loves  the  plainer  language  of  the  heart, 
to  imply  that  the  musical  efforts  of  Catalani  are  "far-fetch- 
ed songs  that  stretched  the  lab'ring  throat."  Yet  if  Ma- 
dame Catalani  be  distinguished  by  any  quality  more 
peculiarly  than  another,  it  is  pathos  :  she  can  astonish, 
but  she  can  also  delight.  In  "  God  Save  the  King,"  she 
would  convert  a  jacobin  into  an  enthusiast  for  royalty, 
and  the  warmest  admirers  of  Miss  Stephens  would  have 
no  reason  to  be  disatisfied  with  the  "Cease  your  funning" 
of  her  Italian  predecessor,  even  as  far  as  regards 
beauty  and  originality  of  expression.     If  the 

"  Attitude  obscene  'gainst  nature's  plan, 

Which  more  bespeaks  the  monkey  than  the  man,'* 

be  intended  as  characteristic  of  Deshayes,  it  is  a  malig- 
nant and  ignorant  calumny.  The  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
Deshayes  were  distinguished  by  the  utmost  chastity  of 
manner  :  every  movement  was  graceful,  easy,  or  dignified  ; 
his  influence,  upon  the  imagination,  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye,  was  not  less  pure,  enchanting,  and  exalted,  than 
thatof  the  finestmodels  of  Grecian  sculpture;  and  thespec- 
tator,  who  could  have  abstracted  his  attention  from  the 
scene,  to  brood  over  an  impure  idea,  or  even  to  cast  a  glance 
on  the  surrounding  figurantes  except  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  principal  groupe,  should  have  sought  for 
pleasure  within  the  purlieus  of  Wellclose-square. 

"  You  blame  my  taste  if  careless  midst  the  roar, 
When  noble  critics  hiccup  out  "  Encore ," 
As  Catalani,  charming  queen  of  sounds, 
Sings  a  bravura  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Or  blythe  Deshayes  all  life  and  spirit  swims. 

Through  the  gay  dance,  and  twirls  his  pliant  limb*. 

Formed  in  a  coarser  mould,  untaught  by  art, 

I  love  the  plainer  language  of  the  heart ; 

No  far-fetched  song  that  strains  the  lab'  ring  throat, 

No  squeaking  eunuch's  soft  Italian  note, 

No  attitude  obscene  'gainst  nature's  plan, 

Which  more  bespeaks  the  monkey  than  the  man." 

The  preceding  verses  present  a  fair,  but  not  unequalled 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  genius,  taste,  and 
merit,  may  be  wantonly  vilified  and  traduced  by  igno- 
rance and  malignity.  Either  the  author  of  the  Modern 
Dunciad  has  not  heard  Catalani,  or  seen  Deshayes,  or 
he  is  utterly  incompetent  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  music 
or  dancing.  Yet  it  is  of  critics,  such  as  these,  that  tran- 
cendent  excellence  is  sometimes  condemned  to  conciliate 
the  favor,  and  adopt  the  suggestions  ;  and  if  any  proof 
were  required  of  the  utility  of  a  periodical  publication, 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Scourge,  it  would  be 
the  obvious  necessity  of  some  impartial  and  fearless  lite- 
rary tribunal,  to  which  offended  excellence  and  insulted 
virtue  may  appeal. 


ORIGINAL  CHARACTERISTIC  ANECDOTES 

•  OF 

PRINCE  FIELD-MARSHAL  BLUCHER. 

The  brilliant  and  astonishing  events,  which  have  illus- 
trated beyond  all  former  precedent  the  history  of  the  last 
campaign  against  the  common  destroyer  of  Europe,  have 
rendered  the  name  of  the  gallant  hero  of  Mont-martre 
familiar  to  every  ear.  But  the  anecdotes  which  are  related 
of  the  great  Blucher  in  this  country  are  chiefly  confined 
to  his  latter  exploits  ;  the  achievements  which  distin- 
guished the  more  early  part  of  his  glorious  career  are  not 
so  generally  known.  The  following  characteristic  traits 
of  this  truly  brave  man  are  communicated  by  a  Prussian 
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officer,  who  had  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  com- 
mand of  Blucher,  when  he  was  colonel  of  the  hussar  re- 
giment, which  afterwards  bore  his  name,  in  the  years 
1793  and  179-1.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  have  never  appeared  in  print  in  England. 

"  In  1793  Blucher,  it  is  well  known,  formed  part  of 
the  corps  d'armee  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
On  a  reconnoitering  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Lille  in 
Flanders,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of 
French  cavalry,  who  advanced  towards  him  at  full  gallop, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  party  of  French  infantry  made 
dispositions  to  cut  him  off  from  the  chaussee,  or  high  road. 
Blucher,  in  an  instant,  perceived  the  perilous  predica- 
ment in  which  he  stood ;  but  the  case  was  desperate ; 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  He  pushed  forward 
with  his  followers  at  full  speed,  attacked  the  infantry, 
who  attempted  to  block  up  his  passage  with  the  most 
determined  fury,  cut  the  major  part  in  pieces,  and  com- 
pelled the  rest  to  a  precipitate  flight. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  detachment  of  French  cavalry, 
greatly  superior  to  his  own  troops  in  number,  had  nearly 
come  up  with  him.  Blucher  and  his  party  were  under 
the  necessity  of  retreating,  and  had  no  other  hopes  of 
safety  but  the  confidence  of  being  better  mounted  than 
their  enemies,  who  pressed  close  at  their  heels.  During 
the  pursuit  a  French  officer  appeared  to  single  out  Blu- 
cher with  peculiar  avidity,  and  galloping  with  greater 
impetuosity  than  the  rest,  gained  ground  upon  him.  Blu- 
cher faced  about,  and  in  his  turn  rode  furiously  towards 
the  French  officer.  It  was  already  dusk,  when  they 
came  to  blows.  The  Frenchman  paid  for  his  temerity 
with  his  life,  and '  his  horse  (observed  Blucher  some  con- 
siderable time  after  this  event,)  stands  at  present  in  my 
stable/ 

"  In  1794  Blucher  made  an  attack  on  a  body  of  French 
troops  in  garrison  in  a  small  town  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  accompanied  in  this  enterprize  by  Count  von 
Hohenzollern,  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of 

voi*.  ix.  # 
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Austria.  The  Count  gave  instructions  to  bis  Chef  dfE&- 
caaron,  who  commanded  the.  detachment  of  Imperial 
curassiers,  employed  to  second  Blucher' s  operations,  to 
follow  precisely  the  orders  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself,  the  Count,  only  acted  the  part  of  spectator.  The 
attack  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Blucher's  horse 
was  shot  under  him — the  gallant  Count  von  Hohenzollern 
immediately  insisted  on  his  accepting  his  own  charger, 
and  himself  assisted  him  to  mount.  On  Blucher's  mak- 
ing some  difficulties  to  accept  his  polite  offer — (  Blucher! 
6  (said  the  Count)  I  do  not  command  on  this  occasion, 
6  but  I  wish  to  co-operate  with  you.  I  am  in  every  other 
*  respect  a  mere  spectator  ;  but  yOu  must  so  far  allow  me 
6  to  assume  the  right  of  giving  orders,  as  to  insist  upon 
'  your  taking  my  horse/ — The  Count  was  helped  to  ano* 
ther  horse  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp." 

"  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  confided  to  Blucher  the  ex* 
ecution  of  a  very  important  reconnoitering  operation  on 
the  Bieiss.  The  gallant  Colonel,  who  wished  to  execute 
his  commission  to  its  utmost  possible  extent,  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  the  town  of  Deux-ponts,  which  he  or- 
dered fifty  hussars  to  enter  at  full  gallop.  A  detachment 
of  French  troops  were  posted  in  the  town,  but  left  it 
precipitately  the  moment  they  were  informed  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Blucher  found  on  his 
entrance  into  Deux-ponts  all  the  wine-cellars,  with 
their  contents,  sequestered  as  the  property  of  Fiance,  and 
sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  French  republic.  The  citi- 
zens, though  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  departure  of  the 
French  from  their  town,  still  however  were  fearful  of 
profiting  of  this  event  by  tearing  off  the  French  seal  from 
the  doors  of  their  cellars,  and  taking  possession  of  their 
confiscated  property.  Blucher,  who  easily  perceived  the 
motives  of  their  timidity,  and  that  they  were  apprehen- 
sive of  being  severely  punished  by  the  French,  in  case  of 
their  re-occupation  of  Deux-ponts,  sent  his  aid-de-camp 
with  a  competent  number  of  men  round  the  town,  and 
caused  every  cellar  to  be  forced  open  by  his  own  people. 
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Hereupon  he  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  ordered  him  to 
instruct  the  inhabitants  to  inform  the  French,  should 
they  return,  that  he  had  hif.-df  confiscated  all  the  wine 
for  the  use.  of  ins  own  troops.  This  stratagem  immedi- 
ately produced  tue  desired  effect.  The  delighted  inha- 
bitants carried  oil  their  wine  to  a  place  of  security  and 
concealment,  and  Blucher,  to  afford  them  time  to  accom- 
plish this  measure,  continued  to  occupy  Deux-ponts  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day,  which  he  employed  in  ha- 
rassing attacks  on  the  enemy's  fore-posts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town/' 

"Not  far  from  Sahbach,  Blucher  fell  in  with  an  advan- 
ced part  of  the  French.  He  rode  up  to  the  enemy  in  full 
gallop,  accompanied  only  by  a  subaltern  officer,  charged 
three  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed  on  the  spot,  the  otaei 
two  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners." 

"  At  the  affair  of  Neustadt  m  1794,  where  Blucher 
with  his  corps  acquired  so  much  renown,  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  whole  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  among 
the  prisoners  was  a  French  soldier,  who  had  his  thigh 
broke  by  a  kick  from  a  horse  that  passed  over  his  body, 
It  was  already  night,  when  he  was  carried  off  from  the 
spot  where  he  lay,  and  placed  on  a  bundle  of  straw  near 
a  fire,  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  better  taken  care  of. 
Blucher  ordered  wine  with  some  refreshment  to  be 
served  up  to  him.  But  the  wounded  prisoner  not  only 
refused  to  partake  of  any  nourishment,  but  even  rejected 
the  efforts  made  to  bind  up  his  thigh,  calling  vehemently 
upon  the  bye-standers  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by 
shooting  him  through  the  head.  The  Prussian  soldiers 
were  irritated  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  rejected 
their  well-meant  offers.  Some  of  them  exclaimed  with 
impatience — 4  that's  a  proper  obstinate,  head-strong  French 
dog.r — Blucher,  who  was  standing  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot,  in  earnest  conversation  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Muffling — heard  the  observations  made  by  his 
hussars — he  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  and  drew 
near  to  the  unhappy  sufferer.     The  latter,  finding  all  his 
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intreaties  to  be  dispatched  ineffectual  and  of  no  avail, 
had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  despondency,  and 
appeared  totally  indifferent  to  every  thing  that  passed 
around  him.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night.  Blucher  or- 
dered some  great  coats  and  blankets  to  be  brought,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  the  poor  wounded  prisoner  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  At  this  command  the 
prisoner  raised  his  languishing  eye,  which  he  fixed  with 
scrutinizing  gaze  upon  Blucher.  But  in  an  instant  he 
turned  his  looks  aside,  bent  them  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  apathy  and  stupor.  Blucher,  be- 
ing little  versed  in  the  French  language,  desired  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Count  von  Gottz,  to  remonstrate  with  the  pri- 
soner, and  represent  to  him  the  necessity  of  suffering  his 
thigh  to  be  bound,  as  likewise  of  taking  some  little  re- 
freshment in  order  to  strengthen  him.  The  prisoner 
preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  Blucher  again  begged 
Go/tz  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Frenchman  to 
act  with  more  fortitude  and  reason.  He  observed  to  him, 
through  the  interpretation  of  his  aide-de-camp,  that  he 
'  had  ever  considered  that  person  to  be  a  weak  man,  and 
e  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  soldier,  who  could  not 
'  support  his  destiny ;  that  despair  and  sullen  indifference 
c  were  the  infallible  tokens  of  a  little  and  despicable  soul. 

*  For  the  rest  (added  Blucher,)  you  have  no  cause  for  de- 
6  spondency  :  your  wounds  admit  of  cure ;  and  though  the 
'  fortune  of  war  has  made  you  our  prisoner,  you  are  never- 

*  theless  in  the  hands  of  men,  of  human  beings  like  your- 

*  self.  As  far  as  I  can  alleviate  your  sufferings,  beassured 
'  you  shall  want  for  nothing.' 

"At these  words,  the  wounded  prisoner  again  raised 
his  downcast  eyes,  which  he  directed  with  eager  curio- 
sity on  Blucher — a  flood  of  tears  burst  forth.  Blucher, 
with  his  accustomed  affability,  took  the  poor  man  by 
the  hand,  which  he  affectionately  squeezed.  Now  was 
the  triumph  over  obstinacy  and  a  sullen  desire  to  die, 
completely  gained.  The  surgeon  made  his  appearance 
— the  prisoner's  thigh  was  set  and  bound,  as  well  as  ex- 
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isting  circumstances  would  permit — hereupon  he  was 
placed  upon  a  mattrass. 

Struck  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  manners,  Blu- 
cher  requested  to  know  the  cause  of  his  former  obstinacy. 
The  following  is  the  prisoner's  reply  :  '  I  was  forced  in- 
'  to  the  service  of  the  republic — my  father  perished 
'  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine- — my  mother  died  of  a 
'  broken  heart — my  brother  lost  his  life  in  battle— I  was 

*  compelled  to  march  ;  my  wife  and  child,  from  whose 
'  embraces  I  was  torn,  are  at  this  moment  suffering  all 
4  the  horrors  of  want  and  starvation.  Thus  circumstanced 
(  and  wounded  as  I  am,  life  for  me  had  lost  all  its  charms. 
e  I  hailed  the  approach  of  death,  as  my  happy  release  from 

*  misery.  But  your  persevering  goodness  has  touched  my 
'  heart,  and  awakened  me  to  better  sentiments.     I  am  now 

*  resolved  to  bear  up  against  fate,  and  to  leave  my  future 
'destiny  to  the  disposal  of  an  All-wise  Creator." 

"  All  present  were  deeply  affected  at  this  mournful 
recital.  Blucher  in  particular,  was  highly  delighted  to 
see  his  hussars,  who  but  a  few  moments  before  had 
branded  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with  the  appellation 
of  **  Obstinate  French  Dog"  now  vie  with  each  other  in 
commiserating  his  sufferings — he  left  him  with  orders 
to  take  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and  the  following  day 
caused  him  to  be  removed  to  the  adjacent  village  of  Wei- 
denthal,  where  he  gave  strict  injunctions  to  the  mayor 
to  see  to  it  himself,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting, 
which  might  promote  the  prisoner's  cure,  and  contribute 
to  his  comfort  and  relief.  Such  traits  as  these  do  honour 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  cast  a  transient  gleam  of 
radiance  over  the  horrors,  inseparable  from  a  state  of  ac- 
tive warfare!  horrors,  which  happily  are  known  only  by 
report  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  ! 


ANECDOTES. 

The  great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  it  is  well  known,  was  not 
very  nice  with  respect  to  dress.  His  waistcoat  and  breeches 
were  generally  covered,  and  literally  begrimed  with  snuff.  His 
coat  was  old  and  threadbare  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
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his  attire  was  his  hat,  which  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  ori- 
ginal shape  and  colour.  One  day,  as  he  was  entering  his  pa- 
lace at  Potsdam,  after  having  reviewed  his  troops,  one  of  the 
guards,  noticing  his  negligent  appearance,  accosted  his  compa- 
nion with  the  following  question  :  "  Pray,  comrade,  did  you 
observe  what  a  slovenly  hat  our  Fritz  (the  appellation  by  which 
the  king  was  generally  known  by  his  troops,)  wore  to-day  ?" 
"  Aye,  marry  !  did  I,M  replied  the  other,  "  but  did  you  take 
notice  what  a  head  he  wears  under  that  hat  ?" 


The  notorious  Vandamme,  whose  cruelties  rendered  his 
name  detested  throughout  all  Europe,  at  the  time  he  was 
charged  with  the  haute  police  of  the  northern  departments,  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  Bonaparte,  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  at  the  battle  of  Silesia.  He  was  sent 
to  Moscow,  where  he  endeavoured  to  intrigue,  and  actually  so 
far  imposed  upon  the  good-nature  of  many  of  the  principal  no- 
bility, that  he  was  peculiarly  noticed  and  honoured.  He  re- 
ceived frequent  invitations  from  several  of  the  first  families,  and 
even  balls  were  given  in  compliment  to  the  captive  French  ge- 
neral. Information  of  this  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  was  so  incensed  at  the  attentions  paid  to  a  ruffian,  who  had 
stained  his  hands,  among  other  numerous  victims,  with  the 
blood  of  two  of  the  relations  of  the  Empress,  of  the  house  of 
Oldenburgh,  that  he  caused  a  very  severe  reprimand  to  be  given 
to  the  Governor  of  Moscow,  Rostepchin,  for  suffering  such 
practices,  accompanied  with  ,  strict  orders  to  send  Vandamme 
immediately  away  from  Moscow  to  a  very  remote  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  late  events,  however,  have  set  this  mon- 
ster once  more  at  liberty.  Ee  is  now  returned  to  France, 
where,  if  he  met  with  his  deserts,  he  would  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  crimes  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.'  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  sanguinary  character  of  this  butcher, 
from  the  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of 
Fumes,  on  his  entering  that  town,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution — "  Je  vous  apporte,  (said  the  cruel  wretch)  la  mort, 
et  la  famine  ;"  (I  bring  you  death  and  famine.)  "  Rien  que 
cela,  mon  General?"  (Is  that  all,  General  ?)  interrupted  Mons. 
von  L ,  one  of  the  common-council  of  that  town.  Van- 
damme, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  was  a  journey- 
man brewer  at  Antwerp. 


(     03     ) 
SIR    E  LD  R  E  D  : 

A     GOTHIC    FRAGMENT. 
"  I    have  supped   full  of   horrors." 

"  Hauk,  how  fearfully  the  storm  rages,  and  the  wind 
howls!  The  moon,  pale  witli  affright,  has  withdrawn 
her  beams,  and  not  a  star  peeps  forth  to  cheer  the  dread- 
ful gloom!  Poor  wanderer!  Whither  canst  thou  go  ? 
Thou  art  homeless  amidst  a  thousand  homes  !  No  kindly 
roof  presents  itself  to  shelter  thee  from  the  merciless  ele- 
ments! No  blazing  fire  burns  to  give  thee  warmth  !  No 
tender  wife,  or  kin,  or  parent,  awaits  thy  corning  with 
smiles  of  joy  that  might  compensate  all  thy  sufferings  ! 
Forlorn  and  hapless  fugitive — curse  thy  being,  and  perish!" 

Such  were  the  words  uttered  by  Sir  Eldred  ap  he  en- 
tered upon  the  gloomy  borders  of  a  boundless  heath  that 
stretched  in  melancholy  solitude  before  him,  while  the 
heavens  poured  down  a  deluge,  and  every  warring  wind 
seemed  to  be  sent  forth,  as  it  were,  to  ravage  this  globe. 
It  was  a  scene  that  might  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart  that  ever  bade  defiance  to  mysterious  terror ;  and 
Sir  Eldred,  whose  woes  had  enervated  the  energies  of  his 
nature,  would  have  sunk  beneath  the  conflict,  but  that 
he  dreaded  for  the  fate  of  others;  and  when  the  thought 
of  what  they  would  suffer  came  across  his  mind,  the  re- 
flection roused  him  from  his  fatal  torpor  in'.o  which 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  miseries  had  plunged  him. 
He  therefore  wrapped  his  horseman's  cloak  around  him, 
and  spurring  his  steed,  rushed  across  the  heath. 

He  had  not  travelled  far  when  loud  and  dismal  screams 
arose  upon  the  gale,  and  filled  his  soul  with  horror.  He 
stopped — he  listened — in  the  intervals  of  the  storm  he 
heard  them  distinctly — they  were  the  shreiks  of  agony — 
as  of  one  in  jeopardy.  The  blood  curdled  in  his  veins — 
a  prophetic  terror  seized  him — "  Gracious  God !"  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  deed  of  murder  is  doing — Hark!  how 
the  yells  of  the  murdered  pierce  the  wild  tumults  of 
the  storm,  and  mingle  with  the  horrid  dissonance!  Again  ! 
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Vain  talker !  Why  do  you  listen  to  the  bloody  work 
your  presence  may  prevent  perhaps  ?  -  Guide  me,  just 
Heaven,  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  nerve  my  arm  with 
vigour  that  may  strike  the  assassin  dead !" 

He  gave  the  rein  to  his  horse,  followed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  beheld  a  dim 
light  twinkling  at  a  distance.  "  There,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  is  the  scene  of  this  foul  tragedy — still  the  poor 
wretches  scream  for  mercy,  and  still  the  relentless  mur- 
derer urges  his  bloody  purpose.  I  fly  to  save,  or  to 
avenge;"  and  he  drew  his  sabre  forth.  When  he  reached 
the  spot  whence  the  light  issued,  he  could  just  discern  a 
rude,  ill-shapen  dwelling,  which  stood  alone  on  the  rug- 
ged plain.  A  deep  fosse  or  ditch  divided  it  from  the  road. 
Sir  Eld  red  alighted,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree.  The 
cries  were  heard  no  more;  all  was  silence  save  the  roar- 
ing of  the  storm,  and  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  murde- 
rers. "  I  am  too  late,"  said  Sir  Eldred,  w  to  save  the 
wretched  victim — perhaps  victims — of  midnight  assassi- 
nation— their  struggle  is  past — their  sufferings  are  over— - 
their  souls  now  are  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss." 
As  he  uttered  these  words  he  sprang  across  the  ditch, 
and  approached  towards  the  house. 

He  paused — he  listened — 'twas  a  dreadful  silence,  for 
it  solemnly  proclaimed  the  completion  of  the  accursed 
act.  His  blood  ran  coldly  through  his  veins — his  knees 
smote  each  other — his  breathing  was  short — and  his  eyes 
strained  from  their  sockets  in  search  of  the  dreadful  scene 
he  every  moment  expected  to  encounter.  Still  he  went 
forward,  and  opening  a  wicker  gate  he  found  himself  in 
a  small  court-yard,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  a  door 
half  open.  The  light  and  voices  within  told  him  that 
was  the  theatre  where  the  damning  deed  had  been  per* 
petrated.  He  advanced  with  cautious  resolution,  and 
looking  through  a  crevice  of  the  portal,  he  beheld  three 
men  of  grim  and  savage  aspect,  whose  arms  were  bare 
to  their  elbows,  and  reeking  with  gore.  One  of  them  held 
a  knife  in  his  hands  from,  which  the  warm  blood  yet 
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dripped,  while  another,  looking  fiercely  on  the  scarlet 
witnesses  of  his  guilt,  exclaimed  with  a  horrid  laugh, 
"  Who  would  have  thought  she  had  so  much  blood  in 
her  r 

At  these  words  Sir  Eldred  shuddered,  and  his  imagi- 
nation pictured  to  itself  in  colours  vivid  as  reality,  the 
mangled  form  of  some  beauteous  damsel,  whom  those 
ruffians  perhaps  had  way-laid,  and  having  first  violated, 
then  murdered,  that  no  tale  might  tell  their  impious  guilt. 
In  fancy  he  beheld  the  lovely  supplicant,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  looks  that  might  have  pleaded,  not 
in  vain,  for  mercy  to  a  demon  ;  he  beheld  the  tears  of 
unutterable  anguish  roll  down  her  pallid  cheek ;  her  wild 
amazement,  her  ineffectual  struggle  ;  while,  as  she  sub* 
mitted  to  the  fate  she  could  not  shun,  he  heard  the  holy 
curses  breathed  with  her  parting  sigh,  and  the  hellish 
laugh  of  the  pitiless  savages  that  doomed  her  to  destruc- 
tion. This  horrible,  this  appalling  scene,  his  creative 
mind  pictured  in  such  glowing  hues,  that,  goaded  by  the 
momentary  belief,  and  fancying  he  then  beheld  all  that 
his  visionary  brain  had  conjured  up,  he  burst  in 
upon  the  assassins,  and  aiming  a  furious  blow  at  the 
one  nearest  to  him,  would  have  felled  him  to  the  earth, 
had  he  not  nimbly  eluded  his  descending  sword. 

They  all  drew  back  aghast!  Sir  Eldred,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  rage,  horror,  and  revenge,  exclaimed,  "  Devils! 
for  men  I  will  not  call  you,  what  dark  and  bloody  deed 
have  ye  committed  ?  What  hapless  virgin  have  ye  de- 
stroyed ?  And  where  have  ye  concealed  the  bleeding 
victim  of  your  murderous  lust  ?  Nay — start  not — I  heard 
the  dismal  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered  as  they  echoed 
fearfully  across  the  waste.'* 

"  Slaughtered,"  said  one  of  the  direful  crew — "  Aye, 
true  enough,  master — We  have  been  slaughtering;  but 
what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  To  avenge  the  dead,  and  punish  the  living,*'  replied 
Sir  Eldred, 

voi,  ix.  X 
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u  For  the  living,"  rejoined  the  assassin,  "  you  may 
find  some  work,  perhaps,  if  you  are  inclined  that  way— 
and  as  for  the  dead — there  she  is,  if  you  want  to  know 
about  her.'* 

"She!"  uttered  Sir  Eldred,  as  he  slowly  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  corner  where  the  ruffian  pointed,  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  sight  of  dreadful  horror  ;  "  who  is — or 
rather — who  was  she?" 

"  Old  Bess,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Old  Bess  !"   reiterated  Sir  Eldred. 

"  Aye,  Old  Bess-^-master's  five-year  old  Sow — to-mor- 
row's market-day  d'y' see ;  so  — " 

"  Oh  !"  groaned  forth  Sir  Eldred,  as   he  beheld  poor 
Bess,  and  fell1  senseless  on  the  ground  ! — 
*  *  *■  *      Cater  a  dcsunt. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  PRINTER. 


Within  a  small  space  of  this  stones 
Tumbling  into  pie, 
ties  the  once-animated  matter 
of 


Typographer  ; 

In  the  humble  hope,   at  the  publication  of  Hie  last  trumps 

However  distributed  by  the  hand  of  Time, 

Of  being  again  set  up  in  a  more  beautiful  for?ni 

(Truly  justified)) 

As  an  elegant  specimen  of  a  new  and  embellished 

edition  of  the  ivorks  of  his  Author. 


Epitaph  on  a  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  a  Sir  John  Keeling 
in  f  I  believe  J  Ormskirk  Church-yard  ;  he  is  represented  on  his 
Back  with  his  Wife  in  a  kneeling  Posture  at  his  Feet — below 
are  the  following  Lines  : 

Here  lies  Sir  John  Keeling, 

At  his  feet  his  wife  a  kneeling  ; 

When  both  were  alive,  and  had  their  feeling, 

She  ivas  lying  t  and  he  was  kneeling. 


(     »     } 
The  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of    COLIN  M'LOON; 

OR, 

NEWSPAPER   EDITORS. 


V  I  am  set  here  like  a  perdue 
To  watch  a  fellow — a  scurvy  fellow, 
But  what  this  scurvy  feilow  \s}  or  whence, 
Or  whether  his  name  he  William,  or  John, 
Or  Anthony,  or  Dick,  or  any  thing,  I  know  not. 
A  scurvy  rascally  fellow  I  must  aim  at." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  LitlU  French  Lawyer. 

Sir, 
The  long  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  my  last  com- 
munication has,  I  dare  say,  been  perfectly  intelligible  to 
you,  when  you  recollect  how  my  preceding  letter  con- 
cluded. I  told  you,  Sir,  and  I  told  you  with  an  aching 
heart,  that  my  land-lady,  (all  ills  befal  me  for  so  miscal- 
ling her,)  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  my  room,  and 
when  I  was  about  to  try  the  efficacy  of  an  ejectment,  she 
clattered  such  arguments  upon  my  head  through  the 
medium  of  a  tin  saucepan,  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
that  I  never  was  so  convinced  by  woman  in  my  life  be- 
fore. I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  she  raised  several  objections 
in  my  head,  which  I  no  sooner  became  sensible  of,  than  I 
retreated  behind  a  bedstead,  the  proper  medium  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  sexes  ;  but,  as  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  she  got  astride  upon  the  bed,  and  all  I  could  do 
would  not  satisfy  her.  I  tried  all  reasonable  methods,  and 
when  I  found  she  was  determined  to  have  what  I  had  not 
got  to  give,  I  submitted  to  my  poor  bankrupt  condition, 
and  listened  with  exemplary  patience  to  her  alternate  re- 
vilings  and  exhortations.  The  former  I  endured  most  he- 
roically, for  as  a  man  with  one  leg  need  never  be  ashamed 
if  he  is  reproached  for  not  running,  so  he  who  has  no  mo- 
ney to  pay  should  feel  no  indignation  at  running  a  score. 
Her  exhortations  were  not  quite  so  agreeable,  because 
they  turned  upon  a  question  which  we  viewed  in  quite  a 
.different  light.     Mrs.  Gorbelly  Trundlebips,   (that  was 
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my  landlady's  name,)  urged  me  with  the  most  winning 
and  persuasive  eloquence  to  quit  her  apartments,  adding, 
"with  a  degree  of  sublime  generosity,  which  sensibly 
affected  me,  that  she  would  make  me  a  present  of  what  I 
owed  her.  But  I  had  two  objections  to  this  scheme.  In 
the  first  place,  I  knew  if  I  left  her  room,  I  should  have 
no  room  for  a  bed  next  night,  as  I  might  not  perhaps  find 
another  Christian  soul  ready  "  to  take  me  in,"  because 
I  was  hungry  and  homeless  ;  and  in  the  second  place  I 
felt  some  scruples  of  delicacy  and  honor.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  requiting  good  offices;  and  I  calculated  that  if  I 
staid  with  Mrs.  Gorbelly  Trundlehips  a  few  weeks  longer, 
I  should  certainly  get  an  engagement  upon  some  of  the 
papers,  and  then  I  should  be  able  to  pay  her,  and  she 
would  have  more  to  receive  than  if  I  had  gone  away  at  her 
bidding  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  too  proud  to  lay 
myself  under  fresh  obligations  to  strangers,  which  I  must 
have  done,  gone  where  I  would.  From  these  combined 
motives  I  very  calmly  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  where  I 
was,  and  quietly  informed  Mrs.  Gorbelly  Trundlehips 
that  I  would  never  desert  her  because  1  was  in  distress. 

"Distress!"  exclaimed  the  virago,  turning  up  her 
snout  like  a  pig  under  an  apple  tree,  while  she  popped  the 
saucepan  between  her  knees,  and  placing  her. arms  a  kim- 
bo,  glared  upon  me  like  a  famished  tigress, "  marry,  come 
up  with  your  bumfiddle  and  nonsense  ;  I  fancy  I  know 
what  your  gab  is  gaping  at,  but  mayhap  you'll  suck  long 
enough  before  the  milk  comes — you  haven't  as  many 
pence  in  your  pocket  as  you  have  hungry  bellies  in  your 
head  I  trow— for  even  a  louse  starves  upon  a  Scotchman, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  you  lank-jawed  bastard  of  a  highland 
bagpiper — you  shall  either  pay  me  or  turn  out— aye — • 
look  at  your  breeches,  they  are  the  first  pair  I  warrant 
that  were  ever  worn  in  your  family — but  there's  nothing 
in  them  that  will  satisfy  me,  I  dare  say — you  know  you 
have  not  paid  me  a  farthing  since  you  came  here,  and 
that's  three  weeks  come  Sunday  next — and  how  am  I  to 
pay  my  rent,  if  I  am  to  stand  biik  with  such  starvelings 
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as  you  ?"  I  listened  to  this  harangue  in  silent  humi- 
lity; but  when  the  brawny  Amazon,  stooping  down, 
again  clenched  her  culinary  weapon,  I  thought  it  time  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  those  arguments  which  had 
already  left  such  strong  marks  upon  me.  I  started  up 
therefore,  and  seizing  hold  of  a  huge  copper  warming-pan 
that  hung  against  the  wall,  I  brandished  it  with  an  air  of 
defiance:  but  to  my  utter  astonishment  1  beheld,  in  a 
moment,  a  shower  descend  on  the  face  of  my  antagonist 
which  I  little  expected.  It  seems  that  my  predecessor 
in  the  apartment  had  employed  this  utensil  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  a  certain  treasure  in  one  of  those  emergencies- 
Which  are  ape  to  occur  from  too  plentiful  libations  of  sour 
small  beer ;  and  having  deposited  the  sacred  offering  of 
Cloacina,  had  Jel't  it  there,  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  to 
stink  and  perish.  I  unconscious  of  this  hidden  relic,  in 
twirling  the  warming-pan  over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Gorbelly 
Trundlehips,  showered  it  upon  her  face,  which  so  en- 
raged her,  that  she  hurled  her  saucepan  at  rne  in  return, 
with  a  volley  of  abuse  which  I  dare  not  repeat.  The 
missile  weapon  struck  me  over  the  right  eye,  and  the 
pain  produced  by  the  concussion  was  so  exquisite  that  I 
rushed  from  my  corner  in  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Gorbelly  Trun- 
dlehips, who  by  this  time  had  reached  the  door,  and  was 
hastening  down  stairs  to  wash  off  the  shining  honors  from 
lier  face,  when  I  levelled  such  a  blow  with  my  warming- 
pan  at  her  ladjslfup's  warming-pan,  that  her  heels  flew 
up,  and  scorning  to  touch  the  stairs,  she  alighted  on  the 
first  landing-place  with  her  seat  of  honor  where  her  feet 
should  be.  The  fat  rotundity  of  that  peculiar  part  saved 
her  from  any  fracture  happily;  and  she  had  only  to  com- 
plain of  a  contusion  d  posteriori  for  my  d  priori  one.  Thus 
logically,  Sir,  did  we  bring  our  discourse  to  a  conclusion. 
Just  at  the  very  moment  when  Mrs.  Gorbelly  Trun- 
dlehips had  seated  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  my 
friend  Slabber  arrived,  and  looked  aghast  at  the  spectacle 
lie  beheld.  There  was  Mrs.  Gorbelly,  her  lovely  features 
bedewed  with  the  rich  stream  of  her  last  lodger's  bequest, 
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squat  upon  her  haunches  as  if  she  was  playing  at  "  hunt 
the  slipper,"  while  the  reeking  glories  that  hung  about 
her,  scented  the  air  with  a  perfume  that  no  Scotchman 
is  a  stranger  to,  and  which  Slabber  sniffed  up  with  sin- 
gular delight ;  and  I  stood  at  the  top  with  my  warming- 
pan  across  my  shoulder,  like  a  halberd,  pointing  to  the 
gash  across  my  eye,  in  return  for  the  foul  abuse  she  was 
lavishing  on  me  for  having  quickened  her  descent  down 
stairs.  The  pencil  of  a  Hogarth,  could  he  have  viewed 
the  scene,  would  have  been  too  feeble  to  pourtray  it;  so 
far  does  nature  surpass  art.  At  length  Slabber  addressed 
himself  to  me,  and  enquiring  the  reason  of  what  he  saw, 
.asked  me  whether  I  had  just  come  from  St.  Luke's,  or 
was  going  to  ic  ?  To  which  Mrs.  G  or  belly  Trundlehips 
areplied,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  her  legs,  "  that 
if  there  was  law  in  the  land  I  should  go  to  St.  Bridewell," 
and  away  she  hurried. 

Slabber  now  ascended,  and -entered  my  room,  whither 
I  had  retired,  and  shutting  the  door  he  intreated  an  ex- 
planation of  what  he  had  beheld;  but  before  we  could 
-proceed  to  conversation,  it  was  necessary  to  place  my 
•kte  hostile  weapon,  whose  ^contents  I  had  so  unwillingly 
exposed,  outside  the  room.  I  then  told  him  the  case 
exactly  as  k  had  arisen,  and  appealed  to  the  protube- 
rances-on  my  head,  as  well  as  the  incision  over  my  right 
eye,  to  prove  that  I  had  some  reasons  for  my  attack. 
Having  heard  me,  he  shook  his  head,  like  an  empty 
bottle,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it,  and  then  said 
that  he  was  afraid  Mrs.  Gorbelly  Trundlehips  would 
have  good  grounds  for  an  action  of  assault  and  battery, 
but  he  hoped  it  would  not  come  to  that.  In  this  hope  f 
cordially  concurred,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  my 
determination  not  to  let  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  batter 
me  at  pleasure  without  retaliating.  "  To  be  sure,"  added 
Slabber,  smiling,  "  I  must  confess  your  attack  was  per- 
fectly national,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  perceived  on 
your  adversary's  face,  and  I  suppose,  in  expectation  of 
hostilities  you  had  been  wisely  laying  up  a  proper  store 
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ofamnramtiop**'  But  I  protested  against  any  knowledge 
of  what  the  warming-pan  contained,  and  above  all  dis- 
claimed that  1  had  provided  the  means  of  attack.  "  Well,'y 
rejoined  Slabber,  "  it  will  not  be  politic  to  despise  the 
wrath  even  of  this  fag-end  of  a  woman  ;  and  therefore  I'll 
even  try  what  I  can  da  towards  laying,  at  least,  the  pre- 
liminary basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Let  me  see — you  owe 
her  three  weeks'  rent — that  is  six  and  ninepence — and  then 
some  sort  of  douceur  must  be  paid,  I  suppose,  for  the  in- 
dignity you  have  offered  her."  Douceur!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  pay  her  one  farthing  for  her  in-* 
dignities,  till  she  pays  me  for  my  cracked  eye  and  bela- 
boured crown:  why  zounds,  she  began  first,  and  has 
made  my  head  as  knotty  as  an  aged  oak,  with  her  d— d 
saucepan."  What  you  say  is  very  true,  my  friend,"  said 
Slabber,  with  inimitable  coolness,  "  but  there  is  some- 
thing due  to  the  weaker  sex — a  gallantry — a  chivalrous 
spirit  of  refinement,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten/* 
"  The  weaker  sex,  you  call  her,"  I  replied ;  "  I  wish  I 
had  experienced  some  proofs  of  her  weakness  :  however, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  zvill  not  pay  her  a  douceur^ 
and  I  cannot  pay  her  her  rent." — "  Odso,  is  your  exche- 
quer so  empty  as  that—-"  answered  Slabber, — "  I  don't 
know  what's  to  be  done — how  much  may  you  have  to- 
wards it?"  "  Not  a  placket — not  a  bawbee — as  God  is 
my  judge  ;" — "  He  may  be  your  judge,"  replied  Slab- 
ber, "  but  with  such  an  argument  I  defy  you  to  have 
counsel.  This  is  really  an  awkward  dilemma — you  must 
quit  this  room  nolens  vokns ;  for  if  you  stay  in  it  you 
starve  ;  and  if  you  quit  it  to  seek  for  food,  depend  upon 
it  your  return  will  be  barred.  I  would  befriend  you  with 
my  purse  if  I  could — but  the  devil  a  friend  have  I  in  it — 
and  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  taking  the  will  for 
the  deed,  will  not  do  indeed  ;  stop — I  have  it — a  glorious 
thought — I  will  go  down  stairs,  and  keep  the  harridan 
in  conversation,  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  &c. 
while  you  may  seize  the  opportunity — slily  descend — 
and  bolt — you  understand  me — there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
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vent  you- — you  are  so  much  of  a  philosopher  that  you 
disdain  superfluities,  and  carry  your  whole  estate  upon 
your  back— away  then— and  let  me  tell  you,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  of  which  you  need  be  ashamed— you  are 
not  the  first  man  who  has  run  away  from  a  garret  and 
starvation;" 

I  listened  to  this  proposal  with  some  degree  of  com- 
placency I  own,  and  only  asked,  in  reply,  "  whither  shall 
I  go?" — -"  To  my  lodgings — and  there  wait  for  me — * 
hush !  promptitude  in  action  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
prosperous  retreat  to  a  brilliant  conception— I'll  proceed 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy — you  make  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  out-posts— -seize  your  time  well- — and 
leave  the  rest  to  me."  At  these  words  he  quitted  the 
room,  and  descended  with  much  solemnity— I  suppose 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself  scarcely  assumes  more  when  he 
bows  to  Talleyrand.  I  listened  to  the  departing  echo  of 
his  footsteps,  till  I  heard  him  shut  the  parlour-door  with 
vehemence,  which  I  construed  as  a  sort  of  signal  for  me 
to  commence  my  operations.  I  accordingly  put  on  my 
hat,  and  treading  as  lightly  as  Vestris  himself,  I  reached 
the  passage  in  safety,  when,  just  as  I  was  passing  the 
room  where  the  congress  was  assembled,  I  heard  Mrs* 
Gorbelly  Trundlehips  vociferate,  with  an  oath  which  I 
dare  not  repeat — "  pay  me  he  shall  before  he  quits  the 
house.,' — You  lie,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper,  and  with  one 
stride  I  enfranchised  the  threshold.  I  felt  a  pang,  a 
short  one — at  quitting  the  friendly  habitation—but  I  cast 
neither  "  a  longing  nor  a  lingering  look,"  behind,  for  I 
hastened  with  all  speed  to  my  friend  Slabber's  lodgings* 
where  I  awaited  his  arrival  with  considearble  anxiety 
by  what  device  he  would  escape  from  her  clutches,  when 
she  found  that  her  prey  was  gone* 

I  did  not  tarry  long.  He  soon  followed  me— and  the 
contented  chuckle  with  which  he  uttered  "  So  much  for 
Trundlehips,"  as  he  entered,  was  to  me  a  strong  confirma- 
tion that  every  thing  had  succeeded.  .1  very  naturally  how* 
ever,  inquired  how  he  had  acted.  ".When  I  presented  myself 
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before  the  enraged  beldam,"  said  he,  "she  looked  at  me 
as  if  she  could  breathe  a  pestilence  around  and  fold  me  in 
its  sure  destruction.  I  delivered  my  credentials,  and  begun 
to  stipulate  for  a  basis.  She  listened  with  exquisite  con- 
tempt, and  when  I  had  done,  she  merely  ejaculated  the 
simple,  but  affecting  exclamation,  "  Blarney!"  I  renewed 
my  intercessions,  told  her  how  sorry  you  were  for  what 
had  happened — that  the  contents  of  the  warming-pan 
did  not  belong  to  you,  though  you  had  made  free  with, 
other  people's  property,  and  given  them  to  her — that  you 
were  willing  to  make  her  any  apology,  and  would  pay  her 
what  she  demanded  for  rent,  if  she  would  allow  you  to 
depart  unmolested.  At  these  words,  her  fury  redoubled 
itself.  "  Rent  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  does  your  beggarly 
friend  think  that  I  will  be  contented  with  my  rent  only — no 
— I'll  have  satisfaction  for  the  insult — and  as  to  quitting 
the  house,  by  G-d,  he  shall  not  budge  till  I  am  paid  all 
I  demand — no,  the  dirty,  stinking  blackguard — I'll  teacli 
him  to  fling  his  reverence  in  a  lady's  face  wno  civilly 
asked  for  tier  own."  "Oh  !  I  rejoined,  then  it  was  your 
own  reverence  you  wanted  instead  of  his — but  me  thinks 
you  might  have  supplied  yourself  with  that  article!"  She 
did  not  comprehend  that  retort,  but  contented  herself 
with  adding  that  she  wanted  no  more  "  palaver."  By 
this  time  I  concluded  you  had  retired,  and  I  therefore 
added,  with  seeming  unconcern,  that  she  had  better  go 
up,  and  inform  you  of  her  resolution.  "  That  I  will, 
and  something  to  boot,"  said  she,  "  for  Til  have  my  re- 
venge of  him  yet;  he  shall  not  play  his  nasty  tricks  with 
me  for  nothing  I  warrant."  With  these  words  she 
flounced  out  of  the  parlour,  and  proceeded  up  stairs, 
growling  all  the  way  like  an  angry  cur  with  a  bone  in  his 
mouth.  I  listened,  that  I  might  know  my  cue  in  good 
time;  and  when  I  heard  her  exclaim,  as  she  entered 
your  garret,  '  the  scab  has  run  away,"  I  thought  it  good 
time  to  run  too  ;  so  without  waiting  for  her  return,  I 
marched  off  with  flying  colours,  and  left  the  foe  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  field." 

As  he  concluded  this  narration  he  burst  forth  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  as  I  thought  it  no  more  than  polite- 
ness to  laugh  also,  I  expanded  my  month  to  a  most  im- 
pressive grin,  but  the  wrinkling  of  my  face  produced  such 
intolerable  pain,  in  my  wounded  eye,  that  though  I 
began  with  ha  !  ha!  I  soon  ended  with  oh  !  oh  ! 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  was  the  termination  of  this  adven- 
ture, and  I  thought  it  of  too  much  importance  in  the  life 
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of  a  man  like  myself,  to  be  passed  over  without  being 
recorded.  The  episode  has  been  somewhat  long  I  admit*, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  such  of  my 
countrymen  as  may  happen  to  find  themselves  similarly 
situated. 

My  introduction  to  a  certain  clerical  baronet,  and  the 
manoeuvres  of  .Slabber,  I  must  reserve  tor  another  com- 
munication, and  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Colin  M'Loon. 

THEATRICAL    REVIEW. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

The  chief  attractions  of  the  present  month  at.  this  theatre 
have  been  Miss  O'Neil,  and  Mr.  Kemble.  They  played  alter- 
nate nights,  and  their  successive  efforts  provided  an  ample 
treat. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  ?.■%*  Venice  Preserved — King  and  the  Duke 
-—or  Which  is  Which?  (first  time.)  This  last  and  greatest 
dramatic  production  of  the  ill-fated  Otway,  has  always  been 
selected  by  those  female  performers  whose  talents  have  been 
supposed  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  power  of  moving  the  passions. 
Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Craw furd,  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
were  all  distinguished  by  their  performance  of  the  character  of 
Belvidera,  and  each  possessed  some  peculiar  excellence  in  her 
delineation.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  characters  in  which 
the  poet  has  done  so  much  for  the  actress,  that  the  actress  has 
but  little  scope  for  illustrating  the  poet.  The  language,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  conduct  of  Belvidera,  are  all  marked  by 
such  strong  and  distinct  colouring,  that  even  in  the  closet,  and 
unaided  by  scenic  illusion,  and  by  theatrical  recitation,  no  one 
can  peruse  them  without  violent  emotion.  Passionate  and  en- 
dearing fondness,  feminine  sensibility,  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
filial  affection,  compose  this  fascinating  character ;  and  all 
those  qualities  are  embodied  in  words  so  glowing,  so  poetical, 
so  harmonious,  and  displayed  under  circumstances  so  natural, 
so  impressive,  and  so  trying,  that  the  heart  of  the  spectator 
throbs  with  incessant  sympathy,  and  the  laws  of  criticism  are 
almost  suspended  by  those  of  nature.  But  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  Belvidera  alone,  for  the  other  characters  of  the  drama 
excite  contempt  and  indignation  rather  than  pity.  Jaffier  is  a 
whining  villain,  who  deserves  the  ignomy  he  finds  ;  aud  Pierre, 
though  not  without  some  of  the  rough  manly  virtues  of  a  soW 
dier,  is  debased  by  practising  on  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend, 
aud  hy  associatiug  with  ignoble  plotters  for  an  ignoble  pur» 
pose. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  Miss  O'Neilb  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  far  superior  to  any  thing 
which  the  stage  has  exhibited  since  the  time  of  Mrs.  Sid4©ns. 
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T*his  is  great  praise,   but  it  does  not  infer  perfection  ;    nor  is 
Miss  O'Neill  perfect.      So  sanguine   are   our   hopes,   however, 
that  we  believe  she  wants   nothing  which  increased  study  and 
progressive  improvement  will   not   give  her.     Her  greatest  de- 
fect at  present  is,    a  rapid  and  fluent  enunciation,  which  looks 
so  much  like  mere  recitation,  that  the  illusion  of  the   scene  is 
destroyed.     The  great  art  of  acting  is  to  deliver  a  part  in  such 
a  way  that  the  effort  of  memory,  by  which  it   is  retained,  shall 
be  wholly  concealed,  and  the  performer  shall    appear  to    utter 
what  the  character  might  be  supposed  to  say,  rather  than  what 
the  poet  had  set  down.     Now  this  impression  never  can  be  pro- 
duced when  the  delivery  is  so   quick  and  unpremeditated  that 
the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  mind  never  seems  to  accom- 
pany the  eliciting  of  the  thoughts.    In  this  delicate  distinction, 
however,  consists  all  the  difference  between  a  finished  and  in- 
ferior performer  ;  and  in  this,  we  think,  Miss  O'Neill  decidedly 
deficient.     But  in  pathos — in  reaching  the  heart— in  thrilling 
the  bosom — in   calling  forth  tears  and  sighs — she  triumphs 
without  a  rival.     Here  is  her  undisputed  dominion,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  beyond  this  she  will  make  but  few  du- 
rable accessions  of  territory.    Into  the  region  of  terror  and  dis- 
may— where  supernatural  energies   are   to    be   called  forth — 
where  the  grand  and  sublime  features  of  the  human  character 
are  to  be  exhibited — where  a  gloomy,   solemn,  abstracted^and 
almost  unearthly  majesty  is  to  be  assumed — there,   we   appre- 
hend, Miss  O'Neill  would  shine  with  diminished  lustre.  Nature 
seems  to  have  disqualified  her  for  such  characters  as  much  as 
she  has  profusely  adorned  her  for  those  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion.    Her  tender  elegance  of  countenance,  her  soft  melodious 
tones,  her  fair  complexion,   and   her  mild,  unassuming  cast  of 
features,  pre-eminently  fit  her  for  a  Juliet,  an  Isabella,   a  Mrs. 
Beverly,  and  a  Belvidera,  but  would  hardly  correspond  with  a 
Xady  Macbeth,  or    a  Constance.     We  were  peculiarly  sensible 
of  this  deficiency,  even  in  her  performance  of  Belvidera,  for  she 
was   far  from  adequately  expressing   the  bitter  contempt  and 
abhorrence  that  were  required  when  she  upbraids  Jaffier  with 
the  sort  of  ruffians  with  whom  he  was  associating,  and  to  whom 
she  was  delivered  as  a  hostage.     Neither  did  she  succeed  in  the 
celebrated  admonition,  "  Remember  twelve  !"    Instead  of  the 
mingled  tone  of  love,  distrust,  and  hope,  with  which  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  used  to  utter  those  words,  Miss  O'N.  delivers  them  simply  as 
if  she  were  recalling  to  Jaffier   the  promise  he  had  made.     In 
the  interrogatory  too  that  precedes  it,  the  emphatic  "  Indeed  ?!f 
when  Jaffier  assures  her  that  he  will  come  at  the  appointed  hour, 
she  uttered  it  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  tone  of  suspicion,  instead 
of  that  tender   and  persuasive  accent  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
delivered.     These,  however,  are  but  trifling  defects  compared 
to  her  overwhelming  excellencies,  and  we  mention  them  only 
because  we  wish  her  to  be,  what  we  are  sure  she  can  be,  perfect. 
<We  have  not  room  to  expatiate  upon  the  various    touches  of 
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nature  which  she  every  where  threw  in,  but  when  we  say  that 
in  those  scenes  which  are  purely  pathetic,  she  scarcely  fell  be- 
neath what  Mrs.  Siddons  was,  what  eulogy  can  go  higher  ? 

The  other  parts  were  well  sustained.  Young  played  Pierre 
with  great  animation  and  vigor.  Conway,  in  Jaffier,  whined 
and  sighed  with  but  little  elegance,  or  fascination  of  manner  ; 
yet  he  was  respectable  upon  the  whole.  If  he  could  once  per- 
suade himself  that  the  side-boxes  do  not  contain  all  the  sense 
of  the  house,  he  would,  perhaps,  improve. 

Of  the  King  and  the  Duke,  which  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  this  evening,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  may  beseen  with- 
out weariness  by  those  who  can  sit  out  a  play  and  farce.  It  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  some  good  acting  by  Simmons, 
Terry,  and  Jones. 

Thursday,  Dec.  8. — King  John. — King  and  the  Duke  This 
play  sustains  a  heavy  loss  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose 
performance  of  Constance  was  among  the  happiest  efforts  of 
her  wonderful  powers.  Mrs.  Faucit  played  the  character  this 
evening,  but  she  was  alike  destitute  of  dignity  and  feeling. 
Dignity  is. not  expressed  by  merely  tossing  the  head,  curving 
the  lip,  and  walking  with  stateliness  ;  nor  is  feeling  pourtrayed 
by  exclamatory  vehemence  alone.  Kemble,  in  John,  captivated 
us  with  his  usual  excellence.  The  stage  can  boast  no  acting 
finer  than  his  scene  with  Hubert.  As  for  Conway  in  Faulcon- 
bridge,  he  transformed  the  part  into  an  absolute  buffoon— a 
mountebank.  He  roared — he  pranced — he  slapped  his  thigh 
— his  face — and  exhibited  as  many  contortions  as  a  posture- 
master  ;  all  of  which  the  galleries  applauded  with  unbounded 
delight.  Will  this  actor  never  learn  to  manage  his  body  with 
grace  ?  To  substitute  unnatural  and  forced  gesture  for  calm 
and  gentle  action  ? 

Friday,  Dec.  9.  —  Isabella  —  King  and  the  Duke.  Miss 
O'Neill's  performance  of  Isabella  has  many  characteristics  in 
it  which  please  us  more  than  even  Mrs.  Siddons  did.  When 
urged  to  marriage  by  Villeroy,  she  is  sufficiently  cold,  insensi- 
ble, and  reluctant,  but  she  is  not  so  austerely  repulsive,  as 
Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  be,  who  assumed  such  a  chilling  and 
haughty  demeanor,  that  the  perseverance  of  Villeroy  seemed 
more  like  folly  than  love,  for  there  was  nothing  on  which  to 
build  even  hope.  Now  Miss  O'Neill  denies,  rejects,  withholds, 
in  a  manner  that  shews  her  heart  is  with  her  buried  husband, 
but  that  still  no  absolute  abhorrence  of  a  second  marriage,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  convenience,  existing  in  her  mind.  In  all 
the  pathetic  scenes,  she  was  eminently  successful  ;  but  when 
Villeroy  returns,  when  unimaginable  horrors  are  supposed  to 
possess  her  soul,  when  reason  staggers  under  the  magnitude  of 
her  sufferings,  when  with  a  frenzied  hand  she  is  about  to  mur- 
der the  husband  she  so  adored,  there,  we  reluctantly  confess, 
we  found  something  to  wish  for.  In  the  last  scene,  however, 
she  was  very  fine ;  and  in  nothing  more  than  that  convulsive 
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suffocating  kind  of  sob  with  which  she  sinks  down  and  expires, 
as  if  nature  had  really  yielded  to  the  struggle.  Young  played 
Biron  but  coldly  ;  while  Abbot,  in  Carlos,  seemed  to  think  that 
villainy  was  best  pourtrayed  by  cunning  looks  and  hideous  grins. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  his  heavy  march  off  the 
stage  after  his  detection.  Each  step  was  like  that  of  a  bantam 
cock  who  is  exerting  his  utmost  sagacity  in  endeavouring  to  cross 
a  gutter  without  wetting  his  toes. 

Wednesday,  Dec.W — Gamester  —King  and  the  Duke,  Miss 
O'Neill  made  her  first  appearance  this  evening  in  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Beverly,  a  character  so  admirably  suited  to  her  talents, 
that  we  were  truly  delighted  with  her  performance  of  it.  The 
mild,  the  gentle,  the  unsuspecting,  the  fond  and  credulous 
wife  was  finely  exhibited  ;  and  it  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  another  talent  which  she  possesses,  we  mean  the 
power  of  sustaining  the  calm  and  easy  dialogue  of  domestic 
scenes  with  grace  and  elegance.  Tbut  settled  and  habitual 
melancholy,  which  her  condition  might  be  supposed  to  create, 
was  exquisitely  pourtrayed  throughout  the  whole.  The  only 
exception  we  could  find  was  in  her  scene  with  Stvkely :  and 
there  she  did  not  rise  to  that  indignant  and  appalling  energy, 
when  the  villain's  scheme  unfolded  itself,  which  Mrs.  Siddon* 
used  to  display.  We  have  not  space  this  month  to  enter  into 
that  minute  examination  of  her  performance  which  we  intended  ; 
but  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Mr.  Young 
played  Beverly — but  he  did  not  equal  our  expectations.  Mr. 
Terry  in  Stukely  totally  misconceived  the  character.  He  made 
him  a  good-humoured,  chuckling  villain,  instead  of  a  cool,  de- 
signing, subtle  scoundrel ;  and  frequently  provoked  laughter 
when  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  excite  horror.  We 
think  Mr.  Terry  capable  of  playing  the  character  much  better  ; 
and  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  study  it  afresh. 


DRURY-LANE. 

Four  months — nearly  half  the  season — are  now  elapsed,  since 
the  opening  of  the  winter  theatrical  campaign,  and,  during  all 
this  time  Drury-lane  has  not  produced  one  single  work  of  me- 
rit. A  wretched  soi-disant  comedy,  strangled  in  the  very  pangs 
of  child-birth  ;  a  hurried  translation  of  a  French  melo-drama, 
stripped  of  its  only  recommendation — its  musical  charms;  a 
grand  musical  romance,  as  it  is  pompously  styled  in  the  bills, 
'yclept  the  Ninth  Statue,  and  a  Christmas  pantomime,  called 
Harlequin  Sindab,  constitute  the  bulletin  of  the  theatrical  ope- 
rations of  one  of  the  first  theatres  in  Europe. 

Bickerstaff 's  excellent  comedy  of  the  Hypocrite;  a  comedy 
abounding  not  only  in  excellent  humour,  but  in  much  practical 
display  of  thewily  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  dan- 
gerous machinations  of  pious  fraud  and  specious  hypocrisy,  in 
which  Mr.  Dowton  sustained  the  character  of  Doctor  Cantweli, 
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with  great  effect,  and  Mr.  Oxberry  worked  irresistibly  upon 
our  risible  propensities  as  Maw-worm ;  was  followed  b?y  the 
first  representation  of  a  mongrel  piece,  half  pantomime,  half 
farce,  entitled  the  Ninth  Statue.  The  plot  is  founded  on  a 
tale,  in  the  eastern  manner,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wonder- 
ful Minor.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  nursery,  from  which, 
through  the  medium  of  that  indefatigable  play-wright,  Mr.  Dib- 
den,  it  has  been  transplanted  to  the  boards  of  Drury-lane. 

As  a  literary  composition,  it  is  utterly  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  criticism.  It  is  showy  in  the  extreme,  and  indeed 
so  entirely  doesitdepend  upon  the  mechanist,  the  scene-painter, 
the  ballet-master,  and  the  dress-makers,  for  its  attractions,  that 
we  are  not  a  little  astonished  the  managers  should  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, after  having  lavished  so  much  ex  pence  and  magnificence 
upon  this  bauble,  to  bring  forward  an  additional  pantomime  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  boarding-school  masters  and  misses. 
To  increase  the  folly  an,d  absurdity  of  the  piece,  Johnstone  is 
lugged  into  it,  in  the  character  of  Kilnorney,  an  Irish  traveller. 
The  merit  of  Johnstone,  in  the  personation  of  Irish  characters,  is 
universally  allowed;  but  certainly  Mr.  Dibden,  without  any 
very  great  exertion  of  skill  or  talent,  might  have  contrived  to 
have  given  his  Irishman  &  more  consistent  part.  The  father  of 
a  beautiful  young  female,  unsullied  not  only  in  deed,  but  even 
in  word  or  thought,  such  as  Nora  is  represented  to  be — the  only 
one  who,  amongst  so  numerous  a  groupe  of  competitors,  is  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  the  Wonderful  Mirror,  ought  to  exhibit  a 
more  dignified  deportmeut,  and  appear  in  a  more  respectable 
light  than  that  of  a  -printer  s  devil  and  retailer  of  whiskey.  The 
vulgarity  of  the  father  operates,  by  re-action,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  daughter ;  for  fiction  ought  to  assume  the  guise  pf  pro- 
bability, as  Horace  justly  remarks,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry  : 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris. 
So  likewise  poetic  justice  requires  a  due  observance  of  the  gene- 
ral maxim,  from  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  depart  lightly,  nor 
without  assigning  some  competent  ground  for  the  duration. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis : 

Est  in  juveniis,  est  in  equis  patriam 

Virtus — 
but  to  conform  to  the  sage  precepts  of  taste  and  just  analogy, 
requires  talent,  requires  some  little  spice  of  native  genius  ;  re- 
quires at  least  a  due  regard  of  common  sense — whereas  to  ma- 
nufacture a  dramatic  abortion,  on  the  plan  and  principles  of 
modern  practice,  requires  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other.  A 
few  hacknied  phrases,  banded  about  without  choice  or  design  ; 
a  dozen  coarse  bulls,  lugged,  as  it  were,  by  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders into  the  dialogue  ;  trite  remarks,  copied  from  a  common 
place-book,  and  a  due  seasoning  of  vile  puns  and  jests  from 
Joe  Miller — such  is  the  stock  in  trade  with  which  certain  play- 
wrights carry  on  a  successful  barter,  and  engross  the  stage. 
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A  writer  of  any  talent,  in  producing  an  Irishman,  who  is  not 
only  the  favourite,  but  becomes  the  father  in  law  of  the  Priuee 
of  Balsora,  would  rather  have  taken  a  gentleman  for  his  model, 
such  as  Sir  Lucas  O'Trigger,  in  Sheridan's  sprightly  comedy  of 
the  Rivals.  Here  would  have  been  abundant  scope  for  hu- 
mour, without  descending  to  ribaldry.  But  humour  requires 
senilis,  which  nonsense  does  not.  What  must  be  the  opinion  of 
foreigners  of  the  dramatic  taste  and  talent  of  this  country,  were 
they  to  form  their  ideas  of  our  national  literary  character  from 
the  productions  of  authors  such  as  B — n,  M — n,  U — s,  D—n, 
et  hoc  genus  homne  ? 

Of  the  performance  we  cannot  speak  highly.  Johnstone,  as 
an  Irishman,  (Kilnorney)  never  fails  to  please — great  pity  is  it 
that  his  comic  powers  should  be  so  idly  employed  upon  ribal- 
dry and  folly.  Wallack  personated  the  Prince  of  Balsora, 
which  is  a  strutting,  ill-digested,  inflated  part.  Miss  Kelly  is 
the  representative  of  Nora — the  only  interesting  character  in  the 
piece.  In  her  Turkish  dress,  as  page,  she  appears  to  conside- 
rable advautage  ;  and  though  many  other  contemporaries  cou- 
demn  her  adoption  of  the  male  attire,  we,  for  our  part,  see  no 
impropriety  in  it. 

Mr.  Braham,  whose  vocal  abilities  are  unquestionable,  has 
gained  considerable  applause  this  season  as  a  singer,  in  which 
quality  he  has  appeared  in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia,  Devil's 
Bridge,  Fontainbleau,  &c.  But  though  we  with  pleasure  pay 
homage  to  his  musical  science,  we  cannot  but  condemn  a  prac- 
tice which  appears  to  be  growing  so  systematically  prevalent, 
as  eventually  to  threaten  most  serious  inconvenience  and  abuse. 
We  allude  to  the  fashion  of  introducing,  as  it  is  termed,  songs 
-and  airs  into  a  piece,  by  way  of  gaining  eclat  to  some  populat 
performer,  which  have  no  analogy  whatever  with  the  part. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  comic  opera  of  Fontainbleau,  Mr. 
Braham  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  the  third  act, 
ibr  no  avowed  purpose  whatever,  but  to  sing  the  song  of  /?o- 
bert  Adair.  And  this  selfsame  song,  through  the  most  repre- 
hensible neglect,  and  clumsy  management,  has  not  the  slightest 
connection  or  relation  with  the  plot.  The  illusion  of  the  scene 
is  totally  destroyed  by  Mr.  Braham's  songs  entirely  to  the  au- 
dience. He  conies  on  in  a  forest — no  person  near  him — and 
<:haunts  his  Robin  Adair  to  the  listless  air.  He  does  not  even 
utter  a  syllable  of  dialogue,  nor  make  the  most  distant  allusion 
to  any  preceding  part  of  the  action,  but  sings  away  to  the  trees, 
the  owls,  and  to  himself. 

This  is  avowedly  a  gross  inconsistency,  and  if  no  salutary 
check  be  interposed  to  its  increasing  prevaiency,  the  original 
character  of  several  of  operatic  dramas  will,  in  time,  be  totally 
perverted,  overthrown,  and  lost.  We  do  not  frequent  the  thea- 
tre with  the  same  expectations  as  we  do  a  singing- club.  In 
the  latter  we  look  for  singing,  and  for  singing  only — in  the 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  we  require  consistency  of  plot,  just 
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delineation  of  character,  and  not  a  single  song  or  air  ought  to 
be  admitted,  which  has  not  a  close  and  immediate  reference  to 
the  business  of  the  scene.  But  on  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
innovation.  Managers  seem  totally  to  have  lost  sight  of  justice 
and  propriety  ;  nay,  worse  than  that,  they  appear  to  be  totally 
indifferent  to  what  a  point  they  degrade  the  national  character 
for  taste  and  judgment,  provided  they  can  secure  a  good  box- 
broker.  Such  impertinences  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the 
Parisian  stage  ;  at  least,  at  none  of  the  accredited  theatres  of 
the  French  metropolis. 

Dec.  10. — Miss  Walstein  re-appeared  on  the  London  boards, 
after  her  transient  secession  from  Drury-lane,  in  the  character 
of  Letitia  Hardy.  It  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers,  that  Miss  Walstein  supported  this  part,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, and  that  she  was  advertised  in  the  bills  of  the  theatre 
for  a  repetition  of  the  character,  on  Friday  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber. But  the  alarming  indisposition  of  her  mother  having  in- 
duced her  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Dublin,  to  attend  the 
sick-bed  of  a  beloved,  and,  as  it  was  apprehended,  dying  pa- 
rent, the  part  was,  at  a  very  short  notice,  assigned  to  Mrs.  Da- 
vidson. The  latter  lady,  though  far  advanced  in  that  state 
which  "  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords," — nevertheless 
weut  through  the  part  in  a  style  which  left  us  little  reason  to 
regret  the  absence  of  the  actress  whose  place  she  so  ably  filled. 

Of  Miss  Walstein's  style  of  performance,  in  the  character  of 
Letitia  Hardy,  we  have  delivered  our  opinion,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  waver  in  our  sentiments  from  the  specimen  she  gave 
on  her  return  to  the  metropolitan  boards.  Elegance  is  evidently 
not  her  forte.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  candidly  acknow- 
ledge, that  she  is  not  devoid  of  merit ;  though  marked  im- 
provement, and  superior  attainment,  are  not  to  be  expected  at 
a  certain  period  of  life. 

Dowton's  Old  Hardy  is  a  rich  specimen  of  comic  humour* 
The  allusion  he  makes  to  the  forth-coming  Shiloh,  who,  the 
first  evening  of  the  representation  of  the  Belle's  Stratagem,  he 
Jbresaiv  would  beborntt^/iOMf  a  wig — though  an  interpolation, 
ridiculous  and  nonsensical  in  itself,  was  received  with  pro- 
longed and  repeated  plaudits  by  the  audience.  Mrs.  Harlowe, 
as  Racket,  does  not  exhibit  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  de- 
scription she  herself  gives  to  Sir  George  Touchwood,  of  a  fash- 
ionable fine  lady  ;  but  she  makes  up  for  this,  by  the  vivacity 
and  bustle  with  which  she  performs  the  part.  Mrs,  Orger's  Lady 
Touchwood  is  not  devoid  of  interest. 
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THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Egypt's  communication  relative  to  the  case  of  the  Prisoners 
of  War  has  been  received,  and  shall  meet  with  due  attention 
in  our  next  number.—  John  Bull  and  his  Family  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed  till  next  month. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr,  J.  Mitford,  is  about  to  prepare  ma- 
terials for  the  Life  of  Lady.  Hamilton,  which  shall  appear  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  review  of  Dr.  Reece's  pamphlet  upon  Joanna's  preg- 
nancy and  death,  will  also  be  noticed  in  our  next  number* 
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FEBRUARY  2,    1815, 


LORD  COCHRANE^  LETTER  to  LORD 
ELLENBOROUGH. 

In  the  defence  of  a  good  cause  nothing  should  be 
more  carefully  avoided  than  prolixity.    The  people  at 
large,  to  whom  the  victims  of  injustice  and  oppression 
ultimately  appeal,  are  equally  unable  and    unwilling  to 
analize  a  statement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  closely 
printed,  and   capriciously   arranged*     Whatever  is   ad- 
dressed to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  at  large,  should 
touch  more  strongly  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the  argu« 
ment,  referring  the  minute  and  subordinate  details  to  a 
second  division  of  the  work,   to  notes,  or  to  an  appendix. 
Few  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Lord  Cochrane  will 
be  able  to  peruse  the  narrative  before  us  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  exemplary  patience,  and  many  intervals  of  men- 
tal lassitude.     A  short  and  eloquent  preface,  enforcing 
the  leading  arguments  of  the  pamphlet,   and  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  its  general  con  tents  that  a  Judge's  charge 
bears  to  the  evidence,  would  have  confirmed  the  attach- 
ment of  many  well-meaning  friends,  and  removed   the 
suspicions  of  many  thoughtless  enemies,  who  have  nei- 
ther time,  inclination,  or  ability.     Yet  if  the  desultory 
minuteness  of  Lord  Cochrane  be  a  proof  of  his  indiscre- 
tion, it  presents  the  most  unsuspicious  evidence  to  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  to  his  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  his  cause.    The  criminal,  oppressed  by  conscious  guilt, 
would  evade  the  strict  and  close  investigation  that  would 
be  eagerly  demanded  by  the  confidence   of  innocence. 
His  lordship  has  proved  that  he  is  not  more  afraid  of 
scrutiny  than  of  the  chain-shot  of  his  country's  enemies, 
vol.  IX*  x, 
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and  we  hope  that  the  weapons  of  calumny  will  be  found 
as  ineffectual  as  the  batteries  of  the  isle  of  Aix. 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  decision  of  a  learned  lawyer 
are  illustrated  in  these  pages  by  a  great  variety  of  appo- 
site observations.  But  we  are  sorry  that  his  lordship 
should  have  so  far  deviated  from  the  strict  purpose  of 
self-defence,  as  to  prove  what  has  not  been  disputed,  and 
to  reprobate  inadvertencies  which  have  already  received 
their  due  share  of  public  reprobation.  To  prove  that 
the  judge  was  prejudiced,  and  the  jury  indiscreet^  might 
have  been  accomplished  in  a  single  page,  and  would 
have  left  the  undivided  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  ge- 
neral evidence. 

On  many  important  points,  decisive  in  our  opinion, 
of  the  hastiness  of  the  verdict,  Lord  Cochrane  is  ex- 
plicit and  satisfactory.  He  proves,  as  far  as  proof  is 
possible,  that  De  Berenger,  after  he  arrived  at  the  Marsh- 
gate,  held  his  portmanteau,  "  large  enough  to  wrap  a 
coat  in,"  close  to  his  breast,  and  threw  aside  his  sword  ; 
that  previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  Marsh-gate  he  had  put 
up  the  blinds,  and  changed  his  dress  ;  that  so  far  from 
delaying  his  affidavit  in  the  hope  of  permitting  Beren- 
ger's  escape  from  the  kingdom,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Leith  four  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  affidavit,  a 
circumstance  which  demonstrates  at  least  that  no  com- 
munication could  exist  between  them.  His  lordship 
joined  the  Tonnant  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  day  after 
his  leave  of  absence  expired,  and  carrying  with  him  no 
suspicion  that  his  name  was  implicated  in  the  charge, 
which  he  no  sooner  heard  than  he  returned  to  town,  and 
published  his  affidavit. 

The  name  of  Murray  within  the  last  two  years  has 
been  as  repeatedly  pronounced,  as  that  of  Wellington  ; 
accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  epithets  of  a  different  signifi- 
cation, and  rewards  of  a  different  character.  Murray 
Laythrop  has  lately  figured  in  the  annals  of  the  Old  Bai- 
ley ton ;  the  nuptials  of  Miss  Gay  ton  and  the  Reverend 
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Sir  Hugh  Murray,  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
public  surprize;  the  exploits  of  General  Murray  are  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  his  court-martial,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  honorable  Alexander  Murray,  are  not  less 
correctly  exhibited  in  reports  of  the  proceedings  at 
Lord  Cochrane's  trial.  Mr.  Harrison,  his  friend,  having 
been  defeated  in  his  enmity  to  the  character  and  person 
of  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane,  he  became  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  whole  family,  and  was  therefore  selected  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Stock-exchange,  to  collect  evidence,  and 
subpoena  the  witnesses.  "  Not  only,"  observed  Serjeant 
Best,  "  has  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane's  servant  been 
subpcened  by  the  Stock-exchange,  but  the  females  of 
this  family  have  been  subpcened  to  this  place,  and  kept 
here  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  same  facts  which 
might  have  been  admitted  at  any  hour  of  the  day  :  and 
not  only  subpcened,  but  that  subpoena  sent  by  a  person 
whose  presence  was  the  most  insulting  of  any  one  who 
could  have  been  selected  in  this  town,  and  who  could 
have  been  selected  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  offer- 
ing insult  to  the  members  of  the  family."  Harrison  in- 
troduced himself  to  theauut  of  Lord  Cochrane  under  a 
false  name,  and  sat  a  considerable  time  in  the  drawing- 
room  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  fraud,  and  then 
presented  her  with  a  subpoena. 

On  that  portion  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  charge  in 
which  he  descants  with  so  much  pomposity  on  De  Beren- 
ger's  appearaflce  at  Lord  Cochrane's  in  the  costume  of 
his  crime,  his  lordship  indulges  in  the  following  just  and 
animated  observations. 

After  recapitulating  the  remarks  of  Lord  Ellenborougb, 
he  observes,  "  As  he  had  not  an  aid-de-camf  s  uniform 
with  a  star  ;  as  he  did  not  so  present  himself  to  me :  as 
it  does  not  now  depend  on  myself,  or  on  the  rejected  evi- 
dence of  my  servants,  but  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  two  respectable  tradesmen,  men  wholly  uninfluenced, 
whom  I  never  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  no  communi* 
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cation  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  De  Berenger 
quitted  the  post-chaise  and  entered  the  hackney-coach, 
which  brought  him  to  my  house  in  a  green  dress,  the  dress 
in  which,  as  I  have  sworn,  he  made  his  appearance  before 
me;  and  as  the  truth  of  my  oath  to  the  fact  is  therefore 
fully  established,  and  as  it  was  evidence  before  your  lord- 
ship and  as  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  to  De  Berenger's 
appearance  before  me  in  any  other  dress,  the  real  ques- 
tion is :  How  could  your  lordship  reconcile  it  to  the 
duties  of  your  office,  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
to  justice,  to  the  party  accused,  and  to  your  character  as  a 
man  and  a  judge,  to  give  the  jury  the  means  of  mistaking 
eloquence  for  evidence,  and  of  exchanging  the  influence 
of  testimony  for  the  delusion  of  oratorical  invective." 

The  remark  of  Sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  "  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  any  change  of  dress  could  have  taken 
place  during  the  short  interval  from  the  time  at  which 
he  had  got  out  of  the  coach  to  the  period  when  he  ap- 
peared before  Lord  Cochrane,  is  satisfactorily  disproved 
by  the  time  necessarily  occupied  by  his  lordship's  ser- 
vant, which  could  not  be  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half 
in  seeking  his  master.  If  the  change  of  dress  were  not 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  asylum,  it  might  have  been 
made  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  Green-street; 
and  the  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  ought  to  have 
been  left  to  the  jury. 

The  cleverest  and  most  entertaining  part  of  the  book 
is  the  final  attempt  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  prove  that  the 
post-boy  who  conducted  Berenger  might  have  been  found 
guilty  of  a  participation  in  his  designs,  on  evidence  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  on  which  his  lordship  himself  has 
been  convicted :  and  the  observations  immediately  suc- 
ceeding this  qui  pro  quo,  and  which  terminate  the  volume, 
though  feebly  expressed  and  ineffectively  arranged,  tend 
so  strongly  to  confirm  and  to  elucidate  a  recent  subject 
©f  general  conversation,  that  we  are  tempted  to  extract 
it-     "  May  not  an  illicit  communication  be  carried  on 
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outsi  e  of  a  carriage,  as  well  as  inside  of  a  carriage.  Nay, 
might  it  not  gravely  be  questioned  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  exterior  mode  of  communication  was 
not  essential  to  constitute  the  illegality,  or  whether  any 
communication,  or  commerce  in  the  interior  of  a  carriage 
on  the  Canterbury-road,  can  be  contrary  to,  or  even  sus- 
picious in  law.  If  one  might  suppose,  for  instance,  that  your 
lordship  had  been  caught  in  a  carriage  with  a  ^familiar 
acquaintance,  or  even  a  near  relative,  whether  by  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  no  matter,  journeying  on  that 
very  road  together,  "  alter  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  together  at  least  at  that  time,',  your 
lordship  would  be  struck,  I  am  sure,  "  as  by  electricity," 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  -infer  that 
such  supposed  communication  must  have  been  necessary 
for  the  current  business  of  the  day,  or  that  the  business 
of  the  one  must  necessarily  have  been  the  business  of  the 
other.  So  far  from  that  the  business  of  the  one  may 
have  been  to  conceal  contraband  goods  in  that  very  car- 
riage, while  the  business  of  your  lordship  would  have 
been  to  have  "  owned  yourself  much  shocked  with  this 
fraudulent  kind  of  practice,  and  to  have  had  immediate 
recourse  to  your  private  or  (in  default  of  that)  your 
public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  it". 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  Lord  Cochrane  a  morsel  of 
friendly  advice.  Let  him  write  his  next  pamphlet  him- 
self, or  change  his  secretary." 
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"  At  tea  with  some  ladies,  a  Newmarket  esquire 

Rose  to  hand  round  the  toast  which  long  stood  at  the  fire, 

The  touch  burnt  his  fingers,  he  stamped  and  he  swore, 

And  quitting  his  hold,  dropped  the  whole  on  the  floor  ; 

The  ladies  all  laugh'd,  while  young  Turf,  cri'd  elate, 

•«  Well  the  heat  I  have  gainM,  tho*  it  seems  lost  the  plate" 
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On  a  lateMarriage  in  High  Life. 
This  pious  widow,  as  Fame  sings, 
Wish'd  not,  like  Martha,  "  many  things  ;r* 
But  yet,  like  Mary,  wisely  heedful, 
She  took  care  of  "  the  one  thing  needful  /" 

The  Grand  Hoax  concluded  ! 
Joanna,  at  last,  as  the  doctors  now  find, 
Appears  t'ave  been  pregnant  with  nothing  but  wind  ; 
Yet  all  her  disciples,  'tis  well  understood, 
Say — "yTis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  /" 

The  Doctor  duped. 
The  drug-dealing  R— ce,  with  a  quack  doctor's  pride, 
Had  puff'd  himself  off  as  "  the  Medical  Guide;" 
But,  alas  !  the  dup'd  doctor's  now  sicken'd  to  find, 
Hisfcetus  all  water — his  Shiloh  all  wind  1 

On  the  recent  Creation  of  Knights. 
The  sov'reign  of  all  titles  donor 
Is  call'd  the  "  the  fountain  of  all  honour ;" 
But  such  an  overflow — 'od's  blood  ! 
'Tis  not  k  fountain,  but  a  food  ! 

The  Lawyers  puzzled. 

Lord  P- th  is  so  strange  by  fits, 

His  brother  says,  he's  lost  his  wits  ; 
While  others, — he's  so  great  a  zany, — 
Peclare  his  lordship  ne'er  had  any  ! 

The  Rivals. 
Miss  W-lst-n  and  O'N-l  divide  the  town,v 
Some  cry  one  up,  and  some  the  other  down  : 
The  former,  no  doubt,  looks  to  all  beholders, 
The  tallest  lady  by  the  head  and  shoulders; 
Yet  I  still  think,  as  many  others  do, 
The  least — the  greatest  actress  of  the  two. 

On  hearing  a  Reverend  Rector  speak  against  the  Property-tax, 
While  the  parishioners,  so  lax, 
Join  to  destroy  this  monstrous  tax, 
Lo !  e'en  the  parson  "  singeth  blythe3" 
To  think  he'll  pay  no  longer  tythe  I 
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PUBLIC  PROSTITUTION", 
Sir, 

The  suppressors  of  vice,  and  the  persecutors  of  hum- 
ble indiscretion,  after  a  long  and  ungrateful  interval  of 
inactivity,  have  at  length  resumed  the  exercise  of  their 
inquisitorial  functions,  and  have  been  assiduously  em- 
ployed for  the  last  five  weeks  in  visiting  with  exemplary 
punishment  the  mowers  of  sabbatical  beards,  and  the 
venders  of  a  Sunday  dinner.  The  unfortunate  retailers 
of  potatoes,  after  the  clock  has  sounded  twelve  on  Sa* 
turday  night*  the  petty  dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
who  relieve  their  own  necessities,  and  provide  for  the 
wants  of  others  by  the  exposure  of  their  wares  on  a  Sun* 
day  morning  :  all  who  are  too  honest  to  be  idle,  or  too 
indigent  to  observe  with  scrupulosity  the  injunctions  of 
the  tabernacle,  have  lately  been  subjected  to  the  visitation, 
of  godly  informers,  and  evangelical  expounders  of  the 
law.  Within  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell  alone,  they  have 
intercepted,  vi  et  armis,  various  legs  of  mutton,  &c.  on 
their  road  to  the  oven,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment converted  them  to  their  private  use.  Sixteen  barbers 
have  lately  suffered  the  penalties  attached  to  the  crime 
of  handling  their  razors  on  a  Sunday,  arid  one  unfortunate 
milliner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray's  Inn-road,  informs 
me  that  she  is  threatened  with  an  information  for  having 
violated  the  Lord's  day  by  arranging  the  trimmings  of  a 
cap. 

Having  proceeded  with  triumphant  impunity  in  single 
and  petty  acts  of  hypocritical  and  inhuman  persecution, 
they  have  been  emboldened  to  point  at  higher  game,  and 
to  come  boldly  forward  as  the  censors,  and  the  protec- 
tors of  public  morals*  The  remembrance  of  their  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Mr.  Crawford's  house,  had  not  yet 
been  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  public,  yet  no  one 
suspected  that  after  the  repeated  marks  of  general  indig- 
nation, which  accompanied  their  absurd  and  puritanical 
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conduct  to  that  gentleman,  they  would  once  more 
come  forward  as  the  advocates  of  public  delicacy,  and 
the  guardians  of  public  virtue.  Much  less  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  individuals  of  respectable  character,  and 
responsible  station,  should  participate  in  their  delusive 
and  pernicious  designs,  and  sanction  l?y  their  participa- 
tion the  proceedings  of  fraud,  folly,  and  fanaticism.  Yet 
it  appears  from  the  advertisements  exhibited  in  the 
streets,  and  the  reports  of  the,  newspapers,  that  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  individuals  in  the 
city,  have  become  the  instruments  of  a  system  of  perse- 
cution as  cruel  as  injudicious,  and  have  avowed  their  de- 
termination to  adopt  coercive  measures  in  the  punish- 
ment and  prevention  of  female  prostitution. 

A  measure  more  absurd  in  its  principles,  or  more  per- 
nicious in  its  tendency,  was  never  invented  by  purita- 
nical enthusiasm,  or  prosecuted  by  methodistical  malig- 
nity. Its  first  effect  would  be  to  propagate  the  very 
vices  which  it  was  intended  to  correct,  to  confound  the 
distinctions  between  innocence  and  guilt,  to  repress  the 
emotions  of  returning  virtue,  to  exasperate  passive  cri- 
minality into  active  wickedness,  and  to  render  our  streets 
and  houses  one  melancholy  and  appalling  scene  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  The  ultimate  execution  of  such  a 
plan  would  indeed  be  impossible.  Who  is  to  distin- 
guish between  the  virgin  and  the  harlot,  the  matron  and 
the  sly  impure  ?  By  what  peculiarity  of  dress,  person,  or 
general  appearance,  are  the  destined  tenants  of  Bride- 
well to  be  distinguished  from  domestic  and  virtuous  fe- 
males ?  It  would  be  rather  cruel  to  commit  a  female  to 
prison  for  her  looks.  The  very  crime  of  which  she  is  sus- 
pected to  be  guilty  is  unsusceptible  of  being  proved  by 
evidence,  and  the  circumstance  of  entering  a  suspicious 
house  is  too  vague,  too  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  and 
too  liable  to  implicate  private  as  well  as  public  prosti- 
tutes, to  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrate* 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  any  penal  restrictioxa 
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on  the  intercourse  of  unmarried  persons,  are  the  preva- 
lence  of  secret  vice,  and  the  diffusion  of  unmanly  pro- 
pensities. Licentiousness,  deprived  of  its  usual  gratifi- 
cations, broods  over  its  libidinous  ideas,  and  seeks  within 
the  limited  circle  to  which  it  is  confined,  a  compensation 
for  the  pleasures  it  has  lost.  The  man  of  pleasure  is 
changed  from  a  promiscuous  rake  to  a  private  seducer, 
and  while  prostitutes  are  excluded  from  the  street,  every 
private  mansion  contains  a  victim  of  secret  and  solitary 
lust* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  every  country  where  pe- 
culiar restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  moral  licentiousness,  and  every  species  of  pol- 
lution, extensively  prevail.  The  obscurity  and  reserve 
in  which  the  females  of  ancient  Athens  were  educated 
and  retained,  was  productive  of  many  of  the  atrocious 
acts  which  stain  the  annals  of  that  city,  and  render  cre- 
dible even  the  aspersions  so  openly  cast  on  the  character 
of  Socrates.  The  intrigues  and  voluptuousness  of  the 
Spanish  women  are  as  proverbial  as  the  jealousy  of  their 
husbands,  and  the  number  and  strictness  of  the  ceremo- 
nials attending  the  slightest  intercourse  :  and  if  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt  the  fidelity  of  women  is  secured,  while  their 
persons  are  secluded,  they  are  retained  in  their  duty  by 
no  moral  or  tender  tie,  but  by  means  destructive  of  social 
pleasure,  and  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  disgusting  characteristics  of  the 
suppressors,  that  they  assume,  or  endeavour  to  assume, 
the  power  of  inflicting  on  human  frailty  the  punishment 
of  atrocious  guilt;  and  forgetful  of  those  multiplied 
offences  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  interests  of 
morality,  to  which  all  mankind  are  liable,  and  of  which 
they  themselves  present  so  many  deplorable  examples, 
regard  the  errors  of  their  fellow  creatures  with  inquisi- 
torial severity,  and  assume  the  functions  of  the  Deity.  I 
never  occurs  to  these  people  that  they  themselves  are 
occasionally  subject  to  passion,  inadvertence,  and  intern- 
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perance  ;  that  it  becomes  only  a  perfect  being  to  chas- 
tise the  frailties  and  irregularities  of  less  pure  and  exalted 
natures;  and  that  the  pharisaical hypocrisy,  which  usurps 
the  power  of  censuring  the  imperfections  of  others  re- 
gardless of  its  own,  is  the  peculiar  subject  of  our  Saviour's 
reprobation. 

It  is  singular  that  not  one  of  the  individuals  who  have 
come  forward  with  so  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
present  occasion,  should  have  directed  their  attention  for 
a  moment  to  the  influence  likely  to  be  produced,  and  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  their  own  personal  ha- 
bits. The  days  of  one  are  devoted  to  gluttony  or  drunk- 
enness ;  his  turtle  and  his  wine  are  the  only  object  of  his 
thoughts  ;  to  obtain  these  luxuries  he  submits  to  the  most 
degrading  species  of  political  subservience,  cheats  the 
government  with  whom  he  contracts,  and  after  a  long  ca- 
reer of  debauchery  and  servility,  sinks  into  a  portly  and 
debilitated  alderman,  whose  very  countenance  expresses 
the  grossness  of  his  propensities,  and  the  knavery  of  his 
principles.  Yet  mention  to  a  person  of  this  kind,  whose 
bosom  was  never  agitated  by  one  honorable  sentiment,  or 
one  generous  feeling,  the  awful  word  prostitution,  and  all 
bis  faculties  are  awakened  to  exertion.  The  unfortunate 
Cyprians,  who  are  reduced  by  necessity  to  irregularities 
even  less  disgusting  and  obtrusive  than  that  of  their  op- 
pressors, are  sent  to  Bridewell,  there  to  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes on  bread  and  water  ;  while  the  glutton,  the  drun- 
kard, and  the  debauchee,  drinks  his  third  bottle,  and  con- 
cludes an  evening  of  intemperance  by  a  night  of  adultery. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Editor,  to  assert  that  none  of  us 
are  to  interfere  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  the  punishment  of 
vice,  because  we  ourselves  are  liable  to  error.  I  mean  only 
to  illustrate  the  degree  of  extravagance  to  which  the  in- 
quisitorial folly  has  extended,  and  the  necessity  of  modera- 
tion in  every  attempt  to  improve  the  morals  of  our  fellow  « 
creatures.  As  for  the  idea  of  visiting  prostitution  with 
any  description  of  penal  vengeance,  it  would  be  just  as 
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rational,  as  humane,  and  as  effective,  as  to  punish  by  legal 
penalties  the  excesses  of  the  wine-bibber  and  the  gour- 
mand. For  the  frailties  of  our  nature  which  do  not  directly 
aim  at  the  subversion  uf  individual  happiness,  we  are 
amenable  to  another  tribunal  than  that  of  the  inquisitors. 

It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  obtrusion  of  pros- 
titutes in  our  public  streets  be  not  the  preservative  of 
virtue,  rather  than  its  destroyer.  The  undisguised  and 
shameless  exposure  of  female  beauty,  renders  it  too  fa- 
miliar to  awaken  emotion,  and  robs  it  of  its  charms.  The 
casual  intercourse  which  arises  from  collision  in  the 
public  streets,  is  generally  too  momentary,  and  too  grossly 
sensual,  to  be  productive  of  those  inconveniences,  and 
that  misery  which  frequently  accompanies  more  secret 
and  clandestine  attachments.  Willing  and  soliciting 
beauty  may  be  viewed  with  indifference,  while  loveli- 
ness retired  and  secluded,-  an  intercourse  requiring  con- 
cealment and  mystery,  the  cautious  visit,  jg  the  half 
unwilling-willing  kiss,"  and  stolen  raptures,  have  irresis- 
tible charms  in  the  eyes  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
Let  us  not  add,  by  indiscreet  and  pernicious  hostility,  to 
theallurementsof  vice  and  the  blandishments  of  seduction. 

If  there  be  any  mode  by  which  the  prevalence  of  female 
misery,  and  the  motives  of  prostitution  may  be  prevented, 
it  must  probably  be  found  in  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  in  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  on  the 
value  of  certain  descriptions  of  female  labour.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  the  temptations  to  prostitution 
among  that  class  of  females  immediately  above  the  rank 
of  servants  are  almost  irresistible.  Many  thousands  of 
unfortunate  beings  in  this  metropolis  are  doomed  to 
cheerless  and  sedentary  labour  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  till  midnight,  without  receiving  a  remuneration 
adequate  to  the  rent  of  a  decent  lodging  :  and  even  this 
description  of  employment  is  uncertain.  Ten  shillings 
per  week  is  regarded,  with  all  the  contingencies  of  re- 
ceiving that  sum  for  only  half  the  year,  as  a  handsome 
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recompence for  the  services  of  a  dress-maker;  and  every 
other  description  of  female  labour  above  that  of  absolute 
servitude  is  remunerated  in  the  same  proportion.  To 
correct  an  evil  so  enormous  and  so  destructive  of  female 
happiness  would  be  to  perform  an  act  of  substantial  and 
rational  benevolence  ;  and  so  easy  and  grateful  a  duty 
may  be  recommended  to  the  worthy  and  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  city,  as  much  more  likely  to  effect  its 
reformation,  than  all  the  absurdities  of  Evangelical 
persecution. 

I  am,  &e.  P.  P, 


RECIPE  FOR  A  TIPPLING  WIFE. 

Prescribed  for  the  Benefit  of  those  who  may  be  afflicted  with  so 


dreadful  a  Malady, 


When  subtle  woman's  fix'd  her  mind 

On  any  secret  failing, 
If  you'd  reclaim  her,  you  will  find 

Few  means  that  are  prevailing. 

Harsh  words  will  oft'times  make  her  worse, 

Blows  raise  her  indignation  ; 
And  care's  requir'd,  to  tell  what  course 

Is  best  for  reformation. 

Some  men,  devoid  of  skill  ,  would  say,— » 

The  only  plan's  to  part  'em  : 
But  I'll  advise  a  safer  way, 

And  that  secundum  artem*-— 

Should  sipping  spirits  be  her  whim, 

Then  give  her  quantum  suff. ; 
And  if  she  takes  wherewith  to  swim, 

Why,  think  it  not  enough: 

Her  quarterns  into  quarts  increase, 

And  never  seem  to  blame  her; 
For  though  she  thus  might  wound  your  peace. 

Believe  me,  Death  will  tame  her  : 
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ife'er  heed  the  falt'ring  of  her  lips, 

However  oft  she's  fucldl'd  ; 
Nor  see  her  stumbles,  nor  her  trips, 

Be  it  noon,  or  night,  when  muddl'd  : 

• 
At  such  destructive  habits  wink, 

And  treat  them  all  as  bubbles  ; 

Or  else,   mayhap,  the  le*s  she'll  drink, 


And  lengthen  out  your  troubles 


X.  Y.  Z. 


LEE  and  JUNIUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the 'Scourge. 
Sir, 

As  you  have  admitted  the  observations  of  a  correspon* 
dent  who  signs  himself  Icenia,  (page  420)  in  opposition 
to  what  I  had  advanced  respecting  the  identity  of 
Lee  and  Junius,  I  rely  upon  your  known  candour  and 
liberality  for  the  insertion  of  the  present  rejoinder  to  his 
thin  arguments. 

Icenia,  who  avows  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  as  to 
Lee  being  the  author  of  Junius,  very  naturally  prefers 
that  mode  of  reasoning  which  tends  to  confirm  his  pre- 
conceived opinion.  It  is  a  sure  way  of  arriving  at  truth 
to  open  your  mind  to  the  doctrine  that  invigorates  your 
prejudice;  and  Icenia  seems  to  be  one  capable  of  distin- 
guishing only  such  truths  that  come  so  recommended. 

In  my  former  communication  I  demanded,  in  what 
Icenia  calls  "  a  triumphal  tone,"  the  "  proofs  that  Lee 
was  in  this  country  at  the  time  Junius  was  publishing 
in  the  Advertiser  of  Woodfall."  I  certainly  did  demand 
such  evidence,  and  without  such  evidence,  unless  I  were 
endowed  with  the  easy  credulous  facultiesof  Icenia,  I  was 
bound  to  suspend  my  belief,  considering  that  this  is  not 
an  age  fertile  in  miracles.  I  still  demand  the  same  evi- 
dence ;  and  cannot  consent  to  imitate  the  unthinking  pli- 
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anc}^  of  your  correspondent's  mind,  in  receiving,  as  evfe 
deuce,  the  unsupported  allegations  of  a  partizan,  or  the 
unauthenticated  documents  he  may  produce.  Icenia 
talks  in  a  very  frivolous  tone  of  this  and  that  letter. 
Why  if  the  question  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  prating 
about  unseen  and  unproduced  letters,  any  advocate  may 
talk  as  loudly  as  he.  Where  are  the  originals  of  these 
letters  ?.  What  collateral  proofs  support  their  existence  ? 
What  testimony  is  there  that  the  whole  is  not  a  fabrica- 
tion ?  Icenia  perhaps  will  reply  to  these  questions  with 
the  stale  device  of  vague  aspersion,  and  innocently  ex- 
press his  wonder  that  any  man  can  doubt  what  he  be^ 
lieves.  Alas!  the  weakest  heads  are  always  the  most 
credulous.  Besides,  unless  some  portion  of  that  wonder- 
ful illumination  which  has  enabled  Icenia  to  discover 
light  in  the  obscurity  of  darkness,  be  imparted  to  me, 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that  I  should  see  my  way  with 
the  same  facility  ?  There  have  been  many  bungling  at- 
tempts to  palm  a  spurious  parentage  upon  these  letters; 
but  I  really  think,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Wilmot 
Serres,  the  job  of  Dr.  Girdlestone  is  the  most  awkward 
and  unlucky.  He  who  can  seriously  believe  General  Lee  to 
have  been  author  of  Junius  upon  such  grounds  as  Dr. 
G.  has  presented,  must  be  one  of  those  felicitous  mortals 
whom  nature  never  designed  to  trouble  the  current  of 
life  by  demanding  a  reason.  I  would  rather  have  such  a 
man  for  my  enemy  than  my  friend ;  and  should  prefer 
him  as  my  tool  for  a  weaker  enterprise,  to  either.  He 
•would  be  of  infinite  use  in  a  jury  box  to  a  despotic 
judge.  Nay,  the  infantine  simplicity  of  his  mind,  (which 
God  knows  I  do  not  impute  to  him  as  a  fault,)  might 
even  qualify  him  for  a  leader  in  the  common  council.  I 
beg  however  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  joining  Icenia 
and  Alpha  together.  Alpha,  argues  like  a  philosopher  : 
Tcenia  believes  like  a  child.  The  former  shews  you  how 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  yrhich  satisfies  him.     The 
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latter  begins  at  the  conclusion  and  chuckles  over  his  dex- 
terity, like  the  knave  who  undersold  his  rival  in  brooms 
by  stealing  them  ready-made. 

Not  content  however,  with  launching  forth  the  thun- 
ders of  his  argumentative"  powers,  Icenia  seeks  to  confound 
me  with  his  learning.  Sir,  he  absolutely  dabbles  in  lite- 
rature, and  has  ventured  so  far  as  to  quote  the  Annual 
Register  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Against  such 
an  overwhelming  tide  of  classical  authorities  what  can  I 
pretend  to  oppose  ?  I  sink  down  abashed,  and  own,  that 
he  who  has  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the  Annual 
Register  at  his  fingers'  ends,  has  an  indubitable  right  to 
prevail  in  any  discussion  which  turns  upon  an  historical 
fact.  I  marvel,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  refer  to  Mavor's 
Universal  History,  because  that  profound  and  erudite 
work  was  composed  entirely  for  the  use  of  schools;  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  grown-up  gentlemen  who  are 
learning  the  genealogies  of  crowned  heads. 

The  imagination  of  Icenia  is  at  least  equal  to  his 
knowledge  and  his  arguments.  I  had  foolishly  supposed 
that,  because  General  Lee  gave  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
a  battle  which  he  professed  he  saw,  he  must  have  been 
present :  but  Icenia,  whose  flights  of  fancy  soar  above 
mine,  very  placidly  contends  that  he  might  have  written 
as  "  lively  a  description  of  it,"  sitting  by  his  fire-side  in 
London.  Certainly,  to  a  man  that  can  argue  thus,  nothing 
would  seem  impossible,  and  Lee  might  as  well,  for  aught 
I  can  discover,  have  written  the  letters  of  Junius  in  Po- 
land. Surely  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  post- 
date his  letters,  or  leave  it  altogether  to  Mr.  Woodfall  to 
put  his  dates  whenever  he  found  an  opportunity  of  inserting 
them.  I  think,  indeed,  this  would  have  been  the  more 
ingenious  theory  of  the  two  :  and  though  the  private  let- 
ters of  Junius -published  in  Woodfall's  late  edition  may 
present  some  obstacles  to  such  a  supposition,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  Icenia  or  Dr.  Girdlestone  to  prove,  in  the  way 
all  the  rest  has  been  proved,  that  he  furnished  Wood- 
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fall  with  those  confidential  notes  after  his  return,  in  or- 
der to  assist  the  deception.  When  we  are  once  determin- 
ed to  assume  fiction  for  truth,  I  know  no  limits  to  the 
boldness  of  the  former,  except  the  sturdy  incredulity  of  a 
few  thinking  minds,  among  which  few  I  do  not  reckon 
Icenia. 

In  my  former  letter  I  very  naturally,  as  I  thought, 
asked  whether  Lee  was  ever  suspected  of  being  Junius, 
during  the  publication  of  the  letters  ;  because  if  he  was 
not,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  the  mysterious  fabrications 
so  much  insisted. upon  by  Dr.  Girdlestone,  in  order  to 
mislead  public  inquiry.  To  this  question  Icenia  makes 
a  most  satisfactory  reply.  He  does  not,  indeed,  answer 
that  Lee  was  so  suspected,  but  he  very  sagaciously  infers 
that  he  might  have  been  suspected,  because  "  General 
Burgoyne,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  many  of  the 
noblemen  of  the  whig  interest  were  acquainted  with  Lee's 
powers  as  a  writer!  !"  This  is  certainly  conclusive,  and 
I  hope  Icenia  will  be  allowed  all  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
covery. I  find,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  col- 
lateral proof  he  has.  He  produces  another  of  singular 
and  resistless  weight.  "  Catherine  Macaulay  was  one  of 
the  political  favorites  of  Lee — Catherine  Macaulay  was 
the  sister  of  Alderman  Sawbridge — Alderman  Sawbridge 
was  much  admired  by  Junius," — ergo,  as  Lee  admired 
the  sister,  and  Juuius  admired  the  brother,  Junius  and 
Lee,  and  Lee  and  Junius,  are  one  and  the  same.  Bless 
me!  I  should  have  pondered  many  an  hour  ere  I  hod  hit 
upon  such  a  notable  expedient  for  determining  the  iden- 
tity of  Junius. 

Such  proofs  as  these,  however,  I  shall  continue  to  dis- 
regard, till  supported  by  positive,  direct,  unimpeached, 
and  unimpeachable  testimony.  When  I  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  distinct  evidence  that  Lee  was  not  in  England, 
during  the  publication  of  Junius,  and  on  the  other  a 
fantastic  effort  to  overpower  that  evidence  by  imaginary 
fabrications,    incredible  coincidences,   and  dishonorable 
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evasions,  I  cannot  be  long  in  doubt ;  and  I  should  belie 
the  soundness  of  the  humblest  of  my  faculties,  the  power 
of  discerning  palpable  contradictions,  if  I  could,  for  a 
moment,  believe  Lee  and  Junius  to  be  the  same  in- 
dividual upon  such  facts  as  are  at  present  before  the  world. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Dec.  21st ,1814.  Omega. 


THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAND  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

A  COMICAL    ENTERTAINMENT. 


Orchestra  Boy. 
(to  Conductor) 
Conductor. 


ACT  II. 

Scene — The  same  as  Act  I. 
His  Lordship  (a)  unprovided  is 

With  place  of  note! 

Why  how  is  this 


M—x—y. 
Conductor. 

M—  ar— y. 


Conductor. 
M—x — y. 


That  men  of  rank  should  cry,  Oh  la  / 
Ne'er  mind, — I'll  take  the  Viola. 
Thank'ee,  my  lad  of  wax  /  (b)  that's  right ; 
You'll  have  a  better  stand  tonight  (c). 
Then  let  it  be  an  active  one. 
Not  like  to  that  you're  standing  on 
Else  might  folks  liken  me  to  you3 — 
With  little  merit,  nought  to  do. 
[angry)  With  little  merit  ! 

■ ' Aye ; — don't  boast  :— 


Quack-doctor  like,  you're  at  your  post. 

Conductor  (enraged)  Quack-doctor  / 

M—x—y. Yes,  tho'  H—t— 1  rub'd 

His  greasy  paws  on  pate ; — you  dub'd  ?    (d) 
'Fore  Cambridge-doctor  came,  it  went 
Well  down,  yes,  with  the  ignorant. 


(a)  The  person  here  alluded  to  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
E— dn— h,  from  occupying  a  field  of  about  an  acre  and  half  by  its  river— and 
this  in  a  very  singular  way ;    viz.  by  forbidding  a  gentleman's   fishing   thereon. 

(b)  His  father  being  a  cobler. 

(c)  Alluding  to  an  evening  performance  at  the  theatre. 

(d)  It  is  a  fact  that  the  conductor,  before  this  period,  was  nick-named  doctor 
-*a  title  of  which  he  appeared  proud, 
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But— 
F —  T — r — r.  (addressing  them- from  below  cautiously) 

Gentlemen,  1  pray  you  cease! 

Talk  not  of  filthy  things  like  grease  ! 

Cease,  gentlemen  !  upon  my  word, 

Such  sounds  as  these  should  not  be  heard  1 

Discord,  though  music  here  may  play, 

"  Prepared"  "  Resolv'd,"  the  Handel  way.  (e) 
TV — i— e.  Discord  like  yours  that  will  not  pass 

Here,  — pr'ythee  settle  o'er  a  glass  ! 
Nobody,  Well,  well,  said  one  of  noodles  bright, 

Apt,  apt,  discerner, — brewer  W — i— e. 
Conductor.  W  Now  let  the  pealing  organ  blow,''1 

And  pull  away  all ! — how — all  know. 
B — a — m.  Do  they  ? 

Conductor.          Oh,  never  mind  ! 

B — a — m. A  few-*-  J 

Conductor.  May  teach  the  many  what  to  do.  £ 

(To  C-t-iand  Mrs.  S-l-~n.)     Now,  ladies,  I  may  talk  to  you.  5 
Nobody,  [aside]  Talk  !   talk  !  talk  1  Can,  can  he  ?  (answer  me, 
ye/air) 

Who  knows   not  any  difference  between   the 
there  and  their,  (f) 
B-—  a — m.  The  many  ! — Why  the  whole  we  view, 

Exceedeth  not  a  score  or  two. 

What  liken  these  to  Minster  band  f— 

(A  grain  of  sand  unto  the  strand !) 

Of  worth  like  that,  such  scouts  as  them  to  hold  9 

Then  is  the  common  stone  an  em' raid. 
Leader.  Hist !— Hist ! — Piano  there  below  ! 

Who  is't  ?  disturbs  by  talking  so  ? 
L — n — y.  Who,  who,  who  is't  ? — Why  dont  ye  see 

The  conductor's  jaws  agoing  ? — He, 

He  it  is, — ay,  plain's  the  case  ; 

For  talk  I  scarce  can  hear  my  Bass  ; 


(c)  In  allusion  to  the  performance  about  to  take  place : — A  selection  from 
Handel's  oratorios,  &c. 

(/ )  As  appears  from  specimens  of  his  scholarship  in  writing. 
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Although  'tis  one  of  FosTER-note 

It  has  not  the  force  to  o'erpow'r  his  throat, 

M — x — y,        D— n,  d~ n,  that  fiddle  !  out  of  time, 
And  out  of  tune  ! — 1  cannot  chime, 
In  any  thing  like  time  or  tune 
For— 

Leader,  What  ? 

M—x—y,  > That  noisy poltroon ! 

Leader,  Hush !  'gainst  our  governor  such  talk 

Is— 

I  don't  care  ! 

Orchestra  Boy.)  Well !  downward  walk 


M-x-y, 
Leader 


(to   the 


Or  rather  softly,  gently  stalk, 

And  slightly  chide  the  conductor  with 

Words  of  meekness,  yet  of  pith  ; 

Tell  him,  by  G — ,  if  he  can  bear 

Such  sounds  as  these  that  reach  my  ear, 

I  cannot. 


P-d-n  London 


Mean  you  brother  Jim  ? 


Leader, 
P-d-n, 

Nobody, 


Yes,  if  our  wise  conductor's  him. 

What  shame ! — One  call'd  him  Pig  just  now  ! 

And  one — -he  liken'd  to  a  Sow, 

Well,  my  similitude  may  pass, 

For  musically  Jim's  no  ass. 

That  is,  he  hath  not  asses  ears, 

Else  would  he  hear  what  each  one  hears, 

That  understands  what  time,  or  tune  is, 

This— 

P-d-n.  (aside) This  an  impudent  poltroon  is ! 

{To  Nobody  in  passion)  What  time  and  tune  is ! 


(Nobody)        - r — -  Is  it 

Nor  Jim  nor  Jack  doth  music  know, 
Oh  little  other  than  by  name  ! 

M-x-y,  A  couple  rare  of  block-head  fame. 

P-d-n,  No — no  reflections  on  us  cast 

A  block's  as  good  as  any  last,  (g) 


so 


(g)    It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  boys  retort  on  each  other,  reflecting  on 
the  trades  of  their  fathers,  particularly  the  Barber  and  Cobler, 
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The  trumpet  andjiddk 


M-x-y.  (consequentiously)  In  universal  knowledge — 


P-d-n. 
M-x-y 


tfm 


I've  many  books,  Sir,  looked  within* 
In  search  I'm  now  for  one  to  bring 
A  little  bit  of  every  thing.  (A) 
Why  don't  my  languages  now  show 
You  scholarship  from  top  to  toe  ? 
My  knowledge  o'  minnims,  pecked  or  not, 
Quivers,  et  cetera,  might  shock 
The  wisest  one  of  P-d-n-block.  (i) 
Nobody,         Hark  !  Hark  again  !     Such  horrid  sounds 

The  drum-sticks  of  my  ears  seize. — Zounds  ! 
Where's  the  conductor's  talent  ?— Art  ? — 
The  Fiddle's  playing  the  Trumpet  part. 
'     Why  Colonel  Mac  has  look'd  that  way 
A  thousand  times,  to  say  don't  play. 
Col.   Mac.    (In  a  whiper  to  Nobody) — Look'd  ?     Why  such 
hideous  sounds,  for  air 
Divinely  beautiful,  I  swear, 
Is  quite  enough  to  make  one  stared 
Nobody,  How  such  can  pass,  to  him  and  rae's  a  riddle. 

The  Trumpet  represented  by  a  Fiddle  !  !  !  {j) 
P-d-n  The  Trumpeter's  uncertain  in  his  blow  ! 

The  great  man    Smitz  could  not    come  down 
you  know, 
Nobody,  Why  then  the  Organ  has  a  Trumpet  stop, 

That  might  in  here  and  there,    man,    surely  hop. 
What,  what  the  devil  'tis  I  cannot  tell — 
No  note  of  it  is  heard  or great  or  swell, 
More  than  is  heard  the  fine  Old  Peter's  Bell, 
Whose  mellow  note's  o'erpowr'd  by  noisy  drum, 
Which  tho'  well  beat  doth  all  here  (k)  overcome, 
Except  the  Trombone  and  Trumpet  dire 
That  oft  break  forth  like  Monsters  spitting  fire. 


(h)  It  is  a  fact  that  this  searcher  after  understanding  actually  applied  to 
the  booksellers  for  such  a  publication. 

(i)  This  speech  altogether  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  speciman  of  M-x-y 's 
scholarship. 

(j)  Note  only  (in  elucidation)  the  solo,  so  played,  in  "  The  Trumpet  shall 
wund." 

(k)     From  the  Echo  ef  a  Cathedral  if  not  the  small  Band, 
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With  tongue  too  large  for  mouth  of  moderate  size, 
Who's  that  star-gazing  there, — who  to  the  skies, 
Pours  forth  from  Broad-gate    (/)  jaws  and  out- 
stretched throat 
Sounds  without  words,  of  most  unnatural  note? 
That  we  came  here  for  music,  it  is  clear, 
Yet  surely  words  as  well  we  expect  to  hear. 
"  Oh  thou  that  tellest,"  doth  the  music  say, 
But  not  one  syllable  the  singer/ — 

P-d-n  (to  Nobody. J Pray 

Listen  ! 

Nobody.  Ay  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still.'* 

Now  can  I  hear ! 

P-d-n.  < Be  quiet  man  ! 

Nobody. 1 I  will ; 

But  first  I'll  say  that  here  we've  sense  with  sound; 
Braham — 

P-d-n;  I  wish  you,  wish  you,  under  ground  ! 

Nobody.  As  I  the  vociferating  minor  do. 

B — a — m  (during  a  symphony.)     Then,  buried,  Sir,  would  not, 
I  fear,  be  few. 
The  conductor's  head  of  putty  surely  made  is, 
Not  to  discern — 

Nobody  {ironically,) —Engaged  he  is  with   Ladies. 

Lay  not  a  want  of  knowledge  at  his  door, 
When  'tention  to  the  fair  sex — 

B — a — m. Name  't  no 

more  ! 
A  conductor's  province  it  may  be  to  walk 
On  before  a  band, — look,— smile,  and  talk  ; 
And  like  the  present  fix  on  nought  to  do. 
P — d — n  London   [during  the  symphony  of  his  song) 
Piano,  gentlemen ! — Believe  me  you, 
Through  talking  loud,  the  music  cover ! 
The  conductor  calls  not  you  a  lover 
Of  any  thing  but  Notes  (m) — Moreover 
He— 

(/)     A  gate  so  named  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church-yard. 

(»i)  The  western  grand  musical  festival  not  turning  out  so  profitable  to  the 
conductor  as  he  wished,  a  subscription  ensued — and  that  he  might  not 
know  his  friends —  to  save  a  "  boo,  boo,  boo,"  (bow)  perhaps-.-the       jvbtti.b 
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Nobody.  —  Your's  nearly  knock' d  that  up— 

B — a — m.  A  barking  like  Sto-a-e's  pup  \ 

Nobody  (quoting    the  words  of  P.'s  song)     "  Where  shall  the 
God  of  Israel  sleep  ?" 

Oh  !  let  me  from  such  barking  creep. 

The  singer's  face,  as  well  as  air, 

Is  puppyish,  I  do  declare. 

Good  gentlemen  1  be  not  uncivil ! 

Do  you  not  fear? 

■     '-- •  Fear  what  ? 

_ The  devil  > 


jB — a — m. 


F-m  T-~r~r. 


Nobody. 
F-  T-r- 

Nobody. 
Mitre. 


Nobody. 


Nobody. 


No,  when  in  church  I  hold  to  truth. 
Who's  that  with  modesty  of  Ruth  ? 
With  not  a  spark  of  that  bombast 
And  flusteration  of  the  last  ? 
Whose  soul  seems  centred  in  the  theme 
That  flows  forth  like  the  purest  stream  £ 
'Tis  Salmon.     Ay,  friend,  there's  a  fish 
For  music  feast  a  luscious  dish. 

Mitre  (on  hearing    V~ A— n)  Of    such  like  fish  this  seems   a 
spawn. 
True !  modest  merit  we've  with  V— h— n. 
Yet  he's  obliged,  sometimes,  I'll  say, 
For  fashion's  sake,  to  go  astray, 
Yielding  good  sense,  within  him  bred, 
To  those  of  voice— though  addle  head. 

Mitre  (on  hearing  Cat—a— i)  Volume  of  voice  from  one  smaj.l 

throat ! 
Why,  I  should  think  it  like  a  moat, 
From  what  it  vomits  forth  at  times ; 
Far  less  in  tune  than  Peter's  chimes. 
But  having  strength  of  man  and  horse, 
All  seem  oyer-poweryd  .-—taken  by  force, 
As  if  music,  Lord  !  consists  in  noise, 
Don't  you  the  balance  overpoise 
Through— 

All  like  prejudice  I  scout, 

The  wise  above  (n)  have  found  her  out. 


Nobody. 


Mitre. 


Nobody. 


or  charitable  donors,  were  booked  numerically,  viz.    No.  1.  <£. 
s.        No   3.        d. 
(n)  Londo  n. 


No.  2. 
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Nought  there  to  do,— she  goes  abroad  ; 

The  wise  ones  pointed  out  the  road  ! 
Mitre,  Break  off !  break  off !  what  sound  was  that  ? 

So  round,  so  mellow  !  it  came  pat 

On  my  ear  like  Peter's  stroke  B  (o)  fiat. 

How  round  the  vast  expanse  it  ran  ! 
Nobody,               With  the  judgment  of  a  Bartleman, 
Mitre,                 Plainly  ! 
Nobody.  - And  too  plain  the  case  is 

Compared  to  this  what  are  three  (p)  bases  ? 
Mitre,  True  !  but  don't  skin  him  to  the  bone 

Th'  conductor  has  a  double  one  (q). 

The  last  grand  chorus  ! !  ! 
Nobody,  —  It  annoys. 

I  know  sublimity  from  noise. 
End  of  Act  II. 


ANECDOTES  of  BUONAPARTE. 


Though  we  sought  after  these  volumes  with  no  small 
degree  of  solicitude, — particularly  when  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  publishers  was  taken  into  the  account 
(Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.) — we  were  soon  disgusted  at 
the  self-sufficiency  with  which  the  author  commences 
his  work  :  "No  person  knew  Buonaparte  better  than  my- 
self; no  person  could  know  him  better!" — To  such  a 
creed  we  cannot  be  readily  brought  to  subscribe;  and 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
suade one  candid  reader  to  become  a  convert  even  to  his 
first  principles.     However,  we  will  make  the  following 


(o)  The  note  given  by  the  Courtenay  Bell-*-th*  heaviest  if  not  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  certainly  the  most  musical, 
(p)  Three  violoncellos  only  were  engaged  in  this  band, 
(7)  Double  Bass. 
VOL.  IX.  O 
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extracts  from  the  work,  and  though  the  anecdotes  may 
not  be  altogether  new,  the  mode  of  relating  them  cer- 
tainly possesses  novelty,  and  will  not  perhaps  prove 
altogether  uninteresting  to-  our  readers, 

"  After  the  siege  of  Toulon,"  says  M.  d'  Harved,  «  when  we 
had  reconquered  it,  Buonaparte  who  laboured  under  a  strong 
suspicion  of  leaning  towards  terrorism,  experienced  chagrins 
which  he  felt  so  much  the  more  acutely,  since  his  superiors 
wanted  to  remove  him  from  the  service  of  the  artillery  to  that 
of  the  infantry.  He  came  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  this  ; 
promises  of  support  were  given  him,  but  nothing  was  done. 
He  addressed  himself  in  particular  to  the  representative  charged 
with  the  military  department ;  it  was,  I  believe,  the  citizen 
Aubry  ;  the  complaints  of  the  young  Corsican  were  still  disre- 
garded, and  he  could  obtain  no  redress.  Irritated  with  the 
refusals  which  he  daily  experienced,  and  yielding  to  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character,  he  resolved  upon  quitting  the  coun- 
try. It  was  then  that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
of  English  extraction,  by  name  Blinkamm,  a  person  of  a  good 
mien,  and  who  spoke  French  fluently.  I  met  them  both  at 
the  Republican  Coffee-house  ;  Buonaparte,  whom  I  knew  very 
well,  accosted  me  first.  I  was  affected  with  his  situation ;  he 
was  extremely  dejected,  his  chagrin  and  discontent  were 
strongly  painted  in  his  countenance.  He  broke  out  into  invec- 
tives against  the  government  in  terms  so  little  restrained,  that  I 
was  obliged,  both  for  his  safety  and  my  own,  to  hint  that  he 
would  draw  the  attention  of  every  body  upon  us.  He  then 
took  me  under  one  arm,  and  Mr.  Blinkamm  under  the  other, 
and  led  us  into  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Royal,  where  he  com- 
tinued  to  give  vent  to  his  anger  against  many  of  the  authorities 
and  people  in  place ;  he  finished  by  imparting  to  us  his  pro- 
ject of  leaving  the  country.  Tasked  him  whither  he  thought 
pf  going,  and  suggested  England.  <*The  English,"  said  he, 
f<  are  mariners,  and  I  am  not  so;  they  are  besides  an  established 
people,  who  have  no  occasion  for  any  body ;  a  foreigner  will 
"never  make  his  fortune  among  them.  In  Germany  there  are 
too  many  competitors  ;  Spain  would  perhaps  suit  me,  there 
is  not  a  single  warrior  in  that  country," — During  this  con- 
versation the  Englishman  appeared  very  attentive,  but  said  not 
a  word  ;  as  it  was  cold,  however,  he  proposed  our  going  into 
the  Cafe  clu  Foy.  There  Buonaparte  launched  out  very  much 
on  the  subject  of  Spain ;  many  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  pre* 
ferring  that  country  were  specious,  some  were  even  solid  \  but 
the  whole  scheme  was  romantic,  aud  in  fact  far  beyond  the  means 
of  the  projector.  The  young  Englishman,  who  perceived  this, 
said  :  "  My  friend,  Spain  will  not  do  for  you.  Since  you  think 
that  in  France  justice  is  not  done  you3    let  me  mention  a 
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country  where  your  knowledge  may  be  made  of  great  value. 
Quit  Europe,  repair  to  Constantinople ;  I  will  recommend 
you  to  a  relation  of  mine  established  in  that  country,  one 
whose  commerce  gives  him  frequent  access  to  many  persons 
belonging  to  the  Seraglio.  I  will,  engage  that  at  my  solicita- 
tion he  will  soon  bring  you  into  notice*  and  perhaps  you 
may  become  a  second  Comte  de  Bonneval.  Answer  me: 
If  you  like  the  idea  to-morrow  I  will  write,  and  by  the  way 
of  England  I  can  have  an  answer  speedily/'  Buonaparte, 
always  in  extremes,  could  not  restrain  his  joy  at  the  proposal 
made  by  his  friend  ;  and  though  eloquence  be  not  among  his 
most  brilliant  natural  qualities,  what  he  said  on  this  occasion 
will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory  ;  it  fixed  my  opinion  of 
him  irrevocably  ;  his  whole  soul  was  displayed  in  it,  his  cha- 
racter, his  ambition  to  be  celebrated.  *  My  dear  Biinkamm,' 
he  exclaimed  with  transport,  « you  are  in  the  right — yes,  you 
are  in  the  right,  Constantinople  is  the  place, — Turkey  is  the 
place.  But  where  then  was  my  own  head  ? — Alas,  I  am  so 
unhappy,  that  I  can  no  longer  think.' — Then  taking  his 
hand  :  *  'Tis  a  true,  an  important  service  indeed  that  you 
render  me,  Biinkamm  ;  I  will  go  into  Turkey.  The  Turks 
are  the  last  people  in  the  world  in  military  affairs  ;  for  the  little 
knowledge  they  have  in  them,  they  are  indebted  to  a  French- 
man, who  was  persecuted,  who  was  unhappy  like  me.  Well,, 
a  Franco-Corsican  shall  unbrutalize  them,  shall  espouse  them, 
(this  was  his  expression.)  With  the  European  tactics,  I  will 
teach  them  to  pass  over  three  centuries  at  once,  and  place 
them  on  a  level  with  other  nations;  their  mutinous  spirit  dis- 
mays me  not.  I  will  impale  ten  regiments,  if  necessary,  to 
reduce  one  to  obedience.  Their  ignorance  will  assist  my 
designs  ;  if  they  were  more  enlightened  I  should  only  have 
more  obstacles  to  encounter.  If  I  excite  envy,  if  I  see  that 
offence  is  taken  at  me,  I  will  not  suffer  the  tempest  to  gain 
too  much  strength,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  allay  it ;  I 
will  always  keep  in  reserve  the  means  of  procuring  myself  to 
be  exiled  into  some  government  of  that  vast  empire  ;  and  this 
exile  shall  be  the  first  step  towards  a  happiness,  of  which  I 
have  always  formed  to  myself  a  seductive  image. — Biinkamm, 
to  thee  I  shall  owe  all.' — He  ceased,  his  countenance  beamed 
with  delight  and  hope  :  CI  hasten,'  he  said,  '  to  solicit 
permission  to  retire  to  Constantinople.'  — In  effect  some  days 
after  he  did  solicit  it,  but  he  was  refused.  If  you  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  I  assert,  ask  those  who  were  in  place  at  that 
time,  they  will  confirm  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  you  may  be 
assured,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  thirteenth  of  Vendemiaire, 
or  rather  if  he  had  not  been  refused  the  permission  he  desired, 
this  young  warrior,  whose  deeds  are  now  so  celebrated  all  over 
France,  would  have  probably  been  at  this  moment  disciplining 
the  Janissaries  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus." 
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m  It  was  after  Buonaparte's  return  from  Egypt  that  be  began 
to  fix  my  whole  attention.  Scarcely  were  we  arrived  at  Paris, 
when  I  saw  that  he  meditated  some  great  project ;  every  thing 
in  his  features  expressed  disquietude  and  ambition.  0«  the 
second  Brumairethe  gave  a  splendid  dinner  at  Malmaison, 
-at  which  were  present  persons  of  every  class  and  description, 
General  Murat,  andLucien  Buonaparte,  being  among  the  num- 
ber. After  dinner  the  whole  company  retired  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  a  very  warm  discussion  took  place.  In  about 
half  an  hour  Buonaparte  and  Roger  Ducos  left  the  room  ;  the 
latter  with  a  much  more  free  and  animated  air  than  the  General ; 
they  went  into  the  garden,  where  they  remained  together  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  On  a  sudden  Madame  Buonaparte's 
carriage  came  into  the  court;  Gen.  Murat  went  out  to  receive 
her.  She  had  not  time  to  give  him  her  hand,  but  jumped 
hastily  from  the  carriage.  —  "Where  is  the  General?"  she 
said,  "  I  do  not  know  ;  he  went  out  just  now  with  Roger  ; 
"  but  M.  Lucien  is  here." — "  Seek  the  General  instantly  ;  I 
"  must  speak  to  him  without  delay."  —  I  told  her  he  was  in  the 
garden  ;  she  rau  thither  hastily.  I  went  and  placed  myself 
at  a  window  whence  I  could  easily  descend  into  the  garden. 
I  was  not  deceived  in  my  expectations  :  Buonaparte  no  sooner 
perceived  Madame,  than  he  quitted  Roger  Ducos  and  came  to 
meet  her.  They  went  together  into  a  neighbouring  walk  ;  I 
saw  them  distinctly.  Josephine  spoke  with  eagerness  ;  the  Ge- 
neral kept  walking  on  ;  she  stopped  him  several  times.  At 
length  they  turned  towards  the  house.  I  quitted  my  post,  and 
met  them  upon  the  steps. 

Madame  Buonaparte  held  the  left  hand  of  her  husband ;  her 
countenance  was  extremely  animated,  there  was  in  it  I  know 
not  what,  at  once  dignified  and  mild  ;  it  was  a  pleasing  mix- 
ture of  heroism  and  tenderness.  Buonaparte  was  pale,  and 
looked  thoughtful,  but  his  eyes  were  turned  with  complacency 
towards  his  wife:  she  would  not  accompany  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  retired  to  her  own  apartment.  Buonaparte  call- 
ed Roger  Ducos,  and  both  rejoined  the  company.  A  general 
movement  was  then  made;  the  guests  all  re-ascended  their 
carriages,  and  returned  towards  the  capital  ;  Lucien,  Murat, 
and  Buonaparte  alone  remained;  Madame  Buonaparte  soon 
joined  them,  they  were  then  in  the  anti-chamber.  Per- 
ceiving Murat, — "  How,  General,"  said  she,  "  still  here  ? — You 
"  do  not  attend  to  it,  Sir,"  she  proceeded,  turning  towards  her 
husband  ;  "  the  General  ought  to  be  at  Paris. — To  horse  ! — ■ 
"away  instantly  to  the  street  of  Varennes,  or  I  go  myself."  Mu- 
rat smiled,  but  in  four  minutes  he  was  in  full  gallop  on  his  way 
to  Paris ;  while  the  three  who  remained  returned  into  the 
drawing-room. 

I  was  extremely  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  in  the 
wind,  and  since  nothing  detained  me  at  the  chateau, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  my  horse  and  going  to  Paris, 
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when  I  perceived  a  party  of  infantry  making  directly  towards 
the  house.  I  thought  it  expedient  to  inform  the  General  of  it; 
he  was  seated  between  his  wife  and  his  brother.  "  How,"  said 
he,'  *'  troops  ?"  "  It  is  nothing,"  said  Madame  Buonaparte,  smil- 
ing, "  your  company  are  gone,  mine  are  but  now  arriving  ;  it 
is  a  rendezvous  which  I  have  given,  but  be  comforted,  you  are 
not  one  too  many."  All  the  three  then  went  into  the  court, 
where  the  troops  ranged  themselves  in  martial  order,  but  with- 
out beat  of  drum. — "This  is  admirable,"  said  Madame  Buo- 
naparte to  the  captain,  "  you  are  here,  Sir,  almost  as  soon  as  me.*' 
".  Madame,"  said  the  officer,  u  we  have  been  ready  to  set  out 
these  four  hours."  The  officers  accompanied  the  General  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  some  refreshment  was  given  to  the  sol- 
diers.— They  were  a  company  of  grenadiers. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  courier  arrived  with 
dispatches  for  Buonaparte,  when  immediately  he,  with  his  wife 
and  brother,  set  off  for  Paris,  giving  orders  to  the  grenadiers  to 
repair  thither  also,  observing  the  strictest  silence.  The  next 
day,  no  business  was  so  urgent  to  me  as  to  search  out  the  cause 
of  what  I  had  witnessed  the  evening  before.  On  the  first  day 
I  could  collect  but  feeble  glimmerings  upon  the  subject;  it 
was  not  till  the  sixth  Brumaire,  that  the  whole  mystery  was 
unravelled  to  me, 

In  the  year  IV.  at  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  Buonaparte  was 
guilty  of  some  injustice  towards  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
fellow-student  with  him,  and  who  then  served  under  his  orders. 
This  offence  the  other  never  could  pardon.  I  cannot  say  how 
it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  Buonaparte,  with  some 
others,  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  change  the  form  of 
government !  He,  however,  went  to  the  director  Gohier,  and 
imparted  to  him  his  discoveries  and  suspicions.  Gohier,  per- 
ceiving that  the  matter  wore  a  very  serious  aspect,  sent  to  Mou- 
lins,  desiring  to  speak  with  him  immediately.  Moulins  was 
not  at  home,  nor  did  he  and  Gohier  meet  till  the  next  day. 
The  latter  then  told  him  of  the  information  he  had  received, 
when  Moulins,  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  desired  to  see  the 
informer.  He  soon  arrived,  but  was  destitute  of  any  docu- 
ments to  bring  in  support  of  his  charge.  Gohier  hesitated,  but 
Moulins  carried  his  point,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  General 
should  be  arrested  in  his  way  from  Paris  to  Malmaison,  where 
they  knew  he  was  to  have  a  party  to  dinner  that  day.  Unfor- 
tunately this  resolution  was  not  taken  in  the  presence  of  him 
who  had  discovered  the  plot ;  he  was  left  alone,  locked  up  in 
another  room. 

Gohier  urged  their  communicating  the  intelligence  to  the 
other  directors,  that  they  might  act  in  concert,  but  this  Moulins 
opposed.  "  One  of  our  colleagues,"  said  he,  "  is  absent,  and  of 
the  oiher  two,  one  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Buonaparte, 
the  other,  Bacras,  is  his  patron  ;  but  for  him  this  Corsican  had 
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never  been  known.  We  have  no  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 
any  one;  away  with  forms,  we  are  alone  privy  to  the  affair,  let  us 
alone  act.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  arrest  the  General ;  I 
l^now  two  men  in  the  police  who,  if  supported  by  a  dozen  of 
soldiers,  will  readily  undertake  the  business  ;  there  is  no  cause 
for  fear.  The  moment  the  General  is  made  prisoner  he  will  ex- 
perience the  fate  of  all  unsuccessful  copspirators,  his  party  will 
be  annihilated." 

The  two  directors  went  out  together,  and  secured  the  persons 
to  whom  the  execution  of  their  project  was  to  be  intrusted. 
Thus  far  all  was  well,  but  when  they  returned  to  Gohier's  house, 
the  prisoner  was  to  be  no  longer  found  in  the  room  where  he  had 
been  shut  up.  He,  little  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  di- 
rectors, conceived  himself  lost,  and  taking  advantage  of  their 
absence,  escaped  by  the  window.  When  the  directors  found 
that  he  was  gone :  "  We  are  undone,"  exclaimed  Moulins, 
*'  this  fellow  is  a  rascal  sold,  to  our  enemies,  the  conspiracy  is  a 
mere  invention,  a  snare  laid  for  us  ;  they  wanted  to  set  the  Ge- 
neral, and  consequently  the  army  upon  us.  Let  us  haste  and 
revoke  our  orders,  if  it  be  not  too  late."  In  effect  the  orders 
were  revoked  ;  but  one  of  the  men  who  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  arrest,  had  previously  answered  a  friend,  who  proposed 
their  going  together  to  the  theatre,  "  I  cannot,  I  am  going  this 
evening  upon  an  expedition  of  great  importance ;  it  concerns, 
1  believe,  the  arrest  of  some  great  personage." 

This  observation  was  repeated  in  a  house  where  Madame 
Buonaparte  happened  to  be,  who,  without  any  other  clue,  im- 
mediately conjectured  that  her  husband  might  be  the  person 
alluded  to.  As  a  prudent  wife  her  attention  was  instantly  di- 
rected to  save  him,  if  he  was,  indeed,  the  person  intended.  The 
guard  of  the  legislative  body  she  knew  sided  with  him,  and  she 
secured  some  of  the  principal  officers,  without  however  saying 
in  what  she  had  occasion  for  them.  She  saw  Colonel  Perrin,  I 
know  not  what  she  said  to  him,  but  he  promised  to  send  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers  to  Malmaison,  if  she  would  insure  his  hav- 
ing subsequently  an  order  to  that  effect  from  General  Murat. 
This  she  promised,  and  the  promise  was  faithfully  performed  ; 
hence  arose  the  visit  of  the  company  of  grenadiers  already  men- 
tioned as  coming,  on  the  2d  Brumaire,  to  Malmaison.  This 
excellent  wife  had  besides,  collected  a  number  of  her  husband'^ 
friends  at  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  in 
the  street  of  Varennes.  It  was  thither  that  General  Murat  has- 
tened, to  be  in  readiness  to  give  any  new  orders. 

While  these  precautions,  to  avert  the  apprehended  danger  of 
her  husband,  were  taken  by  Madame  Buonaparte,  Moulins  and 
Gohier  did  not  remain  inactive ;  they  had  the  address  to  order 
a  rich  Hamburgher,  who  was  at  Paris  on  commercial  business, 
to  be  arrested,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  suspected  of  car- 
rying on  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  France,    This* 
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affair  was  so  well  conducted,  that  the  same  evening  Madame 
Buonaparte  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  alarmed  with- 
out reason.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that 
■both  parties  sincerely  believed  they  had  been  deceived  in 
their  conjectures.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  a  long  time  after 
that  I  was  fully  convinced  of  so  curious  a  fact,  as  that  an  inten- 
tion of  arresting  Buonaparte  had  existed  in  the  minds  of  two  of 
the  directors,  only  a  fortnight  before  his  triumph  ;  for  this  epi- 
that  may  justly  be  given  to  the  ever-memorable  eighteenth 
Brumaire. 


Buonaparte,  in  order  to  seat  himself  upon  a  throne,  (the  last 
occupier  of  which  had  perished  on  a  scaffold,)  well  knew  the 
disposition  of  the  multitude,  and  that  nothing  contributes  more 
powerfully  to  seduce  the  minds  of  the  people  than  the  lustre  of 
military  exploits,  prepared  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  A  company -of  spies  was  formed,  they  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  administration,  as  well  civil  as  military  ;  they 
obtained  a  footing  about  all  the  great  persons  of  the  state,  they 
penetrated  into  their  families,  into  their  private  societies.  This 
band,  which  he  jokingly  called  his  telegraphic  company ',  was  in- 
dependent of  the  general  police,  whose  agents,  charged  with 
watching  strictly  over  the  people,  were  themselves  no  less  rigidly 
watched.  The  number  of  these  dangerous  stipendiaries  amount- 
ed in  the  month  of  March  1803,  to  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  two,  including  the  ambulating  detachment.  This 
party  comprised  about  a  hundred  of  the  best  instructed,  the, 
least  scrupulous,  and,  above  all,  the  most  daring  of  the  troop. 
To  these  qualities,  it  was  necessary  that  a  handsome  exterior, 
a  studied  and  correct  style,  a  discernment  with  regard  to  the 
deportment  and  language  proper  for  every  different  occasion, 
well  adapted  to  times  and  circumstances,  should  be  united. 
These  spies  of  the  first  class  were  charged  with  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  great  secret  agents  in  employ  at  the  foreign  courts, 
with  watching  over  them,  with  giving  an  account  of  the  connect 
tions  they  formed,  and  of  their  habitual  occupations.  The  spying 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  and  managing  the  great  arrests  in 
foreign  countries,  was  another  part  of  their  office.  It  was  from 
one  of  these  wretches  that  the  letter  emanated,  which  occasioned 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  some  particulars  re»- 
specting  the  death  of  this  spy,  loaded  with  crimes ;  he  died 
about  two  years  ago  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The  last  year  of 
his  life  was  that  of  a  saint;  his  recollections  rendered  life  hor* 
rible  to  him,  his  riches  could  not  allay  the  severity  of  his  repen- 
tance. 1  know  not  the  causes  of  his  conversion,  but  it  was  so 
sincere,  that  the  priest  who  attended  and  administered  to  hirn 
the  last  offices,  wrote  thus  to  Mons.  de  Belloi,  who  had  interest* 
ed  himself  much  in  the  salvation  of  this  great  sinner, 
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"  Monsim  died  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  For  a  year 
that  I  have  been  attending  upon  him,  I  never  saw  remorse 
more  sincere,  repentance  more  ardent  and  more  affecting.  The 
enormity  of  his  crimes  seemed  to  render  incredible  to  him  the 
possibility  of  his  being  pardoned,  and  I  could  with  difficulty 
-persuade  him  that  the  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Redeemer  was 
still  greater  than  his  offences.  Before  his  last  sigh  was  breath- 
ed, he  was  desirous  of  seeing  his  family.  His  wife,  his  young 
daughter,  and  his  son,  came  to  his  bedside  :  his  son  fell  on  his 
knees — '  I  leave  you  a  terrible  example,'  he  said,  «  my  dear 
son.*  He  could  say  no  more— his  lips  were  fastened  to  a  cru- 
cifix— be  expired.  His  family  were  dissolved  in  tears,  I  could 
not  restrain  mine.  It  is  one  more  sinner  saved."  Heaven  grant 
that  his  example  had  found  more  imitators  !  But  such  conver- 
sions were  not  common  at  this  time ;  they  would  not  have 
served  the  purposes  of  the  despot. 


Whilst  Pichegru  was  young  in  the  service,  he  was  quartered 
at  Lyons,  where  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
B.  Unforeseen  circumstances  had  then  separated  them,  and 
the  young  lady  was  married  to  another  :  but  Hymen  does  not 
always  break  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  the  connection  still 
existed,  though  privately.  Having  become  a  widow,  some  time 
before  the  conspiracy  in  which  Pichegru  was  implicated,  the 
lady  went  to  Paris,  on  that  occasion,  and  solicited  the  grand 
judge  for  permission  to  see  her  friend ;  but  this  request  was 
denied. 

She  had  no  connections  or  acquaintance  at  Paris,  and  for  rea- 
sons, of  which  I  am  ignorant,  she  was  unwilling  to  be  known 
by  Pichegru's  family;  yet  though  isolated  in  society,  and  un- 
provided with  references,  this  lady  ventured  to  request  an  au- 
dience of  the  First  Consul,  but  without  stating  the  object  of  her 
visit.  She  was  desired  to  attend  :  at  the  very  first  mention, 
however,  of  Pichegru's  name,  Buonaparte  knit  his  brows,  and 
would  not  permit  the  suppliant  to  proceed.  f«  What  can  I  do 
for  you,  madam  ?— what  business  have  you  to  intermeddle  in 
Pichegru's  affairs  ? — who  are  you  ?" — "  I  am  his  friend,"  said 
she,  «*  I  do  not  solicit  for  him,  I  only  ask  permission  to  see 
him  ;  every  where  else  it  has  been  refused  to  me."  "  The  step 
you  have  taken  is  a  very  indiscreet  one  ;  its  consequences  may  be 
fatal."  ««  I  have  weighed  them."  "  Your  friend  is  a  conspirator, 
and  you  know  it."  «<  I  know  nothing,"  replied  the  lady,  "  of 
his  conspiring ;  and  it  is  merely  to  be  certain  of  it  that  I  ask 
permission  to  see  him." 

"  What  then  !  you  know  nothing  of  his  projects  ?" 

"  Nothing  !  absolutely  nothing.  His  return  and  his  arrest 
were  alike  known  to  me  at  the  same  moment." 

"  Well  then  !  of  what  use  would  your  interview  be  to  you  l" 
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<e  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  of  softening 
his  sorrows  for  the  moment.  I  would  advise  him  to  suit  him- 
self to  present  circumstances;  to  moderate  the  impetuosity  of 
his  disposition  ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  cause  his  own  ruin." 

."You  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  and 
feelings  of  your  friend  :  now  if  you  will  deal  candidly  with  me, 
you  must  confess  that  your  hope  of  success  in  such  advice  is  but 
small."  Buonaparte  was  then  silent  for  a  few  moments,  but  at 
length  retired  into  his  cabinet,  and  telling  the  lady  to  be  seated. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  re-appeared,  when  he  approached  her 
with  two  notes  in  his  hand,  one  of  which  was  sealed,  and  he  told 
me  in  a  whisper  to  send  it  as  directed  ;  it  was  to  the  grand  judge. 
The  lady,  at  once  suspecting  the  purport  of  this  proceeding, 
had  the  courage  to  say  to  the  First  Consul :  "  If  your  wish  is 
to"  secure  my  person,  any  measures  for  that  purpose  are  unne- 
cessary :  a  carriage  is  waiting  for  me  on  the  Carousal  :  point 
out  to  me  where  I  must  go,  and  I  shall  then  follow  any  person 
whom  you  chuse  to  entrust." 

"  Calm  yourself,  madam,"  said  Buonaparte  :  "  nothing  is 
intended  against  your  liberty  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  requested 
the  grand  judge  to  relax,  in  your  favour,  the  orders  which  he 
has  received.  To-morrow  he. will  send  to  you  permission  to 
see  your  friend  ;  but  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a  note,  which,  if 
you  can  prevail  on  him  to  sign  it,  will  procure  for  you  this 
favour  every  time  you  wish  to  er\joy  it.  A  compliance  with 
this  wi,ll  not  compromise  your  friend  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever ;  it  is  merely  arr  act  of  justice  which  he  will  do  to  me,  and 
the  only  tie  on  hirn  shall  be  that  he  must  never  speak  of  it  again ; 
his  silence  in  this  respect  shall  always  be  the  pledge  of  mine. 
Hear  it,  and  you  shall  judge.  "  I,  Pichegru,  declare,  that  in 
the  affair  of  the  13th  Vendemiarie,  in  the  year  four,  General 
Buonaparte  behaved  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  as  a  generous  ciiizenF; 
that  he  has  only  done  what  any  other  person  would  have  done 
in  his  situation  ;  that  if  I  have  spoken  otherwise  of  it,  whether 
in  France,  or  in  foreign  countries,  it  was  in  consequeuce  of 
my  quarrels  with  him,  and  the  difference  of  bur  opinions  ;  that 
nothing  forces  me  to  make  this  confession ;  that  I  owe  it  to 
truth  and  the  repose  of  my  conscience  ;  and  that  in  future, 
every  act  of  my  life  contrary  to  the  present  declaration  shall 
be  considered  as  null,  and  as  the  effect  of  a  new  resentment 
towards  that  General.  Bone  at  Strasburgh,  this  13th  Nivose, 
year  live." 

.The  fair  petitioner,  during  the  reading  of  this  document, 
turned  pale;  and  in  her  looks  might  be  read  the  little  hopes 
that  she  entertained  of  being  able  to  prevail  on  her  friend  to 
sign  such  a  paper  ;  nay,  the  Consul  himself,  had  he  looked  at 
hei  for  an  instant,  must  have  observed  it:  however,  she  was 
able  at  length  to  assume  composure,  and  the  desire  of  seeing 
vol.  ix.  .  r 
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Pichegru,  of  being  perhaps  able  to  save  his  life,  made  her  for 
the  moment  forget  the  difficulty  which  she  would  have  in  satis- 
fying Buonaparte's  expectations. 

"  I  accept  the  commission, "  said  she.  "  Friendship  some- 
times works  miracles,  I  shall  neglect  nothing  that  may  lead  to 
success." 

"  In  tnat  case,  there  is  the  note.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  must  not  be  seen  by  any  other  person  whatsoever*  I  only 
hint  to  you  the  risk  you  run  from  the  slightest  indiscretion  in 
this  respect.  In  any  case  the  paper  cannot  hurt  me  :  the  writing 
is  not  mine." 

He  told  a  falsehood — it  was  his  own  hand-writing. 

As  soon  as  the  lady  was  gone,  he  directed  different  persons 
to  be  admitted,  and  I  could  not  help  blaming  the  carelessness 
with  which  he  entrusted  a  stranger  with  a  paper  of  such  import- 
ance, particularly  as  written  by  himself.  Might  not  the  fair 
friend  of  Pichegru  make  an  improper  use  of  it  ?  Might  not  the 
accused,  himself,  produce  it  in  court  ?  What  a  proof  then  in 
favour  of  the  means  which  he  proposed  to  employ,  to  convince  the 
tribunal  and  the  public  that  Buonaparte  was  an  ambitious 
scoundrel,  and  the  vilest  of  intriguers  !  Ah,  how  much  I  was 
then  his  dupe  !  The  Consul  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  prey  thus 
escape  him.  This  lady,  whose  address  he  had  not  even  taken, 
was  arrested  on  her  arrival  at  her  lodgings,  where  two  agents  of 
the  police  were  waiting  for  her.  They  desired  her  to  get  into  a 
carriage  which  was  in  readiness,  into  which  they  also  followed 
her,  accompanied  by  another  person  of  her  own  sex,  who  was  to 
be  her  companion  night  and  day.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
police  at  that  time  possessed  a  most  uncommon  politeness  and 
foresight.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  in  the  end  this  female  com- 
panion was  rather  troublesome  ;  that  she  even  attempted  im- 
position, in  order  to  avail  herself  of  that  which  the  lady  did  not 
choose  to  communicate.  In  short,  she  took  a  deal  of  trouble 
to  trump  up  a  story  for  the  fair  friend  of  Pichegru,  telling  her, 
that  she  also  was  a  victim  to  the  persecutions  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  latter,  who  was  naturally  a  little  incredulous, 
could  not  help  always  believing  her  to  be  the  humble  servant 
of  the  police  ;  and  for  that  reason  she  kept  the  utmost  reserve 
towards  her.  Nevertheless,  these  ladies  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  :  they  were  under  bolts  and  bars,  it  is  true,  but  that 
was  not  in  a  prison,  only  in  a  private  house  in  Rue  de  Vaugi- 
rard,  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  General 
Inspection  chose  to  lend  for  their  reception  ;  and  where  the  two 
apartments  which  they  occupied  had  nothing  to  be  complained 
of,  except  that  they  were  perfectly  isolated,  and  had  their  win- 
dows strongly  secured  with  iron  bars. 

The  next  morning  two  great  personages  of  the  Consular  In- 
quisition came  in  two  carriages  to  enquire  for  the  prisoners  ; 
and  he  who  had  the  particular  charge  of  Ptchegru's  fair  friend, 
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pretended  to  make  some  excuses  to  her,  saying  that  particular 
circumstances  obliged  the  government  to  deprive  her  of  her 
liberty  for  some  days  ;  but  that  the  regard  due  to  her  sex,  and 
the  very  little  she  had  to  do  with  what  produced  these  rigorous 
measures,  would  tend  much  to  soften  her  disagreeable  deten- 
tion.    It  will  be  seen  presently  how  I  procured  these  details. 
Whilst  this  agent  of  police  played   the  part  set  down  for  him 
towards  the  real  prisoner,  who  did  not  believe  a  single  word 
that  he  said,  her  companion  played  a  kind  of  under-plot  with 
the  other  alguazil,  who  pretended  that  he  was  come  to  fetch 
her  also.     "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  ?"  said  she. 
"  Where  would  you  lead  me  ?    What  is  my  crime?    Do  you 
mean  to  kill  me  ?  If  so,  I  resign  myself  to  my  fate;  but  for 
God's  sake  shorten  the  preparations.     I  have  already  made  all 
the  confessions  that  can  be  expected.     I  have  said  to  all  those 
who  would  listen  to  me,  and  1  now  repeat  it,  that  the  Bour- 
bons are  dear  to  me.     I  shall  preserve,  even  in  the  moment  of 
death,  the  most  lively  desire  for  their  remounting  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors." 

Her  tears  then  flowed  in  abundance  ;  and  finally,  she  refused 
to  follow  her  guide,  who,  having  no  doubt  received  directions 
how  to  conduct  himself  towards  her,  said,  with  a  feigned  seve- 
rity, "  Madam,  I  have  no  excuses  to  make  to  you — I  have  no 
explanations  to  give  :  follow  me  without  noise  or  disturbance, 
or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  a  measure  which  I  hope 
you  will  spare  me."  After  some  grimaces,  she  followed  her 
guide,  who  was  in  fact  her  own  husband. 

The  fair  friend  of  Pichegru  saw  her  go  away  without  the 
slightest  regret;  for  she  had  not  been  for  a  single  moment  the 
dupe  of  this  farce  :  however,  she  has  assured  me,  that  any 
other  person  might  have  been  deceived,  it  was  acted  so  much 
to  the  life.  This  agent  of  police,  who  waited  until  the  other 
carriage  should  be  at  some  distance,  had  not  yet  told  his  pri- 
soner whither  he  was  going  to  conduct  her  ;  but  she  now  ven- 
tured to  ask  him. — "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  you  are  now  going 
to  receive  a  favour  which  many  others  have  solicited  in  vain: 
I  am  going  to  conduct  you  to  General  Pichegru." — "  Indeed  1" 
said  she  ;  "  the  First  Consul  had  promised  me  that ;  but  after 
what  has  taken  place,  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  it." — 
"  There  are  few  men,"  said  the  hypocritical  informer,  "who 
so  rigorously  keep  their  word  :"  when  she  followed  him  to  the 
Conciergerie.  There  she  waited  for  some  time  in  a  private 
room,  when  at  length  a  person  came  to  conduct  her  to  the  il- 
lustrious prisoner. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  details  of  this  interview,  I  must 
inform  my  readers  that  the  statement  which  they  have  just 
read,  was  related  tome  by  the  lady  herself,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law  during 
!3uonaparte's  tour  to  Dijon.     My  relative,  who   possessed  her 
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entire  confidence,  had  often  mentioned  to  her  my  manner  of 
speaking  about  the  new  emperor,  and  we  therefore  soon  enter- 
ed into  mutual  confidence.  I  then  entreated  her  to  give  me 
some  account  of  the  unhappy  affair  in  which  she  had  perform- 
ed so  principal  a  part;  but  she  constantly  refused,  fearing  to 
involve  herself  by  it.  Her  suspicions  hurt  me,  and  she  per- 
ceived it  :  "  Come  then,"  said  she,  "if  you  please,  let  us  do 
justice  to  each  other.  Your  brother  has  told  me  that  you  take 
notes  of  Buonaparte's  conduct;  shew  me  some  of  them,  and 
from  your  confidence  mine  shall  spring,  i  accepted  her  pro- 
posal, giving  her  some  of  my  memorandums ;  and  nothing 
further  was  necessary  to  obtain  from  her  the  detailed  recital 
which  the  reader  has  already  perused;  to  which  she  also  added 
an  account  of  her  interview  with  her  unhappy  friend.  For  this 
latter  confidential  communication  I  had  no  occasion,  as  I  had 
already  copied  the  particulars  of  it  from  the  notes  of  the  short- 
hand writer,  and  of  the  people  who  were  privately  placed  in 
order  to  hear  the  proceedings.  However,  1  was  not  sorry  to 
have  that  recital  confirmed  by  one  of  the  principal  parties  ;  but 
if  the  reader  does  not  find  in  the  following  account  all  that  con- 
nection of  which  a  report  is  susceptible,  he  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  a  recital  copied  after  it  had  been  written  down  by  people 
who  heard  it  all  by  means  of  communications  formed  in  the 
walls,  or  by  other  modes.  I  am  indeed  ignorant  of  the  exact 
mode  in  which  it  was  taken  down,  but  I  have  changed  nothing 
of  the  recital,  which  was  done  in  haste,  being  taken  whilst  the 
conversation  was  passing;  and  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  First  Consul  had  given  orders  to  take  every  pos- 
sible precaution,  that  not  a  word  should  be  lost  of  whatever  was 
said  or  done  in  this  interview. — -Let  us  now  read  the  account  as 
drawn  up  by  the  spies. 

(i  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  lady,  Pichegru  was  walking 
in  his  apartment  :  he  looked  for  some  time  through  his  bars, 
and  then  sat  down  to  the  table  as  if  with  an  intention  of  writing, 
having  before  him  some  blank  paper,  and  two  or  three  sheets 
filled  with  notes.  After  a  few  minutes  reflection  he  began  to 
write,  and  seemed  pleased  with  his  performance,  which  he  read 
over  again  at  the  end  of  every  sentence.  Suddenly  the  key 
was  heard  moving  the  lock,  when  he  instantly  rose,  rolled  up 
his  writings,  and  folded  them  up  in  his  cravat,  which  he  put 
round  his  neck. 

"  His  surprise  was  extreme  on  perceiving  the  lady  behind 
the  turnkey;  but  he  recollected  her  at  once,  and  exclaimed, 
*  What !  you,  madam,  in  this  place  !  What  god  has  given  you 
the  power  of  coming  to  me  ?' 

"  The  lady,  unable  to  sustain  her  feelings,  fainted.  They 
were  alone,  for  the  doors  had  been  again  closed.  Pichegru 
was  on  the  point  of  calling  for  assistance,  when  the  lady  began 
to  revive;  and  no  sooner  had  she  recalled  her  scattered  senses, 
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than  they  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  unable  to 
articulate.  Their  emotions  were  presently  a  little  calmed. 
'Whai  then,  do  I  indeed  see  you  once  more  1'  she  exclaimed  : 
'  but  this  happiness  is  so  great,  that  I  dare  scarcely  believe 
it.' 

"  'Yet  tell  me,'  said  Pichegru,  f  who  is  it  that  has  procured 
for  you  the  permission  of  visiting  me,  a  favour  that  is  refused 
to  every  individual  of  my  family  ?' 

"  '  Can  they  not  overhear  us  ?'  replied  the  lady. 
".?  I  believe  not ;    the  walls   are    thick ;  however,  let  us  go 
from  the  door.' 

"  You  ask  me  then,'  said  the  lady,  *  who  has  obtained  for  me 
permission  to  come  here.  My  good  friend,  it  is  a  favour  which 
I  have  in  vain  solicited  from  the  grand  judge.' 

"  *  I  believe  it  well  :  he  has  very  strict  orders  respecting  me 
besides,  he  is  a  hypocrite  worthy  of  serving  the  master  whom  he 
fawns  upon.' 

"  '  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  yet  wishing  to  see  you  at  any  risk, 
I  ventured  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul — I  ob- 
tained it.  After  submitting  to  him  my  request,  and  answering 
different  questions  which  he  put  to  me,  I  at  length  received 
permission  to  visit  you.' 

'."it  is  impossible,  madam  !  The  scoundrel  knows  nothing 
of  the  feelings  of  friendship  :  there  must  be  promises,  condi- 
tions, attached  to  this  favour  :  lie  must  be  interested  in  it.' 

"  '  Speak  lower,'  rejoined  the  lady,  *  and  I  will  explain  every 
thing  to  you  ;  but  first  tell  me,  will  you  do  nothing  to  extri- 
cate yourself  from  this  unpleasant  affair  ?' 

'"Madam,  it  is  not  my  disposition  to  retract  my  opinions; 
they  are  already  well  known  ;  and  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I 
shall  always  contend  against  that  crafty  quack,  who,  for  sucli 
a  length  of  time,  has  caused  so  much  misery,  not  only  to  my 
native  country,  but  to  all  Europe.' 

"'  I  am  not  come,'  she  replied,  '  to  combat  your  opinions; 
you  know  that  I  have  always  imposed  silence  on  myself  in 
affairs  of  this  nature  ;  but  I  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  some  advances  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  your  enemy  ?' 
"  'What,  I!' 

'"Softly,  softly,  my  dear  sir;  I  propose  nothing  to  you;  I 
know  your  principles  ;  but  at  least  permit  that  friendship,  even 
though  almost  certain  of  failure,  should  point  out  to  you  some 
expedients  that  may  be  useful.' 

"  '  Madam,  there  are  none  that  can  be  so  to  me,  in  the  sense 
of  which  you  speak.  What!  I! — shall  I,  in  order  to  prolong 
for  a  few  days  an  existence  which  must  soon  have  an  end — shall 
I,  in  one  day,  sully  a  whole  life  which  hitherto  has  passed  with- 
out stain  or  reproach— shall  T,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
go  to  implore  the  mercy  of  a  treacherous  villain,   whom    I  have 
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already  pointed  out  as  the  vilest  and  yet  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  human  race  ?     I  am  fain  to  believe,  madam,  that  you 
still  do  me  justice,  that  you  do  not  yet  suspect  me  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  unworthy  conduct.     The  love  which  1  bear  towards 
my  country,  my   own  honour,  and  my  principles,  have  placed 
a  wall  of  brass  between  me  and  Buonaparte.     He  thirsts  for  my 
blood,  and  him  I  personally  abhor.     He  knows  it;  but  he  does 
not  know,  that  in  order  to  shed  that  blood  of  which  he  is  so  de- 
sirous, he  must  find  out  judges   as   well  qualified  for  hangmen 
as    himself.     If  amongst   the  judges,    or  the  gaolers,  or  the 
guards,  amongst  the  hearers  present,   nay,   amongst  his  own 
satellites,  there  should  yet  be  some  remains  of  humanity,  some 
small  particles  of  patriotism,  1  will  answer  for  the  success  of  my 
own  cause,  confident  that  his  last  hour  has  knelled.  See  there,* 
added  he,  pulling  off  his  neckcloth,  and  displaying  the  papers 
concealed  in  it — '  See,  there  is  his  sentence  of  death  :  there  is 
the  sum  total  of  his  crimes,  of  all  the  horrors  which  he  has 
committed,  from  the  siege  of  Toulon  even   up   to   this   very 
day,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  France.     Before  the  open  tribunal 
I  will  unmask  the  assassin  :  I  will  muster  up  all  my  powers, 
I   will    treble    my  eloquence;    at  my  voice,    Frotte,    Hoche, 
D'Enghien,  and  Klebert,  will  rise  from  their  tombs ;  the  first  of 
them  with  his  throat  cut  whilst  trusting  to  honour  during  an 
interview  ;  the  second  poisoned  ;  the  next  assassinated ;  and  the 
last  stabbed  with  a  poniard.     With  these  illustrious  victims,  we 
shall  see  joined  the  unhappy  people  shot  at  Lodi,  at  Pavia,  at 
Venice,  and  on  the  Italian  frontiers  ;  with  their  cries  shall  be 
mingled  those  of  the  French  murdered  upon  the  steps   of  St. 
Roche.     I  will  then  lead  the  auditory  into  the  numerous  dun- 
geons, not  only  in  the  capital  but  throughout  the  realm.     Can 
they  look  on  without  trembling  and  shuddering  at  the  fate  of 
the  crowd  of  innocent  people,  whom  the  monster  has  caused 
to  be  there  shut  up?     No,  madam,  such  truths  must  always 
have  an  effect  upon  the  people,  and  he  who  can  expose  them 
with  energy  must  be  certain  of  triumph.* 

"  «  But,  sir,*  interrupted  she  ;  *  can  you  believe  that  they  will 
not  impose  silence  upon  you  ?  May  not  Buonaparte  have  fore- 
seen your  design,  and  given  orders  in  consequence  ?r 

"  s  No  !  he  cannot  know  my  plan  :  they  have  given  me  eight 
sheets  of  paper  for  my  defence,  and  these,  it  is  true,  1  must  ac- 
count for,  either  blank  or  written  on  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to 
procure  some  from  another  quarter.' 

"  '  Alas !  are  you  not  afraid  that  they  will  strip  and  search 
you  ?' 

*"  I  have  already  submitted  to  that  inspection  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  before  they  rob  me  of  these  papers,  they  must  take  my 
life.' 

"  *  Yet,  sir,  before  having  recourse  to  such  dangerous  extre- 
mities, if  there  were  any  means " 
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"  The  General  instantly  rose  up,  and  taking  both  hands  o* 
his  visitor,  *  Stop,  my  dearest  friend,'  said  he :  'it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  conceal  it ;  you  have  something  to  communicate 
to  me  :  they  would  never  have  permitted  ydu  to  penetrate  into 
this  place,  except  under  certain  conditions.  They  have  left  us 
without  witnesses  ;  they  have  shut  the  doors  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing us,  and  in  all  this  there  is  much  more  than  is  necessary  to 
convince  me,  that  you  have  something  to  disclose  to  me.  Con- 
ceal nothing  from  me,  I  pray  you  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
commission  with  which  you  are  charged,  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  pardon  it.' 

"  *  Indeed,  sir,*  said  the  lady,  *  I  must  confess  to  you,  that 
I  have  something  important  to  communicate  ;  but  first,  swear 
to  me  upon  your  honour,  that  you  will,  with  calmness  and 
without  interruption,  hear  me  explain  myself:  that  you 
will  read  the  note  which  I  am  now  about  to  put  into  your 
hands,  and  that  you  will  restore  it  to  me  whether  signed  or 
not.' 

M  '  I  swear  to  you,'  said  Pichegru,  '  upon  my  honour,  all  that 
you  require  of  me,  since  you  leave  me  at  liberty  either  to  sign 
or  decline  it.' 

"  *  Well  then,  my  good  friend,  I  am  myself  a  state  prisoner. 
I  ought  indeed  to  have  expected  it,  whilst  soliciting  permission 
to  visit  you;  but  this  misfortune  is  well  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  which  to-day  I  experience.  I  have  at  last  only  obtain- 
ed this  extraordinary  favour,  solely  upon  the  condition  of  deli- 
vering to  you  this  note,  and  of  engaging  you  to  sign  it.  They 
depend  much  upon  my  influence  with  yon,  and  upon  our  long- 
established  friendship.  1  have  promised  them  every  thing  :  but 
yet,  my  worthy  friend,  I  shall  confine  myself  for  this  day  to  the 
putting  this  writing  into  your  hands.  I  shall  not  add  a  single 
word,  either  in  favour  of  or  against  it :  so  far  imitate  me,  for 
so  far  you  have  promised.' 

"  Pichegru  then  took  the  note,  ran  it  over  with  a  disdainful 
smile,  and  restored  it  to  her — c  Ah,  Madam,  what  an  addition 
this  would  be  to  my  justificatory  address.  It  is  his  own  writing  ; 
it  would  be  his  death-blow  !  but  friendship  forbids  me  to  keep  it9 

for  then  I  should  destroy  you — ' '  And  yourself  also,  sir, 

for  they  would  proceed  to  the  greatest  extremities,  in  order  to 
take  from  you  such  an  important  document.' 

"  '  The  scoundrel  I  he  supposes  me  to  be  like  himself!' 

"  «  Vour  oath,  sir  !  I  do  not  infringe  mine.' 

"  '  You  are  right— but  you,  my  dear  friend,  you,  deprived  of 
liberty  on  my  account — this  is  a  new  misfortune  that ' 

"  Why  call  it  a  misfortune  ?  I  am  now  one  hundred  leagues 
nearer  to  you.     Do  you  reckon  nothing  upon  that  ?' 

"  *  Generous  woman  i  but  tell  me,  how  are  you  to  return  him 
his  note  ?' 

"*  I  shall  deliver  it  only  to  himself.    Whatever  may  be  his 
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orders,  1  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  ; 
perhaps  I  may  obtain  something — the  occasion  may  perhaps 
inspire  me.' 

"  «  You  are  right — honour,  courage,  hope, — that  is  my  motto.* 

"  f  My  worthy  friend,'  said  she,  squeezing  him  by  the  hand, 

*  I  quit  you.' Tears  filled  her  eyes:  they    knocked  at  the 

door:  it  was  opened,  and  they  were  separated. 

>.«  Certified  to  be  true.     D.  B.  V." 

The  same  inspector  who  had  brought  her  to  the  Conciergerie, 
then  reconducted  her  to  the  prison,  in  Rue  de  Vaugirard :  but 
a  scene  of  a  different  nature  there  awaited  her  :  she  found  there 
her  pretended  companion  in  misfortune. 

"Ah!  madam,"  said  she  to  her,  melting  into  tears,  "how 
much  have  you  to  complain  of,  if  you  have  been  tortured  as  I 
have  been.  The  wretches  !  I  have  made  all  the  confessions 
that  they  wished  for ;  their  barbarity  was  not  even  then  satis- 
lied;  they  required  me  to  compromise  the  characters  of  people 
of  honour,  whom  I  only  know  to  be  faithful  servants  to  their 
monarch.  No!  madam,  I  preferred  death  to  ignominy — but 
you  complain  not,  madam  :  I  see  how  it  is,  you  have  some 
suspicions  of  me,  which  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  hor- 
rible machinations  which  the  present  government  puts  in  force 
in  order  to  destroy  a  number  of  worthy  people.  You  do  not, 
however,  do  me  justice,  and  you  deprive  me  of  a  very  sweet 
pleasure,  that  of  pouring  out  my  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  a 
true  friend,  and  of  receiving  her  consolation  in  return." 

The  fair  friend  of  Pichegru,  whom  this  farce  began  to  tire, 
said  to  her,  drily  : — "  My  sorrows,  madam,  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  shared  by  others  ;  as  to  yours,  I  do  not  seek  to  enquire 
into  them."  In  short,  she  retired  into  the  chamber  which  had 
been  appointed  for  her;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  political 
actress  wrote  to  her  employers,  that  she  could  be  of  no  use  on 
this  post,  for  tfie  next  morning  some  people  came  to  enquire 
for  her  under  pretence  of  changing  her  place  of  confinement. 
This  anecdote  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  those,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, whom  misfortune  may  conduct  into  a  state  prison.  It 
proves  to  them  how  careful  they  should  be  in  the  connections 
which  they  may  form,  and  how  resolute  they  ought  to  be  in 
all  matters  of  confidence. 

The  morning  after  the  interview  with  Pichegru,  S.  and  D. 
came  in  a  carriage  to  enquire  for  this  lady,  and  conducted  .her 
to  St.  Cloud.  There  she  was  introduced  to  the  Consul.  I  now 
shall  describe  this  scene  from  the  details  which  she  gave  me  at 
Dijon,  for  1  was  not  present  at  it,  being  then  with  Messrs. 
,  at  the  Thuilleries. 

Scarcely  had  the  lady  entered,  when  the  Consul  said  to  her, 
with  a  sardonic  grin  : — "  Vfeli,  madam,  has  your  friend  paid 
for  the  loss  of  your  liberty  by  any  complaisance  ?  Has  friend- 
ship worked  miracles  ?" — but  there  appeared   in    these    two 
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questions  a  tone  of  insult  and  of  contempt,  so  marked,  that  the 
unhappy  lady  was  struck  dumb. 

"  How !"  added  he,  in  the  most  cruel  manner;  "  you  do  not 
answer  me ;  but  come,  I  see  it  all ;  you  have  no  good  news  to 
give  me. — Calm  yourself :  your  friend  has  never  been  too  fond 
of  giving  me  pleasure.  It  is  really  a  misfortune  for  him. — In 
short,  what  has  he  said  to  you  ?  Conceal  nothing  from  me  ; 
1  am  accustomed  to  his  praises.'* 

She  could  only  answer  by  putting  the  note  into  his  hand, 
which  he  threw  upon  the  bureau  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
opening  it.  It  was  then,  forgetting  what  he  owed  to  his  rank, 
and  the  respect  due  to  misfortune,  that  he  began  most  cruelly 
to  insult  Pichegru's  fair  advocate.  "  If  in  your  youth,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  not  had  more  power  over  the  heart  of  your 
friend,  I  doubt  much  if  he  was  worth  all  that  chagrin  which  he 
has  brought  on  you  at  the  present  day.  There  are,  however, 
some  men  whose  ingratitude  surpasses  belief — but  I  forgot  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  pleaded  my  cause  well ;  or,  rather,  his  and 
your  own  ?  What  now  !  you  are  petrified !  Can  this  man  have 
cut  you?  Perhaps  another  time  you  will  be  more  fortunate, 
and  he  will  court  you." 

Deeply  moved  by  the  sarcasms  of  the  First  Consul,  she  sigh* 
ed  for  the  moment  when  she  might  give  a  free  vent  to  her  tears. 
Seeing  no  person  follow  her,  she  believed  herself  at  liberty ;  but 
this  hope  was  soon  destroyed,  for  scarcely  had  she  entered  the 
first  court,  when  her  rascally  guide  came  with  honeyed  words 
to  offer  her  his  arm,  and  the  sight  of  him  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  her  for  the  moment,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her- 
self from  uttering  a  shriek  of  terror.  The  hypocrite  endeavour- 
ed to  calm  her  fears,  but  she  did  not  listen  to  him.  As  soon  as 
she  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to 
her  grief,  and  her  tears  flowed  in  abundance.  A  new  and 
double  subject  of  terror  now  augmented  her  alarm :  where 
could  they  now  be  taking  her  to,  and  what  were  they  going  to 
do  with  her?  However,  when  they  arrived  at  Paris,  she  saw 
them  turn  down  the  road  of  the  Boulevards,  then  that  of  Rue 
de  Vaugirard,  and  she  now  became  a  little  more  tranquil.  On 
her  entering  the  prison,  she  saw  a  new  face :  it  was  that  of  a  wo- 
man about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  up- 
on her.  This  person  was  kind,  gentle,  and  simple  in  her  man- 
ner, so  that  during  the  forty-seven  days  which  Pichegru's  fair 
friend  spent  in  this  prison,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  approve 
of  her  chambermaid,  who  is  now  with  her  at  Puy  en-Velay,  for 
this  lady,  on  leaving  the  prison  of  La  Force  sometime  after- 
wards, where,  during  thirteen  months,  she  had  suffered  solitary 
confinement  under  another  name,  caused  this  person  to  be 
enquired  for,  and  took  her  away  with  her  into  the  country. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  the  interview  between  the 
lady  and  Pichegru,  Buonaparte  received,  agreeable  to  his  di- 
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rections,  the  detail  of  the  conversation.  It  Was  his  aide-de- 
camp who  carried  it  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not  the  original,  being 
merely  a  copy,  in  which  they  had  softened  all  the  strong  epi- 
thets which  Pichegru  had  applied  to  him. 

He  soon  perceived  this,  because  the  paper  was  clean  and 
smooth,  the  phrases  all  in-order,  and  the  words  without  ab*. 
breviation.  "This,'*  said  he  to  his  aide-de-camp,  "is  not  the 
original  of  the  short-hand  writer;  return  instantly  to  the  grand, 
judge,  and  tell  him  that  I  want  the  original  itself,  and  not  any 
report  of  his  drawing  up."  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the; 
aide-de-camp  returned  with  the  original.  The  Consul  was  then 
closeted  with  General  Murat,  He  had  ordered  me  to  furnish 
him  with  the  packet  which  should  be  brought  by  the  aide-de* 
camp.  He  did  not  impart  it  at  that  hour,  even  to  the  General. 
The  next  morning  there  was  a  secret  council,  where  only  three 
persons  assisted,  Messrs.  C.  M.  M.  and  it  was  there  resolved 
upon  that  Pichegru  should  not  appear  at  the  tribunal;  and 
that  as  his  boldness,  his  eloquence,  and  his  extraordinary  intre- 
pidity, might  not  only  compromise  the  First  Consul,  but  even 
the  safety  of  the  government,  it  was  of  urgent  necessity  to  at- 
tack the  evil  at  the  very  root.  Pichegru  was  there  unanimously 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  even  while  in  prison.  The  mode 
of  dispatching  him  puzzled  them  for  some  time  ;  but  Buona- 
parte cut  the  matter  short,  by  saying  to  them —  "  Gentlemen, 
it  is  sufficient  that  you  have  agreed  that  this  conspirator  ought 
not*  for  the  good  of  the  state,  to  be  executed  publicly  by  the 
hand  of  an  executioner.  I  shall  take  measures  to  get  rid  of 
him  secretly  and  without  any  noise." 

C.  and  M.  observed,  that  the  business  must  be  settled  sooner 
or  later,  but  that  with. such  a  man  every  thing  was  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  and  the  latter  in  particular  pressed  that  the  affair  should 
be  so  managed,  as  to  persuade  the  public  that  Pichegru  had 
committed  suicide,  which  all  Paris  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  without  delay. 

The  next  morning  Buonaparte  consulted  with  S.  and  M.  up- 
on the  mode  pf  putting  in  execution  their  project  of  the  preced- 
ing evening.  S.  proposed  to  select  four  gens  d'armes,  to  pay 
them  well,  then  to  go  at  midnight  to  Pichegru's  prison,  where, 
under  pretence  of  removing  him  to  another  place,  they  should 
pass  through  the  most  retired  corridores,  when  the  gens 
d*armes  might  stab  him  ;  and  that  afterwards  they  might  carry 
him  back  to  his  chamber,  and  there  leave  with  him  a  poignard 
drenched  in  blood,  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  sui- 
cide. 

M»  forcibly  objected  to  his  advice,  assuring  them  that  no 
gens  d'armes  could  be  found  that  would  assist  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  S.  then  cited  the  affair  of  D'Enghien,  but  M.  replied 
that  it  was  a  different  matter;  that  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  a  military  execution,  after  a  regular  form  of 
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judgment,  and  put  in  force  by  a  platoon  under  the  command 
vof  an  officer :  adding,  that  a  subtle  poison  appeared  to  him  the 
most  convenient  mode  in  the  present  business. 

The  First  Consul  hitherto  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  con- 
versation :  he  walked  about  in  a  reverie,  but  at  last,  turning 
towards  them,  he  said — "Enquire  no  further — Pi chegru  shall 
be  strangled  to-night,  and  I  have  found  people  to  put  it  into 
execution.  J  give  you  a  week  to  guess  who."  As  soon  as  they 
confessed  that  they  knew  not  on  whom  they  should  fix—"  Well 
theu,"  said  he,  "  1  shall  send  four  of  my  Mamelukes.  I  have 
several  among  them  who  do  not  speak  a  word  of  French ; 
besides,  I  well  know  how  to  ensure  their  silence  :"  and  the 
unworthy  flatterers  immediately  applauded  the  ingenious 
cruelty  of  the  Consul. 

At  one  o'clock,  four  robust  Mamelukes,  at  whose  head  were 
four  officers  of  the  high  police,  were  introduced  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  into  the  interior  of  the  Conciergerie,  where  care  had 
beentakeu  to  remove  from  the  place  of  this  horrible  execution 
every  person  who  could  have  heard  the  noise  of  it,  whilst  the 
assassins  and  chief  were  placed  in  the  leading  passages  in  order 
to  wait  the  result. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  of  Pichegru' s  dungeon  opened,  than 
the  four  Mamelukes,  half  drunk,  threw  themselves  upon  the  un- 
fortunate General.  He  slept  in  his  drawers,  and  had  risen  at  the 
noise  of  the  bolts.  Round  his  left  thigh  was  the  cravet  which  con- 
tained his  precious  papers.  Although  surprised  by  his  assassins, 
yet  he  struggled,  and  they  fell  together,  so  that  they  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  passing  the  fatal  noose  ;  but  their  victim 
scarcely  uttered  a  cry  before  these  rascals  succeeded  in  strange- 
ling  him. 

The  principals  now  came  in,  and  finding  him  dead,  threw  hi§ 
corps  upon  the  bed,  where  they  stripped  it  of  the  neckcloth  in 
which  the  papers  were  concealed,  and  made  a  strict  search  ina\l 
parts.  This  being  done  they  twisted  the  neckcloth,  and  passed 
it  round  theneck  of  the  unfortunate  Pichegru,  tightening  it  with 
part  of  a  chair,  that  it  might  appear  as  if  the  unhappy  man  had 
committed  suicide. 

The  next  morning  the  turnkey  was  terrified  at  finding  the 
General  strangled  upon  his  bed,  and  immediately  ran  to  inform 
the  gaoler,  who  feigned  the  utmost  surprise,  and  instantly  went 
to  give  information  to  those  who  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
matter  as  himself.  The  event  was  then  announced  by  a  process 
verbal,  which  had  been  drawn  up  before  hand  at  the  secret  con- 
ference ;  and  on  the. same  day  all  Paris  read  in  the  newspaper^ 
that  General  Pichegru  had  strangled  himself  in  prison  by 
means  of  his  neck-cloth*  ... 
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PRESENT    STATE  of    MORALS  and  SOCIETY, 
in  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

I  have  read  with  considerable  attention  the  Strictures 
on  the  French  Character,  Manners,  and  Morals,  contained  in 
your  last  number,  and  although  I  do  not  in  every  re* 
spect  coincide  with  your  correspondent,  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  French  nation,  (and  where  indeed  will  you 
find  two  individuals  who  think  perfectly  alike  on  all 
topics  ?)  I  must  nevertheless  candidly  acknowledge,  that 
his  remarks,  on  the  whole,  are  just,  and  the  anecdotes 
he  relates,  in  support  of  his  opinions  generally  speaking, 
correct.  In  two  or  three  instances,  indeed,  he  has  not 
sufficiently  developed  the  subject.  This  peradventure 
may  be  owing  rather  to  the  delicacy,  at  which  he  hints 
in  the  note  to  page  23,  than  to  ignorance.  I  shall  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  secondly,  offer  some  remarks  on  the  French  cha- 
racter, and  on  the  state  of  society  at  Paris— such  as  they 
really  are,  or  at  least  appear  to  me  to  be,  at  the  present 
moment.  Being  a  very  old  man,  and  having  long  resid- 
ed in  the  French  metropolis,  as  well  prior  as  subse- 
quent to  the  ever-memorable  revolution,  (and  having  in- 
deed, but  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from  France,)  I 
conceive  myself  fully  adequate  to  the  task  I  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  volunteer. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  has  brought  forward 
upon  the  stage  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  known  in  the 
zenith  of  her  splendour  by  the  appellation  of  Guimard 
la  Celebre,  and  once  the  object  of  universal  adoration  at 
the  court  of  the  Paphian  goddess.  It  is  true,  as  stated 
by  your  correspondent,  that  this  modern  Phryne  knew 
how  to  dispose  of  her  charms  to  the  best  advantage ; 
true  is  it  that,  she  derived  immense  sums  from  her  nume- 
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tous  worshippers,  and  that  she  was  for  along  time  the  de- 
clared idol  of  Jarente,  bishop  of  Orleans.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  although  no  vestal,  (neither  in  the  original  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  nor  yet  in  the  perverted  sense,  as 
applicable  to  the  infamous  club  of  Tribades,  known  un- 
der that  designation  at  Paris,  to  which  your  correspon- 
dent has  alluded,  and  on  which  I  shall  have  immediate 
occasion  to  animadvert,)  she  in  a  great  measure  redeemed 
the  errors  of  her  licentious  life,  by  the  excellent  use  she 
made  of  her  riches,  and  the  liberal  succour  she  afforded 
to  the  indigent  and  distressed.  To  misery,  her  purse  was 
ever  open  ;  her  hand  ever  out-stretched.  If  it  be  true, 
as  we  are  told  by  high  authority,  that  "  Charity  covereth 
a  multitude  of  sins" — Mademoiselle  Guimard  might 
lay  claim  to  this  extenuating  plea,  in  its  fullest  extent. 
She  waited  not  to  be  applied  to ;  but  visited  in  person 
the  obscure  retreats  of  wretchedness  and  sorrow; 
sought  afflicted  worth  and  indigence  in  their  sequestered 
abode,  and  never  failed  to  relieve  the  misery,  over  which 
she  dropped  at  once  the  tear  of  compassion,  and  the  still 
more  welcome  balm  of  effectual  succour.  Her  character 
for  generosity  and  active  charity  was  universally  known. 
Paris  honoured  her,  whenever  she  appeared  in  public, 
with  loud  applauses,  and  the  justly  celebrated  Marmon* 
tel— (Marmontel  so  advantageously  known  in  this 
country  by  his  Moral  Tales) — dedicated  to  the  beautiful 
Guimard  one  of  his  finest  poems  and  epistles. 

Having  suggested  these  few  cursory  remarks,  in  vindi- 
cation of  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  I  now  proceed,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  offer  some  necessary  observations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vestal-club  to  which  the  attention  of  your  rea- 
ders has  been  already  drawn  in  the  former  number  of 
the  Scourge.  Your  correspondent,  who  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, certainly  appears  well  informed  upon  the  different 
points  he  has  brought  under  discussion,  declares  his  in- 
tention to  be  very  succinct  in  his  account  of  that  notori- 
ous institution,  from  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  topic. 
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In  the  brief  details  I  am  now  going  to  give,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  found  in  every  respect  as  scrupulous  as  your 
correspondent  himself,  and  gain  equal  credit  with  the  in- 
telligent part  of  your  readers  for  delicacy  and  befitting 
reserve.  The  object  of  a  publication,  like  the  Scourge, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  the  same  as  that  of 
the  stage,  whose  real  office  and  calling  are  so  admirably 
defined  by  the  great  Shakspeare — "  to  hold  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature; 
scorn  her  own  image" — or,  to  take  a  motto  from  the  stand- 
ing emblematical  device  of  your  miscellany,  "  to  lasb 
and  combat  the  hydra-headed  monster,  Vice,  under 
every  disguise  and  shape,  however  formidable  and  appal- 
ling !"  In  rigid  conformity  with  this  laudable  design,  I 
shall  now  enter  into  a  few  elucidatory  details. 

The  modern  vestal-club  in  question,  owed  its  name 
not  merely  to  the  circumstance  of  the  members*  abjuring, 
by  a  solemn  vow,  all  intercourse  of  too  tender  a  nature 
with  the  other  sex  ;  but  likewise  to  the  obligation  impos- 
ed upon  them,  by  the  oath  taken  at  initiation,  to  preserve 
the  fire  (in  imitation  of  their  prototypes  of  antiquity) 
constantly  burning.  This  sacred  fire  was  made  one  of 
the  strongest  tests  of  qualification  for  reception  and  ini- 
tiation. Among  other  severe  and  critical  trials,  the  can- 
didate was  locked  up  in  a  small  room  or  cabinet,  the  walls 
of  which  displayed,  in  the  most  forcible  light  imagina- 
ble, an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  images,  pictures, 
emblems,  and  devices,   calculated  to  excite  the  passions, 

*  From  a  variety  ©f  facts  which  have  come  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  very  few  of  the 
members  of  this  club  kept  their  oath  with  religious  scrupulo- 
sity, in  its  utmost  rigor.  That  they  were  zealous  followers  of 
their  great  patroness  Sappho,  in  their  mystic  assemblies,  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt ;  but  the  major-part  made  no  point  of 
conscience,  to  combine  the  rites  of  the  institution  with  an  un- 
licensed indulgence  of  the  strong  propensities,  implanted  for 
wise  purposes  in  our  nature. 
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and  inflame  desire  for  the  very  enjoyments,   which  the 
candidate,   ^or  portulante,   as  she  was  termed)  was  to  be 
bound  by  solemn  oath,  to  forswearand  perpetually  abjure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  an  energetic  represen- 
tation of  a  certain  deity,   formerly  in  great  request  and 
worship  at  Lampsacus.     At  the  foot  of  this  formidable 
statue  was  placed  an  incence-pan,   or  chaffing-dish,  the 
fire  in  which  was  to  be  kept  up  by  the  candidate.     For 
this  purpose  she  was  provided  with  a  basket,  containing 
certain  fragrant  ingredients,  which  could  be  only  extracted 
from  the  basket  through  small  apertures,  barely  sufficient  to 
admit  a  silver  instrument  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tea- 
spoon. This  scanty  supply  was  all  granted  to  the  candidate 
to  feed  tht  flame,  and  keep  the  vestal-fire  burning.     The 
smallest  distraction,  the   smallest  absence  of  mind,   the 
smallest   absorption   of  thought,   sufficed  to    cause    the 
fire  to  extinguish  ;  and  furnished  convincing,  irrefragable 
proof  of  her  guiit,  in  suffering  her  attention  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  her  duties,  as  priestess  of  the  sacred  fire,  by  the 
alluring  objects  which  surrounded  her.   This  severe  trial 
was  repeated  three  successive  days.  If  the  candidate  stood 
the  perilous  test,  and  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  with  impu- 
nity,  her  reception  was  unanimously  voted,  and  her  ad- 
mission celebrated,  as  justly  stated  by  your  correspondent, 
with  an  appropriate  and  frequently  very  elegant  speech, 
pronounced  by  the  female,  officiating  in  the  character  of 
high  priestess  on  this  important  occasion.     If  we  may 
credit  public  report,  some  of  the  very  first  female  charac- 
ters in  France,  both  for  talent  and  illustrious  rank,  classed 
among  the  members  of  this  unnatural  institution. 

The  anecdote  respecting  the  disposal  of  a  young  lady 
by  public  lottery  at  Paris,  I  can  pronounce  to  be  literally 
true,  having  been  imself  present  at  that  transaction. 
This  being  the  case,  I  am  not  a  little  amazed  that  a  per- 
son so  well  read  in  the  chroniqm •  scandahme  of  the  French 
metropolis,  as  your  correspondent  appears  to  be,  should 
be  ignorant,  or  at  least  not  have  adverted  to  a  similar 
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circumstance,  to  which  the  aforesaid  tale  of  Mademoi- 
selle L furnished  the  hint,  and  which  took  place 

not  many  months  after  that  singular  event.  I  allude, 
Mr.  Editor,,  to  the  scheme  set  on  foot,  by  a  young  man 
of  high  birth,  but  totally  stript  of  all  resources,  through  a 
series  of  unbounded  extravagance  and  continual  dissipa- 
tion. This  needy  sprig  of  nobility  circulated  a  proposal 
for  putting  himself  up  to  public  sale  by  lottery,  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  to  be  limited  to  twenty  thousand,  at  twelve 
livres  per  ticket.  The  purchasers  were  all  to  be  young 
unmarried  ladies,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five* 
By  the  sale  of  the  said  twenty  thousand  tickets,  the  ad- 
venturer himself  rated  his  claims  at  the  value  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  livres,  a  sum  of  sufficient 
magnitude  and  importance  in  France.  There  was  a 
clause  introduced  into  the  prospectus,  purporting  that  in 
case  the  young  lady,  who  should  on  the  drawing  prove 
the  fortunate  winner,  should  not  think  fit  to  espouse  the 
prize;  or  if  the  prize,  vice-versa,  should  not  approve  of 
the  holder  of  the  fortunate  ticket ;  in  that  case  the  par- 
ties should  be  reciprocally  free  from  all  obligation  to 
enter  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  tie  the  hymeneal 
noose,  on  condition  of  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  livres  being  divided,  in  equal  proportions, 
between  the  parties. 

A  scheme  of  this  nature,  as  involving  such  a  large 
number  of  females,  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  infi- 
nitely more  derogatory  to  the  delicacy  and  modest  re- 
serve, which  ought  to  form  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  sex,  than  even  the  plan  adopted  for  disposing 
of  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Angelique :  It  nevertheless 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  what  was  still  more 
agreeable  to  the  projector,  the  tickets  were  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  drawing  actually  took  place,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hymeneal  rites  followed  and  completed  the 
result  of  the  wheel. 

So  much,  Mr,  Editor,  by  way  of  comment  on  the 
facts  and  positions  alledged  by  your  correspondent,  in 
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proof  of  the  profligacy  of  French  morals,  considered  as 
an  evil  of  an  ancient  date — I  shall  now  attempt  to  esta- 
blish the  second  object  of  my  present  essay,  by  entering 
into  an  examination  of  {he  actual  existing  state  of  morals 
and  society  in  France,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  succes- 
sively pass  under  review,  the  several  leading  points, 
which  illustrate  and  distinguish  the  manners  of  a  coun- 
try, and  in  fact  determine  its  real  and  predominant  cha- 
racter. For  this  discussion  I  conceive  myself,  (without 
vanity  be  it  spoken,)  the  better  qualified,  skilled,  and 
adapted,  having  but  very  recently  left  the  spot  and  scene 
of  action.  For,  let  me  here  inform  the  reader,  that  it  is 
not  more  than  four  months  that  I  am  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain,  and  add  one  by  my  presence  to  the  over- 
grown population  of  this  vast  metropolis. 

The  rage  for  visiting  France  having  become  of  late  a 
kind  of  epidemic  disease  in  this  country,  the  investiga- 
tion upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  may  prove  of  dou- 
ble interest  and  utility.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  to  convey  practical  lessons  to  the  reader; 
to  set  up  certain  salutary  land-marks  and  beacons  for  the 
guidance  of  the  unwary  stranger,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Paris;  shall  examine  the  question  on  both  sides,  and 
make  it  my  sedulous  aim  to  represent  every  thing  fairly, 
as  it  really  and  bond  fide  exists. 

Candour  must  compel  every  dispassionate  and  intelli- 
gent observer  to  allow,  that  Paris  is  indebted  to  the  ex- 
emperor  for  an  amazing  variety  of  embellishments  and 
improvements,  a*  well  in  its  public  edifices  and  works, 
as  in  other  objects  of  general  utility  and  accommodation. 
The  appellation  of  magnificent,  it  may  justly  lay  claim 
to,  in  many  respects ;  but  it  has  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  commendation,  on  the  score  of  beauty,  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  regularity.  The  number  of  narrow,  crook- 
ed streets ;  the  great  height  of  the  houses  in  general;  the 
almost  total  want  of  a  pavement  for  foot  passengers ; 
the  ill  manner  in  which  the  drains  are  laid  on  for  convey* 
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ing  the  rain  water  and  filth  of  every  description,  which 
gradually    amasses  from    the   roofs  and  gutters    of  the 
houses,  and  which,  instead  of  being  carried  down  as  in 
England,  to  the  ground,  project  from  the  house  to  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet,   and  consequently  inun- 
date the  passenger  who    walks  under  them,   and  who 
is  momentarily  interrupted  in  his  promenade,   and  com- 
pelled to  shift  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
by  the  continual  succession  of  coaches,  fiacres*  cabriolets, 
persons  on  horseback,  &c.  which  put  the  life  of  the  pe- 
destrian in  continual  imminent  danger:  all  these  several 
causes  render  Paris  one  of  the  worst,  the  most  filthy,  the 
most  inconvenient,  and  the  most  perilous  cities  in   Eu- 
rope, for  those  whose  circumstances  will  not  permit  them 
to  perambulate  its  streets  in  a  carriage.     The  water  not 
being  conveyed,  as  in  London,  into  the  houses,  but  car- 
ried about,  in  large  casks,   in  a  kind   of   cart  or  truck 
drawn  by  men,  who  retail  it  to  the  inhabitants,  is  ano- 
ther  great    cause    of    the  vast  increase    of   muck  and 
filth  in  the  streets.     At  every  jolt  the  water  gushes  out 
of  the  aperture  of  the  cask,  and  thus  a  mass  of  dirt  is 
formed,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible,  even  in  the 
finest  sum mer's  day,  to  walk  through  the  major  part  of 
the  streets,   without  having  continual   occasion  for  the 
shoe-black.     This  occupation  constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  callings  carried  on  in   Paris.      The 
operator  would  conceive  himself  grossly  insulted,  were 
you  to  style  him  shoe-black — he  assumes  the   pompous 
name  of  artiste  ;  and,  indeed,  to  do  the  profession  justice, 
some  of  the  pMces  in  which  they  exercise  their  calling, 
are  fitted  up  with  considerable  taste  and  elegance.     The 
customer  is  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on  a  kind  of  guard- 
bed,  elevated  a  sufficient  height  from   the  ground,   to 
afford  the  artiste  the  facility  of  performing  his  operation 
on  the  shoe  or  boot,  without  the  wearer  being  obliged  to 
hold  up  his  foot,  or  put  himself  in  any  uneasy  attitude. 
Several  of  these  rooms  are  neatly  papered,  the  walls  hung 
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with  looking-glasses,  and  the  public  newspaper  is  handed 
to  you,  to  beguile  the  time.  For  all  this  accommodation 
you  pay  very  reasonably — one  penny  for  cleaning  your 
shoes,  and  two-pence  for  boots. 

The  climate  of  Paris  is  bad,  unpleasant,  and  unhealthy. 
It  is  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  falls  of  rain,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Paris  is  proverbially  styled,  even  by  the 
French  themselves,  h  pot  de  chambre  (the  chamber-pot) 
of  France.  To  this  unpropitious  circumstance,  on  the 
part  of  the  climate,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  shoe-blacks 
(I  beg  the  gentlemen's  pardon,  artistes  I  should  have 
said)  stand  indebted  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  as  boots 
are  almost  universally  worn  in  Paris,  even  at  the  opera- 
house,  as  well  as  at  the  dancing- shops,  and  ginguettes, 
the  reader  will  easily  figure  to  himself  that  their  calling, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  must  be  highly  lucrative  and 
productive. 

In  dry  weather,  the  pedestrian  finds  the  streets  not  less 
disagreeable  and  inconvenient  from  dust,  and  the  effects 
of  heat,  which  bring  him  experimentally  acquainted 
with  the  comforts  of  the  pave-glissant  so  emphatically 
commented  upon  by  Boileau.  Thus  between  drought 
and  wet;  between  heat  and  cold ;  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  climate;  Paris  is  one  continual  scene  of  bustle, 
jeopardy,  and  mishap,  for  the  foot-passenger. 

A  future  opportunity  will  offer  for  enlarging  on  certain 
particular  promenades,  entitled  to  separate  and  distinct 
consideration.  At  present  I  shall  pass  from  this  general 
description  of  the  city,  to  that  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris. 

Of  this,  an  inordinate  and  insatiate  lust  of  pleasure  and 
amusement  forms  the  prominent  feature.  The  Parisian 
is  continually  on  the  quivive.  He  thinks,  he  dreams  of 
nothing  but  enjoyment.  He  is,  as  it  were,  born  voluptu- 
ous. Even  religion  is  made  subservient  to  pleasure — and 
a  Parisian  would  deem  divine  worship  penance,  nay 
slavery  itself,  were  his  senses  not  gratified  by  whatever 
can  enchant  the  eye,  or  charm  the  ear.    The  sister  arts 
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of  music  and  of  painting  must  conjointly  lend  their  aid 
to  contribute  to  the  fascination. 

In  like  manner  he  would  find  the  public  sittings  of  the 
academy,  and  all  other  literary  societies,  tiresome,  nay  a 
perfect  bore  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  were  these 
assemblies  not  graced  with  the  presence  of  a  large 'hum* 
ber  of  fashionable  ladies,  elegantly  dressed,  and  brilliantly 
adorned.  This  furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
indulging,  even  in  the  midst  of  serious  discussion,  his 
invincible  penchant  for  gallantry  and  modish  trifling.  In 
fine,  the  Parisian  knows  no  other  impulse,  no  other 
spring  of  thought  or  action,  but  pleasure.— -What  is  ef- 
fected with  the  Spaniard,  through  pride;  with  the  Briton, 
through  patriotism ;  with  the  German,  through  philo- 
sophy and  fanaticism  ;  with  the  Turk,  by  an  order  of  the 
Seraglio ;  all  this  emanates  with  the  Frenchman,  from 
the  love  of  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  the  god  in  whom— 
to  adopt  the  words  of  a  Greek  dramatist,  quoted  in  holy 
writ—-"  they  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  /" 

Paris  has  not  unaptly  been  defined  by  Mercier — 
"  le  del  des  femmes ;  le  purgatoire  des  hommes,  et  Venfer  des 
chevaux"  (the  paradise  of  women ;  the  purgatory  of 
men,  and  the  hell  of  horses.)  This  pithy  remark  leads 
me  to  an  investigation  of  the 

FEMALE  CHARACTER  IN  TRANCE, 

In  France,  where  gallantry,  like  the  atmosphere,  is 
gifted  with  the  quality  of  ubiquity;  is  paramount,  uni- 
versal, and  predominant,  the  ladies  monopolize  all  consU 
deration,  influence,  and  respect.  Hence  they  are  termed  in 
polite  society  and  conversation,  not  the  female  sex,  but  le 
sexe  (the  sex)  without  any  distinctive  epithet— the  men  being 
in  fact  mere  cyphers,  on  the  horizon  of  French  gallantry. 
To  give  the  French  ladies,  therefore,  their  recognized 
right  and  due,  we  shall  observe  that  in  France  the  sex, 
*<*&'  cfo%>iv,  through  the  natural  result  of  too  free  and  "in- 
discriminate  intercourse  with  the  males,  have  lost  great 
part  of  their  most  enviable  attributes.  They  have,  strictly 
speaking,  replaced  the  loss  of  their  legitimate,  innate, 
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inherent  qualities,  by  the  adoption  of  the  very  worst 
part  of  the  male  character.  Day  and  night  they  are  seen 
in  continual  bustle  and  tumult:  they  form  the  major 
proportion  in  all  places  of  public  resort;  they  take  part 
in  every  conversation,  every  transaction.  The  coffee- 
houses, the  restaurateurs  ;  nay  even,  the  very  cabarets,  are 
promiscuously  filled  with  women.  They  lord  it  in  all 
assemblies,  fashionable  or  learned;  and  give  the  ton  alike 
to  the  petit-maitre,  the  man  of  science,  the  ecclesiastic, 
and  the  soldier. 

Truth,  indeed,  compels  me  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
France,  the  ladies  (especially  those  in  the  middle  class 
of  society)  are  by  far  better  informed,  more  active,  and 
more  useful  beings,  than  those  of  their  sex,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  in  other  countries.  In  France,  their 
sphere  is  not  restricted  to  the  kitchen,  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  the  knitting-needle.  They  place  themselves 
at  the  heaxl  of  all  concerns.  It  is  the  women  who  ad- 
minister the  shop;  the  women,  who  keep  the  accounts; 
the  women,  who  preside  over  every  detail  of  business 
and  of  speculation.  But  here  the  line  of  demarcation 
vttght  to  be  drawn-— the  activity,  which  may  be  very  use- 
fully and  very  honorably  displayed  in  household 
management  and  domestic  economy,  appears  with  a 
very  ill  grace,  when  exerted  to  its  utmost  stretch,  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  tumultuous  enjoyment. 

A  very  singular,  and  to  the  unwarped,  unsophisticated 
moralist,  certainly  not  very  agreeable  sight  is  it,  to  be* 
hold  a  young  female  seated  at  her  ease  in  a  coffee-house^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  promiscuous  groupe  of  the  other  sex, 
some  men  of  polished  manners,  others  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  vulgar  habits,  to  behold  her  mix  herself  in 
everything,  listen  to  all  that  is  said,  observe  all  that 
passes,  hear  the  most  undisguised  equivoques,  without  a 
blush,  and  not  frequently  reply  with  equal  effrontery. 
Such  modes,  such  habits,  effect  a  rapid  change;  not 
merely  the  out-zvorks,  but  the  very  last  defeuce,  the  wry 
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palladium  of  modesty  and  virtuous  shame,  are  overthrown 
and  levelled ;  and  affectation  substituted  for  genuine 
sensibility. 

Equally  singular  and  extraordinary  is  it,  to  behold,  at 
the  opening  of  the  sittings  of  some  learned  society,  a 
multitude  of  females  rush  precipitately  into  the  rooms, 
and  not  content  with  intruding  there  themselves,  bring 
along  with  them  their  infants,  nay  not  unfrequently  their 
lap-dogs!  By  such  a  procedure,  independent  of  the 
indelicacy  of  such  intrusion,  the  men  are  deprived  of 
their  places,  which  gallantry  impels  them  to  yield  up 
to  the  ladies ;  the  attention  of  a  great  part  of  the  assem- 
bly is  drawn  off  from  its  real  object  to  frivolous  pursuits, 
and  many  a  man  of  merit,  whose  apparent  worth  is  not 
the  taylor's  handy-work,  feels  himself  mortified  by  silly 
but  yet  galling  remarks,  whilst  the  well-dressed  idiot, 
whose  outside  appearance  attracts  their  notice,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  empty,  inflated,  and  conceited,  by  their 
injudicious  preference. 

Paris,  generally  speaking,  is  not  the  indigenous  soil  of 
beauty.  It  boasts  but  few  really  pretty  women,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  vast  population.  But  those  few  exercise 
uncontrolled  and  unlimited  dominion.  When  one  of  these 
rare  models  of  loveliness  and  grace  appears  in  a  box  at 
the  Opera,  or  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  the  parterre  rises 
in  homage  to  her  beauty,  and  the  spectators  testify  by 
clapping  their  hands,  and  beating  the  ground  with  their 
canes,  their  admiration — an  honour  rarely  paid  to  the 
monarch  himself. 

After  this  cursory  review  of  the  French  character, 
both  male  and  female,  as  displayed  in  the  metropolis,  it 
cannot  well  excite  astonishment,  when  we  observe  that 
marriage  in  Paris  is  not,  in  general,  the  precursor  of  do- 
mestic happiness  and  peace.  The  despotic  sway  of  fashion 
to  which  every  person,  comme  il  faut,  is  imperiously 
subjected,  and  the  aberrations  of  luxury,  soon  render 
husband  and  wife,  as  it  were,  strangers  to  each  other, 
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and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  very  indivi- 
duals, who,  separately  considered,  appear  the  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  a  long  continuance  of  conjugal  felicity, 
after  their  union,  prove  to  be  the  most  discordant,  and 
utterly  incapable,  as  to  their  ideas  and  pursuits,  of  moral 
amalgamation. 

POLICE,    MOUCHARDS,    &C. 

Every  stranger,  and  more  especially  the  English  visi- 
tor, on  his  arrival  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  ought  to  be 
aware,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  mix  in  any 
promiscuous  company,  without  being  environed  with  the 
hired  satellites  of  the  police.  The  invention  of  this  for- 
midable system  is  due  to  the  Pere  Joseph,  who  acted  a 
very  conspicuous  part  under  the  ministry  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  name  of  Mouchards,  by 
which  appellation  are  designated  the  spies  retained  in 
regular  pay  by  government,  is  derived  from  Anthony  de 
Mouchi,  formerly  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
who  rendered  himself  so  famous,  or  rather  so  infamous, 
by  the  base  servility  with  which  he  abetted  all  the 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  Cardinal  ofLorrain,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  the  French 
protestants,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  Inquisitor 
of  the  Roman  faith.  Mouchi  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Trent;  the  satellites  employed  under  him  to  detect  and 
ferret  out  the  proscribed  Huguenots,  manifested  equal 
Zealand  ferociousness  in  their  cruel  occupation,  hunting 
the  reformed  in  caves,  in  forests,  and  in  desarts — they 
were  on  this  account  denominated  Mouchards,  from  the 
name  of  their  master,  which  epithet  has  since  passed  to, 
and  is  still  retained,  as  a  very  appropriate  designation, 
by  their  worthy  anti-types,  the  spies  and  agents  of  the 
police.  Mouchi  died  at  Paris,  in  1571 — the  horrible 
Butchery  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  General  Massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  in  which  the  gallant  Colic. ni 
fell  the  victim  of  royal  perfidy  and  fraud,  took  place  in 
1372. 
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Were  the  number  of  this  detestable  phalanx  of  spies 
and  informers  less  formidable ;  or  were  there  any  means 
of  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  classes  of  society, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  vile  machina- 
tions would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  to  what 
it  actually  is.     But  they  may  well  be  defined,  like  the 
evil  spirit  in  holy  writ,   by   the  term   *  "  Legton— -for 
they  are  many  V\    They  consist  of  every  class  and  grada- 
tion of  society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  top-most  step  of 
the  ladder— their  wages  differ  from  fifteen-pence  per  day, 
to  a  salary,  which  enables  them  to  sport  a  carriage,  fre- 
quent the  very  first  companies,  and  gain  a  footing  in  the 
most  illustrious  families.      Barbers,  hair-dressers,  haw- 
kers, pedlars,  are  enlisted  in  this  diabolical    troop:    a 
stranger,  who  finds  himself  benighted,  at  a  distance  from 
his  lodging,  especially  if  he  happens  to  have  passed  the 
evening  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal,  wishes  to 
procure  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  night.     Persons  in 
the  street,  carrying  a  lanthorn,  perceive  his  dilemma, 
accost  him,  and  very  kindly  offer  to  conduct  him  to  a 
house,  where  he  may  be  accommodated.     The  stranger 
gladly  accepts  the  offer,  agrees  for  a  bed  with   the  land- 
lord, bestows  a  trifling  recompence  upon  his  kind  con- 
ductor, and  retires  to  rest.     Before  his  head  is  laid  upon 
the  pillow,  his  kind  conductor  has  already  made  his  re- 
port to  the  police,  that  a  person,  answering  such  and  such 
a  description,  has  engaged  a  bed  for  the  night,  at  such 
and  such  a  house.    If  the  police  happen  to  be  upon  the 

*  And  Jesus  asked  him,  what  is  thy  name?  and  he  an- 
swered, saying  :  my  name  is  Legion  ;  for  we  are  many  /"— -- 
Mark,  chap.  5,  v.  9.  A  Roman  legion,  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est strength,  according  to  Vegeti us,  consisted  of  six  thousand 
two  hundred  foot-soldiers,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
horsemen.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
if  the  legion  of  the  police  mustered  no  stronger,  than  did,  at  its 
proudest  sera,  that  of  Rome, 
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alert  for  any  particular  individual,  supposed  to  be  "  at 
hide  and  seek;"  if  the  hue  and  cry  be  given  for  any  noto- 
rious and  crafty  delinquent — a  case  which  occurs  almost 
every  day  at  Paris — a  domiciliary  visit  takes  place  im- 
mediately. You  are  roused  from  your  bed;  required  to 
produce  your  carte  de  surete — in  default  of  which,  whe- 
ther you  be  absolutely  unprovided  with  one,  or  that  you 
have  neglected  to  carry  it  about  you,  you  are  inconti- 
nently, without  further  ceremony,  even  though  you  by 
no  means  answer  the  description  of  any  person,  after 
whom  research  is  making,  carried  to  the  guard-house,  to 
undergo  an  examination  the  following  morning,  before 
the  commissary  of  police  of  the  section. 

Every  place  of  public  resort,  but  more  especially  the 
co il'ee- houses,  are  haunted  by  these  pests  of  society,  who 
sit  there  by  the  hour  together,  without  calling  for  a  sin- 
gle article,  or  spending  one  penny.  In  winter,  they  en- 
gross the  warmest  corner ;  plant  themselves  next  to  the 
stove ;  monopolize  the  newspapers  ;  nor  dare  either  master 
or  waiter  offer  them  the  smallest  slight,  much  less  insult. 
Their  eyes  and  ears  are  ever  on  the  watch;  nothing 
escapes  their  notice— and  a  regular  diurnal  report  termi- 
nates their  daily  occupation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  but  too  frequent  oc- 
casion to  know,  from  experience,  the  dangerous  power, 
and  the  artful  machinations  of  these  hired  informers, 
these  not  merely  licensed  but  paid  assassins  of  character, 
of  fame,  and  of  reputation.  Many,  many  are  the  indi- 
viduals who,  to  his  own  personal  knowledge,  have  suf- 
fered perilous  constraint  and  irksome  imprisonment, 
under  the  late  despotic  government  of  Buonaparte,  for 
want  of  seasonable  warning  of  the  jeopardy.  He  could 
name  amongst  others  a  gentleman,  now  in  London,  who 
was  arrested  in  his  bedatmidnight,  marched  and  conduct- 
ed in  chains  to  a  fortress,  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
gendarmerie,  in  his  feuille  de  route,  to  exercise  more 
than  ordinary  vigilance  {surveillance  extraordinaire) ;  that 
vol.  ix.  s 
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is,  tossy  (being  interpreted  from  the  language  of  the  police 
mto  that  of  common  sense  and  practical  elucidation)  to 
treat  him  on  the  road  with  the  utmost  rigor  and  severity, 
as  a  person  suspected  of  being  liable  to  suspicion  ("  soup* 
conne  d'etre  suspect^)  of  having  taken  part  in  the  pretended 
conspiracy  of  Moreau  and  Pichegru.  And  all  this 
suspicion,  together  with  the  ill-treatment  founded  there- 
on* was  the  party  in  question  subjected  to,  merely  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  coffee- house,  in 
company  with  an  entire  stranger,  who  in  the  course  of 
promiscuous  conversation,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
military  talents  and  general  character  of  Mokeau.  A 
third  person,  no  doubt  a  Mouchard,  authorized  by  the 
police  to  proceed  to  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  sound 
Opinion  and  feel  the  public  pulse,  joined  in  the  discourse, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  party  first  alluded  to,  en- 
quired what  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  pretended  con- 
spirator, and  in  how  far  he  agreed  in  sentiment  with  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  so  warmly  in  his  praise?  The 
person  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed,  made  no 
reply,  but  smiled,  and  laying  aside  his  pipe,  appeared  to 
listen  with  increased  attention  to  the  discourse.  This 
was  construed  into  a  proof  of  acquiescence  \  they  were 
both  arrested  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  sent  off  to 
a  strong  isolated  fort,  where  they  languished  a  considera- 
ble time  in  dreary  confinement,  with  the  following 
recommendation  annexed  to  their  feuille  de  route — "  as- 
sujetis  a  urte  surveillance particuliere,  etant  des  hommes  fails 
pour  nous  kgorger"  (subjected  to  particular  observance, 
being  men,  whoareon  the  look  out  for  an  opportunity 
to  cut  our  throats  !) 

Far  is  it  from  my  intention,  Mr.  Editor,  to  insinuate 
that  the  police  of  Paris,  under  the  government  of  Louis  . 
XVIII.  is  perverted  to  such  diabolical  uses,  and  made 
that  dreadful  engine  of  oppression,  which  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  for  such  I  may  well  style  the  late  des- 
•potism  of  Buonaparte.     But  yet,  even  under  the  n^idesr 
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administration,  it  still  remains  a  formidable  tribunal; 
although  certainly  not  to  be  compared  to  that  once  ter- 
rible institution  of  secret  and  anonymous  denuncia- 
tion, the.  Iaous  throats  at  Venice.  The  most  dangerous, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  agents  of  the  police,  at  Paris,  are  the 
public  girls  of  the  town,  of  whom  a  considerable  num- 
ber receive  a  regular  stated  salary.  These  artful  syrens 
very  often  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment,  when 
the  passions  are  exalted,  and  prudence  sleeps  upon  her 
post,  to  worm  secrets  out  of  their  gallants,  which,  in  the 
sequel,  lay  them  open  to  great  and  serious  inconvenience. 
What  a  shocking  idea,  that  man  should  be  the  sole 
animal,  who  has  at  once  both  physical  and  moral  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  indulgence  of  a  natural  instinct  ! 
that  the  cup  of  pleasure  should  be  in  a  two-fold  point  of 
view  contaminated,  and  that  the  love-breathing  lips  of 
beauty,  like  Judas,  should  sell  their  kisses  to  betray  I 
(To  be  continued. J 


THE    GHOST    OF    CICERO; 

OR, 

MODERN  ITALY. 

A    *  *  *  *,    hereditary    prince  of   W •,  was  a 

youth  of  fair  promise,  to  whom  bounteous  nature  had 
been  lavish  of  her  choicest  gifts.  He  was  in  his  18tb 
year,  when  the  father  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  him 
out  upon  what  is  generally  termed  the  grand  tour.  Italy, 
it  will  be  readily  conceived,  was  comprized  in  the  route 
traced  out  for  his  travels.  The  young  prince  had  an 
escort  of  domestics  and  attendants,  suitable  to  his  rank. 
Count  von  E — I,  aulic-counsellor,  accompanied  him,  less 
in  quality  of  Mentor,  than  in  that  of  his  approved  and 
confidential  friend. 

They  arrived  in  Venice  much  about  the  time  of  the 
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Carnival.  The  prince's  rank,  his  liberality,  affable  man- 
ners, and  general  suavity  of  deportment,  procured  him 
easy  access  and  admission  to  the  houses  of  the  first  fami- 
lies. His  society  was  universally  courted,  and  many  a 
fair  bosom  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh,  when  our  youth- 
ful hero  quitted  the  circle,  or  when  his  expected  arrival 
was  delayed  beyond  the  appointed  hour. 

All  this  caused  the  prince  to  pass  his  time  very  plea- 
santly at  Venice.  Balls,  fetes,  and  masquerades,  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  in  endless  rotation  ;  the  prince  was 
every  where  the  life  and  soul  of  the  assembly  :  cheerful 
with  the  gay;  animated  with  the  witty;  serious  with 
the  grave  ;  communicative  with  the  ladies  ;  solid  and  pro- 
found with  the.  learned.  One  thing  alone  gave  him  cause 
of  umbrage.  This  was  to  witness  the  supercilious  arro- 
gance, with  which  the  Venetian  nobility  affected  to  look 
down  on  the  genius  and  character  of  the  German  nation. 
Many  an  interlude  and  theatrical  representation  was  given, 
by  way  of  close  to  the  evening's  least,  in  which  the  poor 
Germans  were  sure  to  -be  exhibited  in  a  contemptible 
and  ridiculous  light.  The  prince,  though  not  a  little 
hurt  inwardly  at  this  affront  offered  to  his  country,  still 
possessed  too  much  politeness,  too  much  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  betray  his  displeasure  ;  he 
was  well  aware,  that  at  Venice  he  was  no  more  than  a  visi- 
tor, a  mere  private  gentleman,  and  therefore  possessed  no 
right  to  domineer   or  control.     His  faithful  friend    and 

mentor,    Count  von    E 1,    apparently     imitated  the 

prince's  example  in  this  respect,  but  secretly  promised 
himself  "to  take  ample  revenge  for  this  mortification,  in 
proper  time  and  place. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  the  sanguinary  feature  of  the 
Italian  character;  he  knew  with  how  little  compunction 
the  Italian  follows  up  his  thirst  of  vengeance,  for  the  slight- 
est insult,  and  at  how  cheap  a  rate  a  stilleito  may  be 
hired,  to  wipe  out  in  the  heart's  blood  of  the  victim,  the 
affront,  frequently  merely  imaginary,  offered  to  wounded 
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pride,  and  arrogant  conceit.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  his  project  till  the  very  evening 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  prince  from  Venice. 

This  evening,  so  anxiously  wished  for  by  the  count,  at 
length  arrived.  The  prince  issued  a  prodigious  number  of 
cards  of  invitation,  so  that  his  hotel  was  literally  crowd- 
ed with  visitors,  all  of  whom  received  the  politest  atten- 
tions from  the  prince,  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  hospitality  he  had  experienced  amongst 
them.  Every  delicacy  that  money  could  procure,  or 
the  happy  climate  of  Italy  produced,  was  served  up  in 
profusion — the  choicest  wines  circulated  abundantly,  and 
music  lending  its  sprightly  notes  to  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  the  mazy  dance,  completed  the  attractions  of  the  feast, 
and  gave  a  more  poignant  zest  to  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment.  At  length,  when  lassitude  gave  the  signal  to  a 
change  of  recreations,  the  Count,  von  E — 1  arose,  and 
craving  a  moment's  audience,  politely  observed  to  the  nu- 
merous assembly,  that  the  prince,  during  his  abode  at 
Venice,  had  been  frequently  regaled  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  that  city  with  little  Italian  plays,  and  scenic 
representations.  It  was  the  prince's  wish,  continued  the 
count,  to  return  the  compliment,  by  bringing  forward 
upon  the  stage,  a  little  German  interlude — the  necessary 
arrangements  for  which  had  been  made  in  the  garden  of 
the  hotel.  Thither  the  count  invited  the  company  to 
follow  him  ;  the  weather  was  uncommonly  fine,  it  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  evenings,  little  known  in  this 
country,  but  very  common  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy. 

The  company  simultaneously  arose  at  an  invitation  so 
little  expected,  the  count  having  kept  his  projected  play 
a  profound  secret  to  all,  except  those  of  the  prince's 
household,  wh0  were  immediately  concerned  in  the  re- 
presentation. With  equal  curiosity  and  impatience, 
the  assembly  followed  the  count,  who  conducted  them 
to  an  alley  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  garden.  Here 
a  kind  of  temporary  stage  was  erected,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  booths  of  an  itinerant  company,  at  a  coun- 
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try  fair.  Benches  were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  spectators;  but  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were 
got  up  in  such  a  humble,  not  to  say  miserable  style,  that 
the  company,  which  consisted  of  the  first  nobility  and 
fashion  in  Venice,  could  with  difficulty  repress  a  smile  of 
contempt  at  this  supposed  specimen  of  German  taste  and 
ingenuity. 

Amidst  this  general  impression,  the  curtain  drew  up— 
the  sneers  and  sarcastic  whispers  of  the  spectators  increas- 
ed, on  beholding  the  representation  of  a  wretched  nar- 
row street,  dimly  lighted  up  by  such  a  woeful  paucity 
of  lamps,  that  instead  of  illuminating  the  scene,  they 
■rather  served,  to  adopt  the  emphatic  language  of  Milton, 
to  render  "  darkness  visible" — and  the*4  obscure  palpable." 

A  German  now  stept  forward,  very  simply  habited,  as 
a  traveller,  with  a  girdle  round  bis  waist,  in  which  were 
slung  a  brace  of  pistols.  He  looked  around  with  anxi- 
ous solicitude,  after  the  manner  of  a  man,  who  finds 
himself  in  a  place,  where  he  is  utterly  strange  and 
unacquainted.  A  short  soliloquy  informed  the  au- 
dience, that  the  traveller  had  lost  his  way,  and  was  just 
arrived  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  in  the  town  of 
Sienna.  Fatigued  with  the  journey,  he  was  desirous  of 
finding  some  inn,  where  he  might  put  up  for  the  night, 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  bed.  But  all  the  houses  were 
*hut,  not  a  single  light  in  any  of  the  windows.  The 
dilemma  was  certainly  an  awkward  one  ;  however,  where 
there  is  no  other  remedy,  the  only  cure  is  patience. 
The  German,  after  searching  some  time  longer  in  vain, 
for  a  lodging,  resolved  to  weather  the  night  as  well  as 
he  could,  under  open  heaven.  A  book,  he  observed, 
would  serve  to  amuse  and  beguile  the  lingering  hours  ;  for 
this  purpose  he  pulled  a  small  volume  from  his  pocket, 
and  placing  himself  on  a  stone  under  one  of  the  lamps, 
began  to  read. 

The  traveller  had  not  been  many  minutes  engaged  in 
this  solitary  occupation,  when  the  notice  of  the  audience 
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was  attracted  by  the  entrance  of  a  person  of  very  mys- 
terious appearance,  who  advanced  slowly  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  precaution  from  the  back  ground.  He 
seemed  to  examine  the  traveller  with  not  less  astonish- 
ment than  attention,  and  visibly  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proach him,  without  being  perceived  by  the  latter. 
With  measured  and  silent  steps  he  continued  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,tillat  length  he  got  close  behind  him, 
and  peeping  slily  over  his  shoulder,  attempted  to  gain  a 
sight  of  the  book  he  was  perusing. 

Reading,  in  many  cases,  may  be  a  very  excellent  mode 
of  passing  away  a  heavy  hour.  But  a  book  under  open 
heaven,  at  midnight,  soon  becomes  a  very  wearisome 
companion.  This  our  traveller  soon  experienced;  he 
rubbed  repeatedly  his  eyes,  at  length  closed  the  book, 
and  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  repeater,  struck  the  hour, 
which  announced  twelve  o'clock. 

The  astonishment  of  the  mysterious  being  in  white,  at 
his  elbow,  increased  with  each  sound  of  the  repeater;  he 
apparently  laboured  under  the  greatest  difficulty  to  re- 
press the  violent  emotions  which  struggled  within  his 
breast. 

"  It  is  then  no  later  than  twelve!"  muttered  the  tra- 
veller, with  impatience  to  himself  ;  "  surely  some  per- 
son ought  to  be  stirring  at  this  hour,  in  a  country  where 
night  is  so  frequently  turned  into  day  !  Let  me  make  one 
more  effort  to  arouse  and  alarm  the  neighbourhood." 

He  knocked  with  violence  at  the  door  of  several  houses, 
but  in  vain.  "  If  knocking  will  not  awake  them,"  added 
he  at  length,  "  this  perhaps  may  answer  the  purpose." 
With  these  words,  he  drew  one  of  his  pistols  from  his 
girdle,  and  discharged  it  in  the  air. 

.  The  report  resounded  in  lengthened  and  reiterated 
echoes  through  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night.  The  mys- 
terious being  recoiled  at  the  sound,  uttering  a  shriek, 
which  caused  the  traveller  to  look  behind  him,  when  he 
perceived, the  singular  personage  close  at  his  elbow7. 
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His  look  indicated  surprise  rather  than  alarm.  He  soon 
recovered  from  his  astonishment,  beckoned  to  the  other 
to  approach,  and  demanded  who  he  was?  and  what  he 
wanted? 

"  That  you  shall  be  informed  of  in  due  season,"  replied 
the  white  mysterious  figure:  "at  present  let  it  suffice, 
that  I  promise  to  do  you  no  harm." 

"  And'  who  apprehends  any  danger  from  you  ?"  re- 
torted the  traveller,  with  a  smile  of  contempt;  "  your 
fearful  looks,  the  shriek  you  but  this  very  moment  ut- 
tered, at  hearing  the  report  of  my  pistol,  amply  prove  the 
imbecility  of  your  character.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that 
you  are  one  of  this  country." 

"  Your  conjecture  is  just,  if  you  speak  of  the  past ; 
erroneous,  if  of  the  -present  time.  Should  you  desire  any 
further  explanation,  relative  to  who  I  am,  have  the  good- 
ness to  answer  me  a  few  questions." 
"  Why  not  ? — propound  them  freely." 
"  When  I  first  saw  you,  you  appeared  to  be  reading 
in  a  volume,  the  characters  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
much  more  diminutive,  much  more  regular,  and  much 
more  correct,  than  any  writing  I  ever  saw." 

"  Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference  between  writing 
and  prmting" 

The  word  printing  only  increased  the  astonishment  of 
the  mysterious  figure,  in  white.  He  was  compelled  to 
avow  his  ignorance,  and  request  information.  This  our 
traveller  readily  gave  him,  by  explaining  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  a  discovery,  which  enabled  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  nearly  two  hundred  ;  thereby  procuring  not 
only  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour,  but  at  the  same 
time  executing  the  work  with  much  greater  nicety,  cor- 
rectness, and  precision,  and  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  ex- 
pence. 

"  Wonderful  advantages,  indeed  !"  replied  the  myste-  , 
rious  enquirer,  "  what  a  revolution  it  must  effect  in  the 
whole  system  of   literature! — what  thanks  are  due  to 
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the  inventor. of  so  valuable  an  art !  Can  you  inform  me, 
what  country  he  belonged  to?" 

"The  author  of  this  useful  discovery  is  a  countryman 
of  mine,  a  German/' 

"  A  German  I" — repeated  the  other  with  astonishment 
— "  that  is  truly  singular — he  does  honour  to  your  nation, 
and  deserves  even  to  have  been  a  Roman! — But  my 
curiosity  is  not  yet  satisfied — I  perceived  you  make 
use  of  a  little  instrument,  which  told  exactly  the  hour 
of  the  night ?" 

**  That  is  a  watch,  a  repeater." 

"  Watch !  repeater!  what  strange  invention  must  this 
be-^in  my  time,  we  ascertained  the  hour  by  the  sola- 
rium,  the  clepsammidmm,  and  the  clepsydra:  but  none 
of  these  instruments  could  be  employed  in  the  dark; 
whereas  youfs  acts  by  sound,  and  must  therefore  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  travellers,  especially  as  it 
is  made  upon  so  small  a  scale,  as  to  be  conveniently  car- 
ried in  the  pocket." 

This  remark  furnished  occasion  to  our  honest  traveller, 
to  explain  to  his  unknown  companion  the  mechanism 
and  properties  of  a  watch.  Every  word  increased  the 
astonishment  of  the  latter,  who  eagerly  enquired  the 
country  of  the  inventor  of  so  useful  a  machine. 

<(  That  is  likewise  a  German  !" 

"  A  German  !  How  is  all  f  his  ?  They  were  little  bet- 
ter than  a  nation  of  barbarians,  in  my  time.  However,  I 
am  happy  to  see  this  wonderful  progress  in  civilization 
and  the  arts.  One  question  more,  stranger,  and  I  shall 
importune  you  no  further.  What  may  be  the  name  and 
nature  of  that  little  machine,  with  which  you  a  little 
while  back  imitated  the  terrible  effects  of  thunder  and 
of  lightning?" 

The  traveller  produced  his  pistol,  and  very  amply  de- 
tailed the  principles  of  its  construction,  together  with  the 
quality  and  properties  of  the  powder,  which  gave  force 
and  efficiency  to  the  charge.   From  the  propelling  power 
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of  the  small  quantity  of  powder,  contained  in  the  tube  of 
a  pistol,  he  passed  on  to  the  violence  of  the  explosion  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  same  composition,  in  guns,  can- 
nons, mortars,  and  other  deadly  instruments  of  modern 
warfare.  The  white  meagre  figure  was  literally  petri- 
fied with  astonishment,  and  candidly  avowed  that  the 
vaunted  battering-ram,  the  balhta,  (both  the  balista  cha- 
lybea,  and  balista  fulminalis,)  together  with  the  enormous 
cataputta,  of  ancient  tactics,  were  not  to  be  placed  in 
competition  with  those  dreadful,  death-dealing  engines  of 
modern  times.  This  discovery,  he  concluded,  must  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  Romans. 

<e  No,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  it  was  a  German  who 
invented  it." 

The  figure  in  white  drew  back  three  paces,  with  asto- 
nishment and  awe.  "  Printing  (he  exclaimed)  invented 
by  a  German  1  Watches  invented  by  a  German  !  Gun- 
powder too  invented  by  a  German  !  Can  I  credit  my  eyes 
and  ears  ?  How  have  these  demi-barbarians  attained  to 
such  eminence  in  knowledge  and  refinement  ?  Know, 
stranger,  that  I,  who  now  address  thee,  am  the  Ghost  of 
Cicero  ;  that  Cicero,  who  as  an  orator  rivalled,  nay  eclips- 
ed the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes — as  a  philosopher,  sur- 
passed Plato,  and  the  whole  of  the  academic  school*— as 
a  patriot,  excelled  the  greatest  worthies  of  Athens,  and  of 
Sparta ;  saved  Rome  from  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline, 
for  which  I  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  father 
of  the  commonwealth;  triumphed  over  the  Parthians 
— but  a  truce  with  my  own  exploits,  which  my  charac- 
teristic modesty  forbids  me  to  enlarge  upon.  But  at 
my  time,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  Germans  were 
known  from  other  barbarians  only  by  our  triumphs  over 
them.  They  were  wild,  savage, untutored —agriculture, 
the  rearing  of  domestic  cattle,  with  the  other  arts  of 
peace,  were  little  cultivated  by  a  nation,  skilled  only  in 
the  practices  of  war.  When  not  in  arms,  hunting  was 
nearly  their  whole   pursuit;  the  skins  of  the  animals, 
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whose  flesh  they  fed  upon,  served  to  clothe,  in  a  rough 
unmanufactured  state,  their  hodies.  But  a  great  revolu- 
tion, I  perceive,  has  taken  place,  in  the  character  of  your 
countrymen.  Believe  me,  stranger,  I  sincerely  rejoice  at 
it ;  the  more  so,  as  the  great  progress  made  by  your  na- 
tion in  civilization,  must  naturally  have  been  preceded 
by  a  still  greater  advancement  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Yes,  certainly,  the 
Roman  character  and  genius  must  at  the  present  moment 
closely  approximate. to  the  attributes  of  divinity!  Ah! 
that  I  had  but  time  to  see  this  glorious  attainment  I  time 
to  examine,  appreciate,  and  judge  from  my  own  observa- 
tion and  research!  But  the  hour  rapidly  approaches, 
when  I  must  re-descend  into  the  regions  of  silence  and  of 
night.  Only  once  in  a  thousand  years  am  I  permitted  to 
visit  this  upper  world,  and  that  only  for  a  single  hour, 
from  midnight  till  one — then  I  am  reconsigned  to  my 
solitary  abode,  where  I  have  no  person  to  converse  with, 
none  to  commune  with,  but  myself.  Such  are  the  rigid, 
inflexible  decrees  of  Minos,  who  pretends  that,  whilst  on 
earth,  I  spoke  too  much,  and  was  overfond  of  hearing 
myself  talk ! 

Our  traveller  smiled  at  the  concluding  part  of  Cicero's 
speech.  "  It  seems  then,"  he  observed,  "  that  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  advance  made  in  civilization, 
by  the  Germans  ?  Such  as  you  see  me,  such  are  all  my 
countrymen.  Probably,  as  your  time  on  earth  is  so 
short,  you  would  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  the  modern  Romans,  or  Italians,  as  they  are 
now  called  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Ghost, "  would  give  me  equal 
pleasure  f" 

"  Then  shall  your  wish  be  soon  gratified.  A  few  mo- 
ments' patience  ;  I  have  some  skill  in  magic,  and  will 
employ  my  talent  for  your  satisfaction." 

The  traveller  gave  the  wink  to  an  attendant  stationed 
behind  the  scenes.     In  an  instant  a  whole  swarm  of  Sa- 
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voyards  appeared  upon  the  stage,  all  pompously  puffing 
off  their  several  articles  of  traffic,  and  vociferating  toge- 
ther, with  the  utmost  force  of  their  lungs-^- 

"  Who'll  buy  ray  combs  and  hair-pins  }—Gallanty 
Skozo  / — Come,  see  my  pretty  Marmotle  /—Buy  my  holy 
St.  Margaret!    my  holy  St.  Francis!"  &c. 

"There,"  exclaimed  our  German  traveller,  addressing 
himself  to  Cicero,  and  pointing  to  the  ragged,  motley 
groupe  of  Savoyards,  "  there,  Cicero,  are  your  illustrious 
descendants.  There,  you  behold  the  posterity  of  the 
Romuluses,  the  Scipios,  the  Cato's,  the  degenerate  off- 
spring of  those  heroes  who  governed  Rome,  at  the  era 
when  Rome  governed  the  world!  when  she  was  mistress 
of  the  universe!  See,  how  closely  they  approximate  to 
the  attributes  of  the  divinity  !  how  gloriously  they  eclipse 
all  other  nations  of  the  globe!  Does  this  sight  please 
you,  Cicero?  Does  it  answer  your  modest  expectations  ? 

The  Ghost  shook  indignantly  its  head,  and  shrunk 
back,  with  much  apparent  displeasure.  That  self-same 
instant  the  clock  struck  one — the  Ghost  disappeared,  with 
looks  of  horror  and  disgust. 

With  nearly  equal  precipitation  arose  the  whole  au- 
dience of  Venetian  nobility,  and  without  much  further 
ceremony  retired,  every  one  to  his  respective  abode. 
What  projects  of  vengeance  may  have  been  meditated 
against  the  getter-up  of  this  memorable  drama,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  we  pretend 
not  to  ascertain;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
were  all  completely  frustrated  ;  for  in  less  than  three 
hours,  after  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  the  prince, 
with  all  his  retinue,  had  taken  their  departure  from  this 
celebrated  city. 
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Priest-craft  and  Intolerance  of  the  French  Clergy, 

TOWARDS    THE 

THEATRICAL  PROFESSION. 


Str, 

I  have  perused  with  no  small  indignation,  the  account 
given  in  the  public  papers  of  the  disgraceful  occurrence, 
which  lately  took  place  at  Paris,  on  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  Mademoiselle  Rancour,  formerly  a  distinguish- 
ed ornament  of  the  Theatre  Francois,  where  she  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  attracted  universal  admiration,  as 
the  tragic  heroine  of  the  scene.  By  the  charitable  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  all  actors,  actresses, 
and  in  general,  all  persons  immediately  connected  with 
theatrical  representations,  labour  under  a  religious  inter- 
dict, which  denies  them  the  rights  of  Christian  sepul- 
ture. The  intolerance  of  the  clergy,  in  this  respect, 
was  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Moliere,  whose  writings  constitute  a  new  epocha  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  drama.  Yet,  this  great  man,  who, 
whilst  living,  was  the  idol  and  delight  of  the  Parisians, 
after  his  death  could  scarcely  obtain  interrment.  It  was 
not  till  his  disconsolate  widow  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  King,  and  pathetically  exclaimed  :  "What,  Sire  ! 
"  refuse  a  space  of  six  feet  to  the  ashes  of  a  man,  whose 
"  fame  has  filled  all  France,  from  one  end  to  the  other  ?" 
— that  his  remains  were  permitted  to  be  privately 
deposited  in  consecrated  ground. 

But  to  return  to  Mademoiselle  Raucour.  This  actress,, 
who  had  long  since  retired  from  the  drama,  made  her 
final  exit  from  this  mortal  stage,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
of  the  present  year.  Her  remains  were  transported,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  usual  ceremonies  and  rites,  which 
precede  interrment,  to  the  church  of  St.  Rocqtie  rue 
St.  Honore.  An  immense  concourse  of  people,  of  every 
rank  and  description,  followed  the  hearse,  as  did  like- 
wise, a  long  prosession  of  persons  in  carriages.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  church,  they  found  the  gates  locked,  and 
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were  peremptorily  refused  admittance.  This  refusal, 
as  might  be  expected,  excited  a  general  burst  of  indig- 
nation among  the  assembled  populace,  whose  number 
eVery  moment  increased.  Cries  of  vengeance  rent  the 
air ;  the  Rue  St  .Honore,  as  well  as  all  the  adjacent  streets 
and  avenues  leading  to  the  scene  of  action,  were  in  an 
instant  blocked  up  by  the  mob.  The  church  doors 
were  soon  forced  ;  but  no  priest  chose  to  make  bis  ap- 
pearance. 

Every  thing  portended  the  most  alarming  riot  and 
disturbance.  The  general  disposition  of  the  populace  to 
proceed  to  the  last  extremities,  became  but  too  apparent. 
Just  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  capital.  In  this  emergency  a  communica- 
tion was  made  to  the  King,  supplicating  the  interposition 
of  his  authority,  as  well  from  motives  of  humanity  as  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evils,  which  threatened  the  metro- 
polis from  this  burst  of  popular  effervescence.  His  most 
Christian  Majesty  was  pleased  to  decline  all  interference, 
in  an  affair  which,  it  was  pretended,  came  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  The  delivery  of  this  mes- 
sage only  added  fuel  to  the  flame — the  populace  could 
*vith  difficulty  be  restrained  within  bounds,  whilst  a  fresh 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  interference  of  the  exe- 
cutive government. 

This  second  remonstrance  was  backed  by  a  spirited 
declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  actors  and  actresses,  toge- 
ther with  the  whole  retinue  of  the  corps  dramatique  be- 
longing to  the  different  theatres  of  Paris,  setting  forth 
their  positive  resolve  to  read  their  public  recantation,  and 
abjure  the  Roman  Catholic  for  the  Calvinistic  faith,  un- 
less instant  orders  were  given  to  inter  the  remains  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Raucour  with  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture. 
This  spirited  proceeding  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  clergy  were  panic-struck  with  the  imminent  danger 
which  menaced  the  Catholic  faith,  or  rather  their  own, 
vile  interests.  His  most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XVIIL 
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after  taking  the  ghostly  advice  of  his  confessor,  was 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  usual  ceremonies  should  be 
celebrated  over  the  departed  actress,  and  her  remains  de- 
posited in  consecrated  ground.  Tardy  as  was  the  inter- 
ference of  his  Majesty,  and  evidently  forced  from  him  as 
was  his  reluctant  concession  ;  it  had  still  the  happy 
effect  of  preventing  the  dangerous  revolt,  which  threa- 
tened to  ensue.  The  funeral  service  was  performed  over 
the  corpse, amidst  the  reiterated  shouts  of  a  concourse  of 
at  least  20,000  persons—-"  a  bas  les  Calottes !  a  bas  les 
Calottins  !" 

Mademoiselle  Raucour,  whose  death  and  funeral  gave 
occasion  to  the  disgraceful  instance  of  priest-craft  and 
intolerance,  above  stated,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Theatre  Francais}  in  Paris,  in  1773.  She  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  took  the  lead  in  the  tragic  walk.  The  part  in 
which  she  was  acknowledged  to  shine  with  superior 
lustre,  and  eclipse  all  competition,  was  Medea,  in  Long- 
pierre's  tragedy  of  that  name.  She  is  the  same  Made- 
moiselle Raucour,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding number  of  the  Scourge,  page  24,  as  having  dis- 
played considerable  talent,  and  ingenuity,  as  a  public 
speaker,  in  the  harangues  she  occasionally  delivered  at 
the  reception  and  initiation  of  members  in  the  celebrated 
Vestal-club  at  Paris.  Mademoiselle  Roucour  died  at  the 
age  of  62. 

A  similar  instance  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  per- 
secution, towards  the  members  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, took  place  at  this  self-same  church  of  St.  Rocque 
about  thirteen  years  ago.  The  writer  of  this  article 
resided  in  Paris  at  that  period.    The  beautiful  Made- 

moisselle  C ,  a  young  actress  of  great  celebrity  and 

most  amiable  manners,  was  known  to  have  formed  a  ten- 
der connexion  with  Citizen  J.  Buonaparte,  brother  to  the 
ex-emperor,  at  that  time  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic.    The  despotic  dictator  not  approving  of  this 
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connexion,  caused  the  lady  to  be  removed,  by  a  measure 
of  haute  police  from  the  lodgings  she  occupied  to  a  place 
of  his  own  appointment.  She  had  been  but  lately 
brought  to  bed.  The  consequence  of  this  compulsive 
removal  was,  that  she  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  soon 
terminated  her  mortal  career. 

Her  remains  were  conveyed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
funeral  obsequies,  to  the  aforesaid  church  of  St.  Rocque. 
Previous  orders  had  been  given  by  Buonaparte  to  the  cu- 
rate, not  to  admit  the  corpse  into  the  church.  This  refu- 
sal, on  the  part  of  the  curate,  produced  a  general  fermen- 
tation. Remonstrances  were  made  to  the  Grand  Juge, 
as  likewise  to  the  head  of  the  police.  The  affair  was 
immediately  represented  to  Buonaparte.  The  latter,  find- 
ing the  tide  of  public  opinion  strong  and  diametrically 
against  him,  had  as  usual  recourse  to  dissimulation.  The 
curate  of  St.  Germains  Auxerrois  was  ordered  to  receive 
the  corpse,  and  perform  the  accustomed  ceremonies  over 
the  defuncts  Nor  did  the  crafty  policy  of  Buonaparte 
rest  here.  The  curate  of  St.  Rocque  was  reprimanded, 
and  suspended  from  his  clerical  functions,  by  a  public 
edict-— and,  strange  to  relate,  not  only  was  the  priest  dis- 
placed, but  St.  Rocque  himself  was  doomed  to  fall,  under 
the  weight  of  consular  displeasure.  Buonaparte,  who  al- 
ready meditated  his  own  usurpation  of  the  diadem,  as 
well  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  sundry  crowned-heads,  resolv- 
ed to  commence  his  operations  with  the  celestial  abodes. 
The  name  of  St.  Rocque,  by  the  first  consul's  order,  was 
expunged  from  the  French  calendar,  and  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  expulsion,  filled  up  with  a  saint  of  new 
creation,  Napoleon.  Thus  the  untimely  death  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  actress  paved  the  way,  at  once  to  a 
revolution  in  heaven  (effected  by  the  dethronement  of 
one  saint,  and  the  elevation  of  another)  and  the  ultimate 
advancement  of  an  obscure  native  of  Ajaccio  to  the  im- 
perial d  iadem  of  Fran ce  ! 

The  priesthood  displayed  equal  intolerance  and  bigot 
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zeal,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Voltaire.  His  ne- 
phew, the  Abbe  Mignot,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
most  singular  expedients,  in  order  to  deposit  his  uncle 
in  consecrated  ground.  The  corpse,  which  had  been 
opened  in  Paris,  was  sewed  up  again,  and  placed  in  a 
carnage.  Mignot  gave  out  that  Voltaire  had  been  sud- 
denly attacked  w  th  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the 
road.  By  this  stratagem  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
corpse  to  his  own  abbey  of  Scellieres,  in  Champaigns. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  have  the  body  dis-interred. 
Application  was  even  made  to  the  king,  who  very  dex- 
terously got  rid  of  this  embarrassing  dilemma,  by  ask* 
ing  the  prelate  to  what  depth  consecrated  earth  extended 
— with  a  recommendation,  in  case  Voltaire's  body  was 
not  buried  below  that  depth,  to  bury  him  still  deeper.  A 
prohibition  however,  was  sent  to  the  newspaper-writers 
and  journalists,  not  to  make  mention  of  the  deceased  for 
a  certain  period;  and  the  administration  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  received  positive  injunctions  not  to  represent  any 
of  his  dramatic  works  till  further  orders. 

Candidus, 


THEATRICAL    REVIEW. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  succession  of  performances  at  this  theatre  during  the 
present  month  has  been  so  little  diversified  by  novelty,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  seize  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  enter- 
ing into  a  more  minute  and  elaborate  review  of  Miss  O'Neill's 
characters  than  we  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do.  The  en- 
quiry is  one  which  must  interest  every  lover  of  the  drama  ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  prosecuted  with  more 
accuracy  and  impartiality  now  that  the  first  tumults  of  asto- 
nishment and  delight  have  subsided,  than  when  the  mind  was 
borne  down  by  both  those  passions. 

That  rare  combination  of  various  and  opposite  qualities  which 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  a  tragic  performer,  and  which  was 
so  admirably  exemplified  in  Mrs.  Siddons,  is  one  of  those 
prodigies  in  nature  which  it  would  be  fastidious  to  exact  from 
every  candidate  for  theatrical  renown.  Such  a  plenitude  of 
endowment,  such  a  matchless  union  of  acquired  and  native  ex- 
cellence, such  resistless  power  in  wielding  both  the  instruments 
of  tragedy,  in  appalling  the  heart  with  terror,  and  subduing 
it  by  pity,  may  fill  us  with  extacy  to  behold,  but  ought  not  to 
create  the  visionary  notion    that  only  such   pre-eminence  is 
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worthy  to  be  seen  or  applauded.  While  the  memory  of  what 
Mrs.  Siddons  was,  remains  fresh  in  our  recollections,  it  will 
not  easily  be  possible  to  escape  from  retrospective  feelings  ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  we  abstract  our  minds  from  such  com- 
parisons, we  shall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  with  greater  equity 
the  claims  of  living  merit. 

If  Miss  O'Neill  be  examined  in  reference  to  her  contempora- 
ries, we  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  affirm  that  she  has  an 
equal.  Mrs.  Bartley,  whose  acting  is  always  chaste  and  correct, 
has,,  however,  formed  herself  so  closely  upon  the  model  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  followed  out  her  imitation  with  such 
cold  and  undeviating  adherence,  that  her  copy  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  outline  of  the  original.  It  is  like  an  imita- 
tion of  Kemble  by  Matthews,  in  which  the  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, and  sepulchral  true  of  voice  of  that  actor  are  preserved,  but 
the  soul  that  animates,  the  flashes  of  genius  that  illumine,  and 
the  intellectual  vigor  that  supports  the  otherwise  dull  and 
heavy  mass,  are  totally  omitted.  Such,  however,  must  be  the 
fate  of  all  imitators  :  the  external  resemblance  is  preserved, 
while  the  inward  spirit  that  gives  grace,  and  dignity,  and  va- 
riety is  lost.  To  name  any  of  the  other  competitors  with  Miss 
O'Neill  Would  be  folly.  Miss  Walstein  soon  discovered  that 
the  tragic  flights  which  delighted  an  Irish  audience  were  with- 
out any  attractions  for  an  English  one,  and  she  has  therefore 
found  Her  quiet  station  in  personating  the  easy  elegance  of 
fashionable  life,  where  the  delineation  of  character  is  absorb- 
ed in  lively  repartees  and  animated  dialogue !  while  Mrs. 
M'Gibbon  and  Mrs.  Faucit,  have  retired  to  that  obscurity  from 
which  nothing  but  the  absolute  dearth  of  talent  could  have 
drawn  them. 

One  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  thing  is  to  exa- 
mine its  fitness  for  its  intended  purpose;  and  from  that  test 
Miss  O'Neill  will  be  found  to  retire  triumphant.  All  the  cha- 
racters in  which  she  has  hitherto  appeared,  are  essentially  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  pathos:  they  are  all  framed  to  reach 
the  heart  through  the  soft  influence  of  tears  ;  and  that  Miss 
O'Neill  succeeds  in  producing  on  the  stage,  what  Shakespeare, 
Otway,  and  Southerne,  meditated  in  their  closets,  is  amply  tes- 
tified by  the  impassioned  sympathy  of  the  house.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  fictitious,  like  real  grief,  is  apt  to  lull 
the  vigilance,  the  judgment,  and  extort  from  sensibility,  what 
would  be  denied  by  reason.  Had  we,  therefore,  seen  Miss 
O'Neill  but  once  or  twice,  we  should  distrust  the  accuracy  of 
our  opinions  :  but  suspicion  is  dissipated  by  repetition,  and  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  control  to  be  powerful  and  legiti- 
mate, to  which  we  at  first  yielded  without  resistance,  and  at 
last  acknowledged  without  dispute.  We  admit,  indeed,  that 
Miss  O'Neill  displays  her  pathos  in  a  manner  different  from 
Mrs.  Siddons  ;  nor  are  we  willing  to  allow  that  she  is  equal  to 
her  great  predecessor.  The  grief,  the  agony,  the  fervent  sor- 
row of  Miss  O'Neill  are  depicted  by  sobs  and  embraces  ;  a  po- 
tent   eloquence    when    employed    by   a   young   and     lovely 
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female,  but  not  the  only  eloquence  that  nature  knows.  The 
tremulous  accents  of  the  voice,  the  speaking  language  of  the 
eye,  the  pregnant  meaning  of  the  features,  cast  as  it  were  in  the 
very  mould  of  pity,  are  powerful  adjuncts,  but  these,  except 
in  a  limited  degree,  Miss  O'Neill  cannot  employ.  Her  voice  is 
clear,  harmonious,  and  full,  but  seems  incapable  of  assuming 
that  plaintive  modulation,  that  deep,  solemn,  melancholy  tone 
which  thrill  the  bosom  by  their  accordance  with  that  profound 
grief  which  tragedy  represents  ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  though  nature  is  justly  held  up  as  the  model  to  which  all 
excellence  is  referrable,  yet  it  is  nature  purified  by  sentiment, 
elevated  by  station,  and  adorned  by  art,  that  alone  can  please 
in  imitation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lamentation  of 
a  queen  over  the  bier  of  a  favourite  child,  or  beloved  parent,  if 
poured  forth  in  solitude,  would  resemble  that  of  her  waiting- 
woman  in  the  same  situation  ;  yet,  from  the  inevitable  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  connects  with  royalty  something  of  con- 
sistent majesty  in  all  its  actions,  who  would  not  feel  disgusted 
to  behold  on  "the  stage  the  clamorous  and  noisy  ebullitions  of 
the  latter  transferred  to  the  former.  In  fact,  what  we  call  na- 
ture, when  the  term  is  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  system  of  ideal  beauty  founded  upon  certain  laws  of  con- 
gruity,  which  the  cultivated  mind  almost  intuitively  recognizes, 
Nature,  simply  copied  without  the  refined  decorations  of 
fancy,  good  taste,  and  intellectual  research,  would  revolt  us  in 
her  transmitted  likeness  by  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  but  while 
we  are  thus  improving  her  features,  we  should  never  forget  the 
wholesome  maxim — ars  arlium  est  celare  artem. 

As  critics,  we  are,  by  prescription,  old,  and  crabbed  :  but  we 
have  still  gallantry  enough  left  to  tell  Miss  O'Neill  that  she  has 
a  very  pretty  face  ;  and  we  wish  we  could  add  that  it  is  adapted 
to  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the  tragic  muse.  The  truth 
however,  is,  that  her  features  cannot  assume  a  look  of  sorrow 
without  at  the  same  time  mingling  with  it  a  character  of  fretful- 
ness  and  impatience.  That  dignified  and  heart-rending  grief  of 
countenance  which  tells  the  tale  of  woe  more  forcibly  even  than 
words  or  gestures,  is  unquestionably  beyond  her  attainment.— And 
hence  the  sensations  excited  by  her  voice  and  action  are  rather 
weakened  than  increased  if  the  spectator  is  near  enough  to  observe 
her  face.  There  is  nothing  in  her  look  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
heart  when  that  look  is  concentrated  into  the  aspect  of  grief. 
This,  however,  is  a  drawback  of  which  only  a  small  part  of  the 
audience  can  be  sensible,  and  of  those  who  are  near  enough  to 
perceive,  many  perhaps  are  not  sensible  of  it.  Her  eye  too, 
which  accords  admirably  with  the  soft  and  feminine  expression 
of  her  countenance,  wants  fire  and  energy,  and  that  piercing 
glance,  which  at  once  unfolds  the  workings  of  the  soul,  illus-r 
trates  the  sentiments  that  are  uttered,  and  seems  to  penetrate 
the  thin  disguises  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  crafty  involutions  of  vil- 
lainy. Except,  however,  when  any  great  and  daring  conceptiou 
is  to  be  conveyed,  or  when  any  burst  of  terrific  indignation  is 
to  be  vollied  forth,  no  deficiency  in  that  most  expressive  organ 
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can  be  lamented.  Tenderness,  love,  pity,  supplication,  and 
the  vacant  frantic  stare  of  madness,  are  passions  and  emotions 
which  she  can  look  with  resistless  force.  But  when,  in  Isabella, 
she  first  encounters  the  presence  of  Biron,  when  in  Mrs.  Bever- 
ley she  hears  the  profligate  adoration  of  Stukely,  and  when  in 
Belvidera  she  upbraids  Jaffier  with  having  betrayed  her  honor, 
with  other  scenes  demanding  similar  energies,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  she  wants  the  power  of  harrowing  up  the  mind,  of 
rousing  it  to  breathless  expectation,  and  of  fillingit  with  congenial 
horror,  by  the  mute  but  magical  and  terrific  eloquence  of  the 
eye.  On  such  occasions,  also,  she  seemsequally  unfitted  for  ris- 
ing to  the  heights  of  grand  and  almost  supernatural  passion  by 
excessive  dignity  of  gesture  and  commanding  amplitude  of  voice. 
Hence,  we  infer  that  she  will  never  be  able  successfully  to 
assume  such  characters  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Constance,  Queen 
Katharine,  Elvira,  &c.  We  should  indeed,  be  most  agree- 
ably disappointed  to  find  our  conjecture  wrong,  and  would  re- 
cant our  opinion  with  singular  pleasure  :  but  should  it  happen 
otherwise,  and  experience  confirms  our  opinion,  still  it  is  de- 
lightful what  an  extensive  range  there  remains  where  she  may 
shine  with  undiminished  lustre. 

It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  she  abounds  in  the  qualities 
that  compose  a  great  actress,  though  she  may  be  deficient  in 
some  that  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  perfect  one.  She  pos- 
sesses great  sensibility  of  character,  and  if  we  may  credit  infor- 
mation which  we  believe  to  be  authentic,  surrenders  herself 
so  completely  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  part  she  sus- 
tains, that  at  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  she  is  physically  as 
much  exhausted  as  if  she  had  actually  endured  the  sorrows  she 
pourtrays.  This  pliancy  of  sentiment  forms  the  surest  and  the 
noblest  basis  of  tragic  excellence,  and  is  that  alone  which  distin? 
guishes  a  powerful  delineator  of  nature,  from  a  mere  reciter  of 
poetical  dialogue.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  see  Miss  O'Neill 
in  Belvidera,  Juliet,  and  Isabella,  without  having  ocular  demon- 
stration that  when  she  acts  she  surrenders  herself  implicitly  to 
the  torrent  of  her  emotions,  and  forgets  that  there  is  an  audience 
who  looks  on,  or  an  actor  who  may  possibly  not  be  quite  so  ab- 
sorbed in  momentary  reality  as  herself.  We  allude  to  those 
claspings,  embracings,  and  twinings ;  not  from  the  remotest 
wish  to  insinuate  that  they  are  either  improper  in  the  part  itself, 
or  that  Miss  O'Neill  is  not  wholly  under  the  influence  of  strong 
and  resistless  feelings  :  but  only  as  a  proof  how  powerful  those 
feelings  must  be  that  can  thus  make  her  insensible  to  all  but 
the  tumultuous  impetuosity  of  fictitious  passions,  and  permit 
her  to  yield  to  situations  on  a  public  stage  from  which  her  na- 
tive delicacy  and  modest  propriety  would  revolt  when  the  arti- 
ficial agony  had  subsided.  The  late  Mrs.  Crauford,  we  believe, 
used  to  surrender  herself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  hence  her  command  over  the  hearts  of  her  au- 
dience. 

To  tell  Miss  O'Neill  that  she  is  faultless  would  be  to  tell  her 
that  which  we  areswre  she  will  be  the  first  to  disclaim.  There  am 
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many  of  the  minor  characteristics  of  histrionic  excellence  which 
she  has  yet  to  acquire  ;  and  we  have  the  best  security  that  they 
will  be  acquired  in  her  youth  and  good  sense.  Above  all,  we 
would  recommend  her  to  avoid  that  common  error  of  reserving 
her  talents  only  for  particular  scenes  or  passages,  and  passing 
over  the  rest  of  the  character  with  the  dull  insipidity  of  recita- 
tion. This  she  is  too  apt  to  do,  and  consequently  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  often  languishes  when  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
sustained.  An  actor  should  never  seem  to  repeat  merely  what 
is  set  down  for  him  ;  but  all  he  utters  should  appear  as  if  it 
were  the  effusion  of  the  moment.  In  this  delicate  discrimination 
we  never  saw  any  one  who  so  completely  succeeded  &s  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  whose  mind  seemed  always  to  excogitate  what  she  said 
instead  of  simply  enunciating  what  her  memory  retained. 

Miss  O'Neill  must  not  forget  one  thing.  She  has  acquired  a 
sudden  effulgence  of  fame  which  she  well  deserves,  and  which 
must  be  gratifying  to  her  :  but  she  should  remember  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  keep  than  to  gain  celebrity.  A  lucky 
accident  may  snatch  the  latter  :  but  permanent  and  increasing 
excellence  alone  can  accomplish  the  former.  In  proportion  to 
what  she  has  done  will  be  the  public  expectation  of  what  she  will 
do;  and  her  task  therefore  becomes  the  more  arduous.  Our 
hopes  in  her  are  strong  ;  and  nothing  will  give  us  more  unmi  n- 
gled  satisfaction  than  to  find  our  hopes  realized. 


DRURY-LANE. 

Monday,  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Eean  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  London  boards,  in  the  character  of  Romeo,  and  with  a 
degree  of  success,  as  little  expected  by  the  judicious,  as  it  is, 
in  our  opinion,  spurious  and  unmerited.  The  public  taste  is  at 
present  so  completely  perverted  and  borne  down,  by  the  rage 
for  novelty,  that  success  or  failure  are  little  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sure  criterions  of  either  merit  or  incompetency.  There  is 
scarcely'  a  single  trait  in  Romeo's  character,  as  drawn  by 
Shakspeare,  which  accords  with  the  physical  attributes  of  Mr. 
Kean.  His  person,  look,  and  voice,  are  alike  discordant,  and 
little  apology  can  we  find  for  the  romantic  passion  which 
fires  the  breast  of  Juliet,  who  has  only  seen  him  a  few  short  mo- 
ments without  his  mask,  (during  which  he  has  scarcely  time  to 
address  three  sentences  to  her)  if  his  voice  on  that  occasion  was 
his  principal  recommendation.  And  yet,  to  judge  from  the 
teat;— 

"  My  ears  have  not  yet  drnnk  a  hundred  wcuads 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering"*— — — 

it  should  seem  thai:  Romeo's  voice  must  have  sounded  as    music 
her  ears. 

The  -part of  Romeo  naturally  presents  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
youth,  with  all  its  concomitants  of  sprightliness,  vivacity,  and 
impetuosity  of  passion.  Delicacy  and  grace  are  inseparable 
accessaries  to  the  part.— His  lovers  in  its  infancy,  it  is  with 
him  <*4ind  of  mttidm sentiment.     He  has  just  entered  on  ado- 
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lescence  :  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensibility  constitute  the 
principal  ingredients  in  his  composition.  Let  us  now  candidly 
and  dispassionately  examine,  in  how  far  Mr.  Kean's  personation 
of  the  part  of  Romeo  meets  and  embodies  the  above  idea. 

In  his  manner  Mr.  Kean  discovers  nothing  of  the  playful, 
sportive  attributes  of  youth.  His  look  is  heavy,  saturnine,  and 
severe — his  whole  deportment  formal,  studied,  and  unattrac- 
tive; his  voice  unharmonious,  hoarse,  discordant  and  sepulchral. 
It  is  rather  adapted  to  intimidate,  than  to  allure  ;  to  scare 
away  and  frighten,  rather  than  to  encourage  and  entice.  It 
has  no  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds" — no  winning  accents  that 
steal,  like  Philomel's  strains,  upon  the  ear,  and  with  their 
gentle  tones  soothe,  captivate,  and  charm. 

Much  commendation  has  been  bestowed  by  several  of  our 
periodical  vehicles  of  criticism  on  Mr.  Kean's  performance,  in 
his  interview  with  Friar  Lawrence,  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
third  act.  Mr.  Kean  has  evidently  selected  this  passage  for 
one  of  his  principal  trials  of  skill.  Justice,  indeed,  calls  upon  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  displays  considerable  energy  and  pathos 
in  this  part  of  his  personation.  But  his  acting  is  carried  to 
excess,  he  is  much  too  violent  and  exaggerated,  he  not  only  "over- 
steps the  modesty  of  nature" — but  may  literally  be  said  to  "tear 
the  passion  to  tatters  ;  to  very  rags."  Vehement  gesticulation 
and  impetuous  delivery,  we  are  well  aware,  are  but  too  frequent- 
ly mistaken  by  the  multitude,  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  audience, 
for  spirited,  energetic  action.  Hence  we  are  not  at  all  amazed 
at  the  thunder  of  applause  which  attends  Mr.  Kean's  perfor- 
mancein  certain  passages,  which,  in  our  opinion,  class  amongst 
his  principal  defects.  Mr.  Kean  avails  himself  very  dexterously 
of  artificial  means — his  hand  are  incessantly  at  war  either  with 
his  forehead,  or  his  breast — another  time,  the  index-finger  is 
most  significantly  placed  upon  his  lip,  or  crosses  his  nose, 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  apparent  deep  research  of  a  disciple 
of  Esculapius,  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  most  difficult  pro- 
blem. All  this  artifice  may  take  for  a  time  ;  but  the  illusion 
never  fails  to  defeat  itself  at  last. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  must  be  evident  to  the  reader, 
that  we  appertain  to  the  small  party,  who  dare  to  dissent  from 
the  general  opinion,  so  loudly  and  so  emphatically  pronounced, 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Kean's  personation  of  Romeo*.,  We  may  perad- 
venture  be  taxed  with  presumption  in  not  joining  the  public 
voice  ;  but  we  on  all  occasions  make  it  a  rule,  in  points  of  cri- 
ticism, to  assert  the  right  of  forming  our  own  estimate,  and 
judging  for  ourselves. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  4.  Miss  Walstein  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  at  this  theatre,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle,  in  the 
School  for  Scandal.  This  lady  seems  (and  in  our  opinion, 
very  properly)  to  give  the  preference  to  the  comic  muse.  Her 
Letitia  Hardy  was  infinitely  better  received  by  the  public  than 
either  her  Calista,  or  her  Jane  Shore.  On  the  present  occasion, 
as  the  representative  of  Lady  Teazle,  she  was  honoured  with 
considerable  applause. — But  the  character  of  this  truly  excel- 
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lent  comedy  are  drawn  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  that  a  great  share  of  the  applause  bestowed  upon 
the  representation  reverts  back  and  is  ascribable  to  the  merits  of 
the  author. — On  the  whole,  however,  Miss  Walstein  is  entitled 
to  much  commendation,  though  we  should  admire  her  still  more, 
if  her  mariner  and  look  evinced  less  self-complacency.  She 
falls  but  too  constantly  into  the  very  fault  for  which  she  her- 
self censures  Lady  Simper,  whom  the  describes  to  us  as 
wearing  a  perpetual  smile  upon  her  lips  in  order  to  show  off 
her  teeth. 

The  character  of  Lady  Restless  [in  Mr.  Murphy* s  comedy 
of  All  in  the  Wrong  J  which  Miss  Walstein  sustained,  for  the 
first  time  at  Drury-lane,  on  Friday,  Jan.  20,  furnished  her 
with  another  opportunity  of  proving,  that  her  talents  are  not 
only  restricted  to  the  tragic  walk  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  line  of  genteel  comedy.  Her  por- 
traiture of  the  jealous,  disquiet  wife,  who  lends  ready  ear  to 
every  insidious  tale,  calculated  to  wound  her  own  feelings,  and 
disturb  her  peace  of  mind,  was  very  ably  conceived.  Had  she 
made  her  appearance  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  on  the  me- 
tropolitan boards,  we  entertain  little  doubt  but  she  would  have 
become  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  stage. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  21.  a  new  Juliet  was  introduced  to  the 
public,  at  this  theatre,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lydia  Kelly,  sister 
to  the  actress  of  that  name,  aud  niece  to  Mr.  Kelly,  r he  com- 
poser. The  want  of  an  adequate  representative  of  the  charac- 
ter at  Drury-lane,  has  long  been  strongly  felt,  and  universally 
admitted.  Mrs.  Bartley  plays  the  part  with  tolerable  effect, 
but  she  does  not  look  it.  The  passion  which  Juliet  so  sudden- 
ly conceives  for  the  youthful  Montague,  and  which  forms  the 
leading  trait  in  her  whole  character,  is  of  so  romantic  a  nature, 
as  would  admit  of  no  apology  in  a  female  of  riper  years  and 
experience.  Miss  Kelly,  on  this  respect,  is  her  exact  counter- 
part, being  eighteen,  which  is  the  precise  age  attributed  to 
Juliet,  by  Shakspeare.  Her  figure  is  light  and  elegant,  her  fea- 
tures pleasing,  and  her  look  animated. 

She  was  welcomed  at  her  entrance  on  the  stage  by  thunders 
of  applause,  which,  as  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  good-will, 
tend  greatly  to  encourage  the  timid  candidate  for  Thespian 
honours,  and  of  which  a  London  audience  is  never  sparing. 
Great  allowance  ought  always  to  be  made  for  the  trepidation 
and  anxiety  of  a  first  appearance.  Miss  Kelly  evidently  la- 
boured under  considerable  embarrassment,  which  of  course 
proved  no  mean  drawback  upon  the  full  display  of  her  powers. 
But  the  whole  of  her  performance  evinced  great  natural  talent, 
and  a  disposition  well  cultivated.  Her  voice  has  not  as  yet  at- 
tained to  its  full  strength  and  compass  ;  but  her  enunciation  is 
clear  and  distinct,  and  her  delivery  marked  with  feeling  and 
just  discrimination.  To  place  her  immediately  in  the  scale  of 
comparison  with  the  Juliet  of  the  other  house  would  be  illibe- 
ral and  insidious.     Although  Miss  Kelly  has  performed,  with 
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considerable  eclat ,  on  the  provincial  stage,  she  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  routine  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  long  habit  and  experience.  Many  passages  in  the  dialogue 
were  given  in  a  style  replete  with  feeling  and  the  most  refined 
delicacy.  In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  she  was  extreme- 
ly felscitious.  The  manner  in  which  she  coaxes  and  whee- 
dles (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  her  old,  garrulous 
nurse,  was  highly  characterstie,  and  does  not  yield  a  single  iota 
to  Miss  O'Neill's  performance,  in  this  scene.  Equally  impres- 
sive was  she  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  where  she  bids 
good  night  to  her  honoured  mother,  the  Lady  Capulet.  The 
tender  emotion  with  which  she  throws  herself  into  her  parent's 
arms  ;  the  prolonged  embrace,  the  endearing  manner  in  which 
she  hangs  upon  her — all  these  mingled  sensations  of  filial  duty, 
and  consciousness  of  her  impending  perilous  enterprize,  the 
result  of  which  might  possibly  render  the  present  interview  with 
her  mother  the  last  she  should  ever  witness,  were  most  ably 
pourtrayed  in  her  performance.  And  the  solemn  pathos  with 
which  she  utters  these  words. 

"  Farewell  !  Heaven  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again  !" 
made  a  forcible  appeal  to  every  bosom   not  utterly  divested  of 
human  feeling. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  as  our 
firm  opinion,  that  Miss  Kelly  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  theatre.  She  is  brought  forward  under  the  immediate  au- 
spices of  Mr.  Arnold,  to  whose  sagacity  in  discerning  latent 
merit,  Drury-lane  theatre  is  so  eminently  indebted.  It  is  from 
this  gentleman  that  Miss  Kelly  receives  instruction,  and  her 
progress,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  do  houour  to  the  precepts  of 
so  competent  a  judge. 


Priuted  by  W.  N-  Jones,  No.  5,  Newgate-street,  London. 
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JOHN  BULL'S  THREE  STAGES. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Tradition  informs  us  that  the  time  was  when  John 
Bull,  a  gentleman  at  present  of  a  lean  and  spare  habit, 
was  protuberant  about  the  waistcoat,  and  sturdy  about 
the  limbs,  that  he  boasted  a  hearty  constitution,  and  a 
Tuddy  smiling  countenance,  such  a  one  in  short  as  good 
•old  home-brewed  never  failed  to  impart,  and  content  and 
exercise  to  cherish  ;  now  being  anxious  to  learn  the 
truth  of  these  traditory  tales  of  former  plethora,  which 
was  only  to  be  ascertained  by  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
written  records  of  these  oral  fictions,  as  I  have  hitherto 
considered  them,  I  find  that  it  was  absolutely  the  case, 
that  our  friend  John  at  one  time  measured  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  and  a  half  yards  round  the  waist,  that  he 
was  an  ell  in  circumference  at  the  knee,  and  that  his 
night-cap  of  that  day  would  fit  him  for  a  present  pair 
. of  breeches!  Have  mercy  on  me!  How  is  our  venerable 
friend  altered !  He  is  now,  in  the  words  of  our  great 
bard,  scarce  "  an  eagle  s  talon  in  the  waist ;"  his  shin-bone 
-seams  his  stocking  like  a  hand-saw,  and  his  night-cap 
a  mere  extinguisher  to  a  four  in  the  pound.  Well,  Sir, 
my  inquiry  would  have  proved  profitless,  even  in  the  ar- 
rival at  the  fact,  unless  I  had  penetrated  into  the  cause, 
and  ascertained  it  in  all  its  various  ramifications.  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying,  Sir,  that  after  a  world  of  re- 
search I  have  accomplished  my  object,  and  with  your 
permission  I  will  lay  before  yonr  numerous  readers  the 
result. of  my  labors*    In  the  first  place,  Sir,  arguing  the 
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cause  from  the  effect,  I  presumed  that  his  present  decn- 
pitude  arose  entirely  from  old  age,  and  I  began  to  admire 
his  stamina,  which  could  weather  so  many  seasons,  and 
still  hold  out ;  but  I  soon  discovered  my  error ;  I  soon 
found  that  John  Bull  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
strongest  constitution,  one  preserving  youth  and  vigor 
from  the  scythe  of  time,  which  defied  his  approach,  and 
turned  aside  the  edge  of  his  wrath,  that  time  could  nei- 
ther wither  the  roses  of  his  cheek,  or  exhaust  the  protu- 
berance of  his  waistcoat,  and  that  he  owes  his  present 
debility  entirely  to  a  system  of  quackery,  to  which  he  has 
long  submitted,  and  to  the  nostrums  which  have  been 
prescribed  for  him.  I  found  that  this  constitution  was 
rendered  his  inheritance  in  the  days  of  King  John,  and 
confirmed  to  him  by  Henry  III ;  I  also  found  that  although 
it  had  received  many  deep  wounds  in  after  ages,  it  resisted 
popery  and  oppression  during  the  reign  of  bigotry  and 
the  Stuarts,  and  revived  with  unprecedented  splendor 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  it  betrayed  the 
possession  of  all  its  ancient  stamina,  unbounded  freedom, 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  glorious  privilege  of 
grumbling.  In  some  old  portraits  of  this  venerable  gen- 
tleman I  have  seen  him  smoaking  his  pipe  under  the  tree 
of  liberty,  quaffing  his  jug  of  brown  stout,  and  enjoying 
all  the  happiness  which  the  air  of  liberty  inspires,  and 
the  land  of  freedom  fecundates.  Ah !  these  were  happy 
days  I  exclaim  ;  monopoly  was  then  hardly  known  ;  the 
porter  brewer  was  then  content  to  wear  the  apron  of  his 
trade,  and  never  dreamt  of  peerages,  and  seats  in  parlia- 
ment ;  with  a  jolly  countenance  he  drove  his  own  dray, 
and  was  happy  in  taking  a  glass  of  his  best  with  his 
customers.  Farms  were  then  of  moderate  extent,  and 
occupied  by  a  humble  and  worthy  tenantry ;  a  hunting 
curate  would  have  been  hunted  from  his  living ;  the 
country  squire,  a  non-descript  animal  in  modern  days, 
was  then  the  most  important  personage  in  his  parish ; 
he  kept  open  house  with  hospitality  for  his  porter,  and 
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hearty  welcome  at  his  board ;  manufacture  was  rigidly 
manufacture  in  those  days,  for  it  was  bona-fide  the  work 
of  the  hand;  the   old   and   helpless  were  the  only  poor, 
for  industry  required  no  stimulant,  and  no  source  was 
choaked  up   by  invention  or  monopoly  ;  it  was  a  maxim 
that  the  industry  of  the  people  was  the  nation's  wealth, 
and  the  legislature  liberally  provided  for  its  continuance. 
Mr.  Bull  was  unequalled  either  in  the  soundness  of  his 
stamina,  or  the  extent  of  his  happiness ;  contented  with 
his  own  estate,  he  did  not  covet  those  of  his  neighbours; 
the  equitable  administration  of  a  clear  and  concise  code 
of  laws  afforded   him    security  for  his   property,  and  as 
they  were  not  complex  they  did  not  strain  his  under- 
standing to  comprehend  them.     This,  Sir,  was  the    ro- 
bustrous  period  of  his  life,  or  his  great  FIRST  STAGE, 
this  was  the  enviable  period  when  the  good  old-fashioned 
plum-pudding  was  smoaking  upon  his  board,  and  invited 
the  guest  to  cut  and  come  again;  when  the  rich  surloin 
{Hogarth's ponderous  load)  crowned  the  pewter  dish,  re- 
velling in  its  own  gravy,  and  the";  brown  porter  frothed 
its  head  over  the  can,    smiling  in  strength   and  plenty. 
The  tax-gatherer's  office  had  not  then  began;  courtiers 
were  but  a  harmless  ephemera ;  and  the  wig  of  the  judge 
was  not  the  empty  enblem  of  his  wisdom.    Counsellors 
were  modest,  and  lawyers  in  some  degree  honest,  at  least 
they  had  a  little  degree  of  conscience.     Authors  did  not 
write  by   the   load,  although   their  arguments  carried 
weight ;  and  senators  did  not  speak  by  the  hour;  thick- 
headed lords  had  no  pretensions  to  wit ;  and    integrity 
was  the  best  recommendation  at  court.  Alas!  this  state  of 
things  was  doomed  to  be  but  of  short  of  duration,  and  our 
worthy  friend  John  passed  on  from  the  first  to  his  second 
stage,  orfromgoodto  bad. Vanity  superseded  merit,courtiers 
became  rapacious,  patriots  insincere,  lords  became  bul- 
lies ;  their  eldest  sons  black-legs ;  ambition  became  the 
vice  of  the  court,  and  taxes  the  portion  of  the  people  ; 
John  Bull  halved  his  surloin  with  the  state  in  order  to 
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national  aggrandizement,  in  order  to  the  prosecution  of 
necessary  wars,  and  the  subjugation  of  independent  states  * 
Johnny  was  delighted  with  naval  expeditions,  and  began 
pouring  over  maps  of  foreign  countries  ;  but  so  pressing 
and  so  numerous  were  the  demands  of  the  ministers  that 
lie  soon  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing 
his  old  favourite  porter  Hospitality,  and  Hearty  Welcome 
was  no  more  seen  at  his  table  ;  he  became  churlish,  and 
smoaked  his  pipe  alone ;  he  no  longer  participated  hi* 
cheering  pot  among  his  friends,  for  the  brewer  (now  the 
golden  moment  was  arrived)  must  needs  keep  his  car- 
riage, raise  the  price  of  his  porter,  and  stand  for  a  seat  in 
the  senate.  Johnny  was  amazed  ;  he  heartily  cursed  the 
war,  for  his  limbs  shrunk  away  from  his  old  hose,  his 
waiscoat  hung  in  wrinkles  on  his  loins,  and  he  stood  in 
fear  of  suffocation  by  the  heavy  folds  of  his  old  night-cap. 
Johnny  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass,  and  was  almost  heart- 
broken in  the  appearance  of  his  emaciated  form— 
"  Curse  on  this  war/'  he  exclaims,  "  How  has  it  reduced 
me ;  I  am  almost  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life- 
new  laws,  new  taxes,  have  deprived  me  of  my  liberty, 
and  my  means,  my  hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  taste,  and 
feeling,  all  are  taxed  ;  I  am  miserable.  Curse  on  the 
"war,  I  say  ;  ruin  as  overwhelmed  me.  Oh !  for  a  peace ! 
a  peace!  which  can  alone  restore  my  shrunken  form." 
— Alas!  JohnnyJs  complaint  was  just ;  he  had,  by  plac- 
ing himself  under  the  direction  of  designing  advisers 
brought  the  war  home  to  his  own  door,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  give  up  three-fourths  of  his  subsistence  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  remainder.  Courtiers  had  become 
profligate,  and  patriots  mere  auctioneers,  who  held  up  the 
people  like  a  lot  under  the  hammer,  to  knock  them  down 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  laws  wTere  confused  by  new 
acts,  made  to  amend  and  explain  former  acts  that  had 
equally  been  made  to  mend  and  explain ;  judges  were 
confused,  intemperate,  and  arbitrary ;  counsellors  noto- 
rious for  their  impudence,  and  lawyers  for  their  chicanery. 
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Authors  wrote  by  the  load,  as  carriers  cart  goods,  and  he 
claimed  pre-eminence  in  ability  who  had  most  liberally 
supplied  the  cheesemongers  ;  senators  spoke  by  the  hour, 
and  he  carried  away  the  palm  of  oratory  who  had  the 
stoutest  lungs;  lords  became  wits,  wits  pedants,  and  pro* 
fligacy  became  the  only  recommendation  at  court.  Thus, 
Johnny  passed  on  from  the  second  to  his  third  stage, 
or  from  bad  to  worse  /  To  a  state  of  peace  !  of  glori- 
ous peace  ! !  for  which  he  had  so  long  been  sighing. 
"Ah  happy  happy  days,"  he  exclaims,  "Ah  happy 
peace — peace  with  all  the  world !  no  war,  no  taxes  ;  now 
shall  I  be  able  to  take  on  my  old  porter  Hospitality  again, 
to  sit  beneath  my  favorite  oak,  and  once  more  regale  in 
plenty  these  shrunken  limbs- — shall  once  more  distend  the 
wrinkles  of  my  hose — I  shall  be  myself  again." — But 
alas!  Peace  was  scarcely  confirmed  when  Johnny  dis- 
covered that  the  state  still  required  exactions;  that  the 
tax  upon  his  property  only  gave  place  to  a  multiplicity 
of  other  demands  upon  his  resources  ;  that  his  good  old 
surloin  was  reduced  to  a  bone  not  sufficient  even  for  the 
common  purposes  of  existence.  He  found  that  manu- 
facture, which  had  struggled  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  war,  was  now  wholly  stopped  by  the  peace ;  that 
the  farming  interest  required  the  price  of  provisions  at 
an  alarming  price;  that  honesty  was  a  virtue  not  to  be 
found  in  use,  and  noticed  only  as  an  obsolete  practice  in 
the  dictionary  ;  that  bribery,  corruption,  and  secret  in- 
fluence directed  public  measures,  and  influenced  private 
conduct;  in  short,  he  too  late  discovered  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  independence  for  a 
mill- stone  round  his  neck  !  ! 
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ANECDOTE. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Byron,  notwithstanding  his 
uncommon  urbanity,  and  ready  flow  of  wit,  which  ren- 
dered him  the  life  and  soul  of  every  company,  was  fre- 
quently exposed  to  taunts,  aud  gibes,  on  account  of  his 
known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  family. 
One  day,  in  particular,  dining  with  a  large  party,  where 
loyal  toasts  and  sentiments  were  liberally  given,  he  was 
called  upon,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  King,  his  Majesty  George  II.  The  doctor 
immediately  perceived  that  this  was  a  kind  of  dead-set 
upon  him.  With  amazing  address,  he  extricated  him- 
self from  this  awkward  dilemma,  by  the  following  ex* 
tempore  : 

66  God  bless  the  King—- God  bless  the  Faith's  Defender  ! 

"  God  bless  !   (what  harm  in  blessing  ?)    the  Pretender. 

What  the  Pretender  is,   and  what  the  King  ; 

God  bless  us  all !  that's  qttite  another  thing.'* 


EPIGRAM. 

CURE  FOR  BAD  RAZORS. 

Composed  by  the  beautiful  Mrs.  T — q — te,  one  Morning   while 
laying  in  Bed. 
A  gentleman  one  day  so  grave, 

Whose  coolness  I  admire; 
Because  his  razors  would  not  shave, 

He  popt  them  in  the  fire. 
Sad  naughty  razors  then  were  the}", 

So  nice  a  man  to  teaze, 
So  tasty,  so  polite,  so  gay, 

Whose  study  is  to  please. 
His  heart  is  gentle,  kind,  and  free  ; 

All  this  1  do  declare  : 
It  would  be  very  wrong,  did  he, 

Not  love  the  ladies  fair. 
This  gentleman  so  spruce  and  neat, 

Near  Lornas-Wick*  resides; 
His  house  and  land  is  more  complete^ 

Than  all  the  rest  besides. 
*  Near  Canterbury. 
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The  success  of  the  Juno  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  her  captain  and  crew.  She  made  a  great 
number  of  captures,  but  all  of  small  value  ;  in  truth,  the  enemy 
had  not  any  rich  merchant  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  Captain 
Hood  had  not  the  fortune  to  meet  any  of  their  ships  of  war,  not- 
withstanding the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  scoured  the 
Channel,  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  every  harlxmr's-mouth  on  the 
French  coast.  He  was  uncommonly  vigilant  in  extirpating  the 
swarms  of  privateers  which  then  buzzed  about  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  very  great  annoyance  of  our  trade,  having  taken 
and  destroyed  seventeen  sail  of  them  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months.  This  was  far  from  being  a  profitable  pursuit;  those 
kind  of  vessels,  rapidly  fitted  out,  at  a  very  small  expence,  some- 
times sold  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  fire-wood,  and  very 
seldom  one  of  them  was  found  worthy  of  being  preserved  from 
the  flames,  to  be  purchased  into  the  service  as  a  cruiser. 

In  two  years  Captain  Hood  did  not  clear  twelve  hundred 
pounds ;  so  true  it  is,  that  Fortune  does  not  always  bestow  her 
favors  upon  the  deserving.  Captain  Hood's  merit  however,  in  de- 
spite of  his  indifferent  success,  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  gene- 
rally noticed ;  he  had  encountered  some  severe  winters  in  the 
Channel;  and,  under  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances, persevered  in  cruising  the  same  in  winter  as  he  did  in 
summer.  The  Juno  weathered  out  a  dreadful  storm  in  Port- 
land-road, and  was  saved  by  his  abilities  alone,  when  every  officer 
and  man  on  board  had  resigned  themselves  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. Most  of  the  great  families  were  desirous  to  place  their  sons 
under  his  care,  and  the  cockpit  of  the  Juno  presented  an  assem- 
blage of  more  than  fifty  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  running 
the  career  of  glory  under  his  auspices. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  Captain  Hood  obtained  that 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  he  has  since  so  much  im- 
proved, as  in  many  instances  to  have  been  taken  by  Frenchmen  for 
one  of  their  countrymen.  He  also,  by  mere  dint 'of  study,  ac- 
quired the  Latin  tongue  in  less  than  twelve  months,  which  proved 
of  very  great  service  to  him  afterwards,  when  serving  in  tbe 
VOL    IX.  Y 
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Grecian  Archipelago.  He  was  able  to  communicate  with  the 
principal  men  on  the  different  islands  through  the  medium  of 
their  priests,  who  could  all  converse  in  Latin  ;  the  ministers  of 
the  Greek  church  are  invariably  well  educated  ;  they  have  an 
excellent  college  in  the  Island  of  Mitylene,  and  undergo  a  se- 
vere examination  before  the  prince  patriarch  at  Constantinople, 
previous  to  the  ceremony  of  ordination  ;  if  they  are  once  re- 
jected, they  can  never  again  attempt  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
and  are  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  their  lay-brethren  ever 
after. 

Captain  Hood,  at  a  future  time,  made  himself  master  of  the 
Lingua  Franca,  or  Vulgar  Italian,  spoken  in  every  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  it  is  even  familiar  to  the  Turks  in  all  their  sea-port  towns. 
Of  his  knowledge  in  the  science  of  navigation,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much,  it  formed  his 

"  Dreams  by  night  and  visions  of  the  day." 
He  thoroughly  comprehended  it  in  every  point  of  view,  and  with 
the  attention  of  a  father,  and  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  he  him- 
self instilled  its  principles  into  the  minds  of  all  the  young  gentle- 
men he  had  on  board.  On  the  quarter-deck  he  was  their  cap- 
tain, in  the  cabin  he  sat  as  their  schoolmaster,  friend,  and  in- 
tructor  ;  he  examined  them  daily,  he  praised,  reprimanded, 
punished,  and  rewarded  as  he  saw  fit;  the  mental  progress  of 
his  young  charges  always  kept  precedence  of  those  tasks  requir- 
ing bodily  exertion  ;  it  was  an  observation  of  his,  "  That  naviga- 
tion could  only  be  acquired  by  study,  but  seamanship  might 
be  learned  in  play." 

Captain  Hood  made  ample  atonement  for  his  youthful  indo- 
lence; he  read  much,  and  had  an  excellent  assortment  of  books, 
to  which  he  was  constantly  adding,  whenever  opportunity  ofTer- 
ed.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  upon  any  subject ;  his  knowledge  wras 
extensive  and  independent ;  the  loss  of  a  classical  education 
was  recompenced  by  a  self-created  mind. 

Such  was  Captain  Hood,  when  he  received  orders  to  sail  with 
the  Juno  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  country  marked  out  by  the  fin- 
ger of  Providence  as  the  field  on  which  he  was  to  rise  superior  to 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  acquire  a  just  and  honourable  fame. 

The  prize-money  Captain  Hood  had  earned  in  his  Channel 
cruising  he  divided  to  the  utmost  farthing  amongst  his  creditors^ 
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but  it  was  far  from  sufficing  to  clear  off  all  demands  upon  him 
— he  long  had  reason  to  execrate  his  Weymouth  acquaintance. 
Many  a  time,  in  reference  to  them,  he  used  to  smile  at  the 
idea  of  reducing  a  man  to  beggary,  and  then  proffering  him  a 
title  without  a  shilling  to  support  it.  In  that  instance,  however, 
riches  would  not  have  changed  his  determination ;  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  how  much  he  despised  honours  ignobly 
gotten — 'in  any  sense,  he  estimated  them  lightly.  Titles,  dress, 
and  equipage,  were  no  more  to  him  than  proud  trappings  to  the 
horse,  which  we  must  remove  before  we  can  examine  its  sound- 
ness or  worth,  and  may  be  put  on  the  stupid  ass  as  well  as  the 
generous  steed.  The  first  service  wherein  Captain  Hood  dis- 
tinguished himself  was  at  taking  the  island  of  Corsica  ;  with 
this  he  opened  his  naval  campaigns  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lord 
Hood,  beneath  whose  eye  he  now  fought,  did  not  discover,  by 
any  marks  of  particular  favor,  much  partiality  for  his  relation. 
Captain  Hood  took  his  chance  of  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  war 
with  his  brother  officers,  and  was  never  selected  in  prejudice  to 
the  claims  of  another  to  execute  any  favourite  service.  The 
admiral,  in  this,  acted  up  to  his  duty  with  scrupulous  integrity, 
never  sufficiently  to  be  commended. 

The  Juno  was  upon  every  part  of  the  Corsican  coast.  Cap- 
tain Hood  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Bastia,  Calvi,  Almeria, 
Ajaccio,  &c.  and  performed  a  piece  of  service  at  that  time  of 
the  greatest  importance;  he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Bo- 
nifacio, which  separate  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  took 
a  complete  survey  of  the  coasts,  rocks,  shoals,  and  soundings 
of  the  passage,  so  as  to  ascertain  a  safe  channel,  through  which 
ships  of  any  size  might  conveniently  sail.  The  islands  of  Mad- 
delene caught  his  attention,  scattered  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait ;  he  explored  them  critically,  and  was  the  first  who  pointed 
out  the  excellent  anchorage  in  Maddelene  bay,  which,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Corsica,  afforded  frequent  shelter  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  and  squadrons. 

At  Ajaccio  he  was  witness  to  the  destruction  of  a  French  line 
oi"  battle  ship,  and  a  frigate  run  aground,  and  burnt  by  their 
commanders,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish. He  took  notice  of  the  harbour,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  commander  ii\  chief  as  a  fit  place  to  form  a  dock-yard5.  and 
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build  a  naval  hospital,  which  was  afterwards  done,  and  did  ere-* 
dit  to  his  discernment. 

An  intention  of  deepening  the  harbour  of  Bastia  was  laid  aside 
at  his  suggestion  as  impracticable,  at  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Gulph  of 
San  Fiorenzo,  and  the  many    bays   it  enclosed.     The  British 
troops  under  General  Dundas,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy, 
had    reduced  every  important   place  on  the  coast,   except  the 
town  of  San  Fiorenzo,  to  which  they  were  advancing,  by  slow 
and  difficult  marches,  through  a  country  covered  with  woods, 
and    very  mountainous.     The  Corsicans  hated  the  French,  and 
loved  not  the  English — were  willing  to  assist  us  in  expelling  the 
French,  but  jealous  of  our  occupying  their  place;  they  were 
one  day  a  friend,  and  another  a  foe.      Much  of  the  attention  of 
the  army  was  devoted  to  them,  and  their  movements  retarded 
by  it  considerably.     It  was  settled  by  the  admiral,  in  order  not 
to  be  idle  until  the  troops  arrived,  that  the  tower,  which  com-? 
manded  the  anchorage  of  Martello  Bay,  should  be  attacked  ;   it 
was   absolutely  necessary   to  secure  it  before  advancing  to  the 
town,  and   the  excellent  watering-place  near  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  the  fleet  than  the  one  in  use,  to  which  they  had  along 
pull  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph,  and  which  in  some  seasons 
the  boats  experienced  danger  in  passing. 

The  Fortitude,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  the  Juno,  were  or- 
dered to  lay  their  broadsides  to  this  tower,  and  compel  it  to 
surrender.  Though  it  only  mounted  two  guns,  "  en  barbet" 
defended  by  a  French  midshipman  and  twenty  men,  it  with- 
stood the  assaults  of  the  two  ships  upwards  of  four  hours,  when, 
unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  it,  they  hauled  off,  much 
damaged.  The  Fortitude  had  been  twice  on  fire  by  the  red- 
hotshot  discharged  from  the  tower.  The  Juno,  more  fortunate, 
escaped.  Captain  Hood  received  the  admiral's  approbation  for 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  placed  his  ship  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  walls  of  the  tower  were  thirty  feet,  in  thickness,  of 
very  small  diameter,  and  perfectly  round — the  balls  scarcely 
left  a  dent  upon  its  face,  and  glanced  off  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. In  height  it  rose  about  fifty  feet,  and  was  entered  by  a 
small  window,  six  yards  from  the  ground,  those  inside  pul- 
ling up  the  ladder  by  which  they  ascended.  The  Martello 
towers,  sprinkled  on  the  coast  of  England,  are  modelled  after 
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this  original,  or  to  use  an  Iricism — "on  the  same  plan,  but 
differently  constructed/'  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
least  resemblance,  except  in  name.  To  take  it  by  escalade  was 
impossible  from  its  height ;  Captain  Hood  proposed  to  get  two 
of  the  Juno's  cannon  mounted  on  the  cliff  which  command- 
ed it.  The  rocks  were  nearly  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
from  the  sea,  up  which  they  were  to  be  raised,  and  the  attempt 
was  considered  an  act  of  folly  approaching  to  madness.  Capt, 
Hood  and -his  crew,  irritated  at  being  foiled  in  the  attack  of 
such  a  contemptible  forties,  did  wonders — the  guns  were  got 
■up,  and  opened  fire  in  one  night's  time,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  in  the  tower,  who  considered  themselves  on  that  side  im- 
pregnably  fortified  by  nature.  They  surrendered  almost  imme- 
diately, and  the  fleet  moved  into  the  bay.  The  place  where  the 
guns  were  mounted  is  called  by  seamen,  Hood's  Cliff,  and  serves 
as  a  mark  to  the  anchorage. 

Tn  consequence  of  this  brilliant  little  dash,  Captain  Hood 
had  the  boats  entrusted  to  him  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in 
the  attack  of  San  Fiorenzo — shipping  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  cannonade  the  works  with  any  good  effect,  and  the 
fortifications  were  in  excellent  order.  Each  of  the  larger  boats 
carried  a  gun  in  her  bow,  and  the  crews  were,  by  desire  of  Cap- 
tain Hood,  armed  principally  with  pikes,  a  weapon  of  which 
he  had  the  highest  opinion  when  in  the  hands  of  a  British  sailor. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  some  descriptive  idea  of  the 
situation  and  means  of  access  to  the  town.  San  Fiorenzo  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulph,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  the 
main  road  to  it  running  from  the  east;  the  town  lies  low,  and 
is  walled  round  towards  the  sea ;  it  is  well  defended  by  a  deep 
ditch  in  front,  and  two  bastions,  with  an  intervening  parapet- 
wall,  mounted  with  cannon.  To  the  westward  a  stout  pier  runs 
nearly  half  across  a  snug  creek,  and  affords  shelter  to  small 
boats  ;  the  river  here  empties  itself,  and  at  times  overflows  all 
the  low  ground  south-west  of  the  town.  In  the  rear  of  all 
stands  the  church,  honoured  by  inclosing  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tron saint. — (Whether  Saint  Fiorenzo  be  canonized  I  know  not 
— the  figure  they  j\hfcw  for  him  is  that  of  an  infant  about  two 
feet  long,  preserved  in  a  glass  case,  decorated  with  beads  and 
artificial  flowers.) — Vineyards  and  orchards,  intersected  with 
deep  gullies,  extend  a  mile  into  the  country,  and  terminate  at 
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the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains  that  rise  in  abrupt  grandeur, 
covered  with  myrtle  bushes,  prickly  pear  trees,  and  a  variety  of 
low  shrubs,  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  all  attempts  at 
penetrating,  without  the  additional  motive  to  desist,  from  nume- 
rous serpents  and  wild  boars,  with  which  the  country  is  infested. 

There  remained  only  two  ways  by  which  the  place  might  be 
assailed  with  any  prospect  of  success,  either  advancing  on  the 
main  road  against  a  gate  fortified  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  two  guns  in  an  old  castle  near 
the  beach,  or  by  a  "  coup  de  main"  from  the  creek  where  the 
wall  was  rather  lower  and  out  of  repair  ;  the  latter  could  only 
be  attempted  when  the  river  swelled  by  rains,  which  increased 
the  depth  of  water  so  as  to  permit  the  large  boats  to  pass  a  bar 
of  sand,  and  which  so  effectually  blocked  up  the  entrance  of 
the  creek,  that  it  served  instead  of  fortifications  on  that  side  of 
the  town — the  enemy  devoting  all  their  care  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches by  the  main  road. 

Captain  Hood  anchored  bis  squadron  of  boats  by  day  off  the 
town,  and  at  night  rowed  guard  before  it,  from  time  to  time 
throwing  in  sufficient  shot  and  grenades  to  keep  the  enemy  on 
the  alert  towards  the  sea.  The  French  colonel  commandant 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  relief;  but,  nevertheless,  foolishly  de- 
termined to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  French  and  Corsicans  combined  ;  many 
eif  the  latter,  whom  he  had  stationed  as  picquets  in  advance  on 
the  road,  when  attacked  by  a  body  of  British  seamen,  willingly 
suffered  themselves  to  be  made  prisoners.  The  dilatory  man- 
ner in  which  the  army  advanced  began  to  create  dissatisfaction, 
amongst  the  naval  officers.  The  fleet  suffered  much  from  want 
of  fresh  provisions,  and  live  cattle  were  not  to  be  had,  unless 
the  town  capitulated.  One  day  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  than 
usual  had  fallen,  and  swelled  the  river  to  a  considerable  height, 
The  troops  were  hourly  expected.  At  close  of  day  all  the  boats 
were  on  the  alert,  and  Captam  Pood  silently  passed  the  bar  of 
the  river  in  his  barge  ;  when,  finding  all  quiet  on  that  side  of  the 
town,  and  part  of  the  wall  easily  to  be  surmounted,  he  returned 
to  the  boats,  directing  an  officer  to  comia^njce-oa  furious  dis- 
charge of  cannon  upon  the  eastern  bastion  near  the  gate,"  and 
keep  it  up  briskly.  It  had  the  desired  effect.  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire  with  vigour  from  all  their  guns,  those  near  $h§ 
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gate  scouring  the  road  with  grape-shot,  where  they  imagined 
the  British  troops  to  be  advancing  upon  them — so  certain  were 
they  (the  darkness  of  the  night  preventing  their  seeing)  of  the 
army's  approach,  that  all  the  garrison,  not  wanted  to  man  the 
batteries,  crowded  to  defend  the  gate,  and  Captain  Hood,  with 
muffled  oars,  passed  the  pier,  landed  his  men,  mounted  the 
wall,  and  gained  the  market-place  before  he  was  discovered; 
he  instantly  charged  the  enemy  before  they  could  draw  up  to 
receive  him,  who  gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  French  colonel, 
not  expecting  this  attack  in  his  rear,  however,  descended  from 
the  batteries  with  his  men,  and  advanced  rapidly  up  the  market- 
place, platoon  firing  every  few  yards.  Captain  Hood,  hard 
pressed,  began  to  retire  in  his  turn,  when,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, the  officer  commanding  the  heavy  boats,  observing  the 
batteries  had  ceased  to  return  his  fire,  and  hearing  the  noise  of 
musquetry,  with  cheering  in  the  town,  rightly  conjectured  that 
Captain  Hood  was  engaged,  and  dashing  through  the  surf, 
jumped  on  shore,  followed  by  all  his  men.  The  Corsicaa 
guard  threw  open  the  gate,  into  which  he  rushed  with  loud 
cheers,  charging  all  that  opposed  him.  The  enemy  now  no  lon- 
ger doubted  but  the  gates  had  been  forced  by  the  army,  and 
placed  between  two  fires,  the  commanding  officer  advancing  to 
Captain  Hood,  delivered  up  his  sword  ;  whilst  his  men,  ground- 
ing their  arms  as  prisoners,  were  that  instant  marched  out  of 
the  great  gate,  embarked  in  boats,  and  by  day-light  were  se- 
cured in  safety  on  board  the  fleet,  who  beheld,  with  no  less 
astonishment  than  pleasure,  the  British  flag  waving  over  the 
bastions  of  San  Fiorenzo.  *  J.  2ML 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN  BULL  and  his  FAMILY, 


Sir, 
Though  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  very  ungracious  office 
to  interfere  with  domestic  quarrels,  yet,  as  mine  partake, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  nature  of  public  ones,  and  as  my 
misfortunes  extend,  in  their  results,  to  many  classes  of 
the  community  from  the  comprehensive  nature  of  my 
dealings,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  my  coin- 
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plaints.  The  formality  of  an  introduction  is  unneces* 
sary ;  my  name  sufficiently  discloses  who  I  am,  and  I 
am  proud  to  add,  that  it  is  a  name  of  which  I  have 
never  any  reason  to  be  ashamed,  except  when  those 
whom  I  employ  misconduct  themselves. 

I  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  confiding 
the  chief  direction  of  my  concerns  to  the  head  of  my  fa- 
mily, always,  however,  reserving  to  myself  a  right  of  in- 
terfering when  I  think  matters  are  going  on  wrong.  At 
present  the  regulation  of  every  thing  is  left  to  my 
eldest  son,  who,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  is  much  more 
addicted  to  pleasure  than  business.  He  was  a  light,  vain, 
inconsistent  boy,  and  though  I  allowed  him  a  handsome 
sum  yearly  for  pocket  money,  yet  I  generally  had  to  pay 
every  now  and  then,  heavy  arrears  of  debts  which  he 
contracted.  At  last  I  got  a  wife  for  him,  and  hoped 
that  by  using  himself  to  the  society  of  a  modest  and  vir- 
tuous female  he  would  insensibly  wean  himself  from 
those  loose  and  dishonourable  amours  he  had  so  eagerly 
pursued.  But  I  was  disappointed.  Gamblers,  spend- 
thrifts, and  adventurers  still  shared  with  him  the  plea- 
sure of  the  day,  and  at  night  he  stole  to  the  arms  of  some 
new  wanton,  while  his  disconsolate  wife  was  left  to  mourn 
over  the  solitude  of  the  nuptial-bed.  At  length  she  pro- 
duced a  daughter  to  him,  and  I  fondly  flattered  myself 
that  the  feelings  of  the  father  would  redeem  the  errors  of 
the  husband,  and  that  he  would  console  the  sorrows  of  the 
wife  by  participating  in  the  delights  of  the  mother. 
He  did  neither,  however,  and  the  daughter  has  now 
grown  up  to  womanhood,  and  pines  in  silence  at  the 
unhappy  discords  that  separate  her  parents. 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  man  at 
which  he  begins  to  throw  off  the  idle  affections  of 
youth,  and  seeks  for  pursuits  that  accord  better  with 
the  gravity  of  years;  that  the  riotous  pleasures  of  volup- 
tous  enjoyment,  the  selfish  gratifications  of  the  table, 
and  the  petty  delights  of  frivolity,  gradually  lose  their 
charm s3  and  reason  insensibly  assumes  her  throne  upon 
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the  sightlesss  and  deformed  ruins  of  those  ignoble  appe- 
tites. But  it  is  not  so  with  rny  son ;  for  though  he  has 
turned  his  fiftieth  year,  he  still  seeks  for  amusement  in 
the  dull  haunts  of  his  youthful  excesses,  and  still  exult9 
over  the  stale  draught  that  heretofore  intoxicated  him. 
Sensual  enjoyments  hold  him  in  the  most  contemptible 
thraldom,  and  when  he  is  either  satiated  with  them,  or 
the  prostrate  energies  of  nature  demand  a  respite,  he 
recurs  only  to  such  paltry  expedients  for  occupying  at- 
tention, as  would  disgrace  the  leisure* of  a  retired  shop- 
keeper or  a  superanuated  fox-hunter.  I  am  told,  (for  I 
have  never  witnessed  such  debasing  follies)  that  he  will 
sit  a  whole  day  in  profound  deliberation  upon  the  cut  of 
a  Hessian  boot,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  laced  coat,  his 
room  strewed  with  shreds  and  patterns,  when  he  ought 
to  be  inspecting  accounts  and  superintending  those  em- 
ployed under  him,  and  his  mind  wholly  occupied  with 
the  decoration  of  his  house,  while  the  foundations  are 
sinking. 

If  remonstrances,  appeals,  and  even  rebukes,  could 
have  any  effect,  these  things  would  not  be;  but  such 
modes  of  reproof  have  been  exhausted  in  vain,  and  he 
•still  hugs  the  flattering  delusion  that  he  is  exempt  from 
the  laws  which  Providence  has  wisely  imposed,  and  which 
universally  operate,  that  every  excess  produces  at  last 
its  own  corrective.  None  of  his  brothers  have  plunged 
into  such  desperate  courses.  Fred,  indeed,  takes  after 
him  in  his  gallantries,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  his  last 
mistress  played  him  such  a  scurvy  trick  that  he  will  not 
very  easily  fall  into  such  another  folly.  He  gambles  too, 
but  as  he  has  lost  all  he  had,  that  vice  has  cured  itself. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  loose  gallantries  seem  to  be  a  fami- 
ly vice  with  them,  for  my  next  son,  Harry,  instead  of  mar- 
rying, like  his  elder  brother  and  Fred,  and  unlike  his 
brothers,  living  with  his  wife,  he  found  a  partner  for  his 
bed  in  the  green-room  of  a  theatre,  and   his  children  by 
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this  illicit  intercourse  mingle  with  all  societies  in  which 
he  himself  appears.  I  have  another  son  Ned,  who  would 
be  a  soldier,  but  he  teases  his  men  so  with  regulating  the 
shape  of  their  whiskers,  the  breadth  of  their  belts,  the 
heights  of  their  gaiters,  and  the  length  of  their  queues 
that  he  makes  them  bad  soldiers  by  the  mere  rigor  of  his 
discipline.  Ned,  however,  take  him  altogether,  is  the 
best  of  them,  for  his  younger  brothers  have  none  of  his 
manliness  of  character,  and  all  his  military  foppery.  I 
say  nothing  of  my  daughters.  They  are  all  good  girls, 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  though  they  are  not  married,  except 
the  eldest,  I  believe  I  can  protest  for  their  chastity.  They 
are  verging  fast  towards  that  dreadful  epoch  which  will 
fix  upon  them  the  odious  name  of  old  maids,  and  I  hope 
therefore  1  have  little  to  dread  as  to  the  future. 

It  is  always  to  be  lamented  when  the  follies  and  vices 
of  our  children,  disturb  that  harmony  wh-ich  ought  to 
prevail  in  well-regulated  families;  but  it  is  still  more  to 
be  regretted,  when  the  consequences  are  extended  beyond 
themselves,  and  deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  others.  Such, 
however,  is  my  case.  I  have  very  extensive  concerns 
with  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  the  subordinate  agents  who  transact 
my  affairs  under  the  direction  of  my  son  should  be  men 
of  strict  integrity,  with  some  portion  of  common  sense, 
for  without  the  one  the  grossest  abuses  will  be  sanctioned  ; 
and  without  the  other  they  will  pass  unknown  and  un- 
detected. He,  unfortunately  thinks,  differently;  and 
instead  of  selecting  persons  of  approved  character  and 
known  talent,  he  employs  those  only  who  have  no 
other  recommendation  but  their  subservieacy  to  hi£ 
own  wishes. 

His  chief  secretary  (a  Mr.  L -)  is  a  man  of  such 

extraordinary  imbecillity  of  mind,  that  some  years  ago, 
•when  an  opulent  neighbour  of  mine  happened  to  quarrel 
with  his  tenants,  and  they  were  in  open  hostility  with 
each  other,  he  actually  advised  that  an  inroad  should  be 
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made  upon  his  estate,  to  quell  the  turbulent  revolters, 
and  compel  them  into  submission.  This  freak  of  his 
was  even  tried,  (such  a  fatal  influence  he  possessed,)  and 
long  persevered  in,  but  it  ended  in  the  confusion  and 
discomfiture  ji  the  projectors.  He  now  superintends 
the  whole  ot  my  son's  affairs,  and  to  speak  truly  of  him, 
I  really  think  he  is  more  a  fool  than  knave  :  one  of  those 
neutral,  undefined,  unmarked  things,  which  no  one  re- 
spects for  its  value  or  fears  for  its  malignity  :  like  a  mel- 
low apple,  soft,  pulpy,  and  insipid,  fit  only  to  be  tasted 
and  thrown  aside.  He  is  so  fond  either  of  the  labours  or 
the  emoluments  of  office  that  he  will  consent  to  serve 
upon  any  terms  rather  than  not  serve  at  all :  and  if  he 
could  not  be  chief  secretary  would  be  second  clerk,  or 
clerk  4;o  the  second  clerk. 

His    cashier  is   a  Mr.  V-*— - ,  sprung  from  a 

Dutch  ancestor,  and  one  who  ought  therefore  to  under- 
stand something  of  money.  He  is  indeed  a  tolerable  ac- 
countant, and  has  been  found  useful  on  several  occa- 
sions when  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  wind.  But 
the  worst  of  his  character  is,  that  he  wants  foresight ; 
and  when  cash  is  not  forthcoming  to  answer  present  de- 
mands, he  raises  it  by  any  means  however  improvident. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  little  fund  set  apart  specially  for 
the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  by  the  firm  to  some 
long-standing  creditors;  and  this  fund  it  was  my  anxious 
wish  should  remain  strictly  appropriated  to  its  intended 

purpose  ;  but  Mr.  V — — ,  rather  than  tell  his  master 

that  his  affairs  were  goingon  badly, and  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  retrench  some  superfluous  expences,  and  asbtaiti 
from  others,  provided  what  was  required  by  dipping  his 
fingers  into  this  deposit.  Temporary  expedients,  how- 
ever, will  not  long  sustain  a  declining  credit ;  and  I  am 
afraid  this  cashier  of  my  son  is  incapable  of  any 
thing  but  temporary  expedients.  I  am  sure  he  is  inca- 
pable of  explaining  his  own  schemes  when  they  happen 
to  be  questioned  ;  for  being  more  accustomed  to  expound 
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the  blessings  of  Christianity  at  a  Bible  society,  or  argue 
a  parochial  question  in  a  vestry,  than  to  meet  the  full 
tide  of  eloquent  and  philosophical  discussion;  he  gene- 
rally exhibits  a  most  deplorable  figure,  when  any  of  the 
trustees  call  upon  him  for  an  elucidation  of  his 
past  practices  and  his  projected  plans.  His  small 
thin  voice  and  mincing  lisp,  coupled  with  his  precise 
and  primitive  enunciation,  and  awkward  embarrassed 
manner,  present  the  picture  of  a  schoolboy  whose  seat 
of  honor  already  tingles  with  anticipated  birch  as  he 
answers  the  examination  of  his  pedagogue. 

From   the  very  extensive  concerns    in  which  my  son 
engages,  he  has  found  it  useful  to  issue  a  sort  of  local 
money,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  payments,  and  to  su- 
perintend this  department,  he  has  appointed  an  indivi- 
dual, who  is  fleeringly  denominated  "Mato'the  Mint."  It 
happens  oddly  enough,  that  gold  and  silver  beingso  scarce, 
that  this  gentleman  should  be  all  brass  ;  and  if,  in  a  fit 
of  heroic  self-devotion,  he  should  exclaim,  like  Brutus, 
"  By  Heav'n,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 
And  drop  my  Mood  for  drachmas," 
the  firm  would  find  itself  in  possession  of  a   pure  and 
excellent  brass  currency. 

You  may  suppose,  Sir,  that  where  there  are  such  ex- 
tensive dealings  to  regulate  and  conduct  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  our  foreign  correspondence  is  necessarily  very 
multifarious,  and  at  the  head  of  that  most  important  and 
confidential  function  is  placed  a  native  of  the  sister-king- 
dom whom  they  call  Pat  Carselray.     Of  this  man's  abi- 
lities to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  of  the  post  entrusted 
to  him,  I  have  much  doubt.     He  is  a  vain,    plausible, 
supple,  insinuating  character," and  sometimes  wins  by  im* 
pudent  perseverance  what  another  would  despair  of  ob- 
taining except  by    the  conscious  fortitude  of  integrity. 
He  substitutes  specious  finesse  for  the  plain  straight-for- 
ward proceedings   of  good   faith,  and  often,  when  he 
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thinks  he  has  succeeded  by  some  happy  artifice,  finds 
himself  enmeshed  in  his  own  net.     In   conversing  upon 
business,  he  has  the  art  of  perplexing  what  he  does  not 
wish  to  explain  ;  and  of  explaining  what  he  intends  to 
communicate  so  as  to  be  unintelligible.     No  man  can 
talk  so  long  as  he  can   without  a  meaning,  and  upon  the 
faith  of  the  old  maxim,  therefore,  omne  ignotumpro  mag* 
nifico,  he  is  thought  by  many  to  be  very  profound.     He 
is  most  courteous  and  affable  to  those  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing to  cajole ;  but  cold  and  heartless  towards  those  from 
whom  he  neither  wants  nor  expects  any   services.     He 

is,  at  present,  at  V ,  having  gone  thither  to  meet  a 

body  of  merchants,  who,  joined  with  my  son,  in  a  great 
speculation,  and  having  succeeded  beyond  their  expec- 
tations, they  are  now  quarrelling  with  each  other  about 
dividing  the  profits.  My  son  engaged  pretty  deeply  in 
the  venture;  but  I  am  afraid  poor  Mr.  Carselray  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  him  his  share  of  the  emoluments. 
There  are  two  merchants  from  the  Baltic  in  particular, 
who  seem  determined  to  keep  the  best  part  of  the  general 
cargo  for  themselves. 

The   man  who  manages    the    in-door     business      is 

Mr.     S ,  of  whom   the  less  that  is  said  the  better. 

He  would  make  an  excellent  whipper-in  to  a  fox-hunt- 
ing squire,  or  might  do  for  a  water-bailiff,  but  beyond 
catching  a  rogue  or  flogging  one,  I  know  nothing  that 
he  is  fit  for  else.  The  regulation  and  management  of 
such  various  domestic  concerns,  as  now  fall  under  his  su- 
perintendence, demand  capacities  greater  than  nature 
ever  deigned  to  bestow  upon  him.  Yet  he  has  a  tolera- 
bly large  head,  if  that  were  always  a  sign  of  wisdom  ; 
but  I  suspect  its  magnitude  is  only  in  its  circumference, 
and  that  its  internal  density  leaves  a  very  small  cavity  for 
the  brain. 

There  are  other  agents  whom  my  son  employs,  and 
particularly  a  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman,  to  superin- 
tend his  shipping  concerns.  The  latter  is  remarkable 
for  a  pertinacity,  and  petulant  assurance,  which  are    re- 
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singularly  offensive  to  those  opulent  merchants  who  have 
dealings  with  his  master;  and  I  have  been  told  that  he  is 
retained,  only  because  he  tells  a  good  bawdy  story 
when  drunk,  and  willingly  gets  drunk  every  night 
that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ta- 
lent. As  for  the  Scotchman  he  is  remarkable  only  for 
his  exact  imitation  of  the  character  described  in  our  li- 
turgy, always  "leaving  those  things  undone  which  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  doing  those  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done."  I  do  not  know  a  single  action 
of  his  life  that  belies  this  description. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  principal  persons  to  whom  my  va- 
rious and  important  interests  are  confided,  and  I  leave 
you  to  judge  how  slender  are  the  probabilities  that  they 
will  be  properly  attended  to.  I  have  in  vain  remon- 
strated upon  the  subject:  I  have  in  vain  told 
my  son  that  he  is  hastening  the  ruin  of  those  whose 
welfare  and  prosperity  he  ought  to  promote,  and  that  a 
longer  continuance  in  his  present  system  must  lead  to 
his  own  destruction.  But  it  is  useless.  No  admonition 
that  I  can  give  wrill  he  attend  to:  no  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger  can  rouse  him  from  his  fatal  lethargy. 
While  the  fatigues  of  business  are  removed  from  himself, 
and  while  he  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  luxurious  pro- 
fusion and  voluptuous  enjoyment,  he  cares  not  what 
opinion  the  world  holds  of  him,  nor  what  dangers 
menace  his  delusive  security.  He  thinks  the  peril  far 
distant  which  he  refufes  to  contemplate:  but  though 
I  am  patient,  I  am  not  insensible:  and  if  he  still 
persists  in  the  monstrous  follies,  which  not  even  the  levi- 
ties of  youth  could  palliate,  I  know  but  one  remedy  that 
is  left  to  save  myself  from  ruin,  and  though  that  re- 
medy is  an  obvious  one,  I  shall  not  mention  it  till  it  is 
time  to  apply  it. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Jon**  Bull, 
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Moreau,  a  truly  great  captain,  no  less  affable  than  modest, 
cherished  by  the  people  and  the  army,  bad  a  contempt  for  the 
bombast  of  Buonaparte,  which  he  did  not  always  sufficiently 
disguise.  The  Consul  had  placed  about  hirn  two  spies,  who 
were  constantly  haunting  him,  and  who  brought  a  faithful  ac- 
count to  their  employer  of  the  general's  most  indifferent  ac- 
tions, i  An  authentic  extract  from  one  of  their  reports  is  sub- 
joined j 

"  We  dined  with  Moreau  \  the  company  consisted  of  the 
general^  brother,  Freniere,  Valubert,D<*sbofdes,  Lamartilliere, 
aud  Pichon.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  French  navy- 
Lamartilliere  said  that  he  should  never  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  us  with  a  respectable  one ;  how  could  it  be,  indeed, 
since  we  had  no  such  thing  as  an  eminent  seaman.  *  It  cannot 
be  expected,'    said   Pichon,    «  all  eyes  are  upon  the  land.' — 

*  Where  they  do  not,  however,  see  great  things,'  said  Valubert 
good-humouredly. — '  Perhaps  more  than  you  think,'  said  Mo- 
reau ;  *  there  are  people  who  assert  that  the  Corsicans  will  in  a 
short  time  have  a  fine  laugh  against  us.'  *  As  how  ?' — *  That's 
plain  enough  ;  they  will  say  France  would  not  leave  us  a  king 
— we  are  more  obliging  to  them,  we  give  them  an  emperor.' 
Several  jokes  followed  this  sally  of  the  general's.  During  the 
desert,  Desbordes,  in  taking  off  the  rind  of  an  orange,  squeezed 
some  of  the  juice,  so  that  it  sparkled  in  his  eye.  '  Aye,  aye,* 
says  he,  *  I  might  have  been  well  aware  that  I  should  gain  no- 
thing by  pressing  Pecorce  (le  Corse*), — -that  it  would  even  oc- 
casion smart.'  This  sally  produced  a  general  laugh.  *  Do 
not,  however,  go  and  say  that  elsewhere,'   added  the  general ; 

*  if  the  great  Corsican  were  to  know  it,  he  would  not  laugh." — 
It  was  thus  that  General  Moreau  had  among  his  intimates  men 
base  enough  to  report  to  his  enemy  every  thing  he  said,  every 
thing  that  passed  in  the  interior  of  his  family.  One  of  these 
wretches  being  afterwards  attached  to  the  army  of  Spain,  was 
hanged  by  the  inhabitants  at  Saragossa. 


Monsieur  C. .. .  was  always  very  fond  of  great  dinners^ 
«nd  at  one  of  these  repasts  the  Abbe  ....  introduced  to  him  a 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  under  the  name  of  Count  Petrow- 
low,  a  Russian  by  birth.  This  man  spoke  French  fluently,  ap- 
peared very  well  informed  on  all  subjects, but  particularly  so ia 
the  science  of  cabinets.  Monsieur  C. ...  received  him  with 
great  consideration,  and  asked  him  many  questions  princi- 
pally relative  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with 
respect  to  the  new  dignity  of  Napoleon.  The  pretended 
Russian,  (for   such  he  was,  being  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 

*  J  bjs  is  a  play  upon  word,  Vecorce,  signifies  the  rind — le  Corse  the  Corsican. 
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a  Jew  from  Lubeck,)  after  excusing  himself  very  handsomely 
hesitated  to  unb6som  himself  respecting  an  affair  of  such  high  im^ 
portance ;  nevertheless,  he  took  care  to  let  it  appear,  even  in  his 
refusal,  that  his  reserve  was  not  to  be  eternal.  He  even  added 
— "  You  would,  have,  sir,  a  very  poor  opinion  of  me,  if,  at 
a  first  interview,  I  could  have  the  weakness  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  my  court,  even  if  I  knew  them." —  C...  pre- 
tented  to  applaud  his  delicacy,  and  ended  by  inviting  him  to 
visit  him  frequently.  The  stranger  neither  refused  nor  promis- 
ed to  accept  the  invitation  given  to  him,  but  merely  said  that 
business  of  some  importance  had  brought  him  to  France,  so  that 
lie  would  have  very  little  time  to  dedicate  to  anything  else  J 
but,  however,  he  would  not  go  away  without  seeing  him.  They 
then  parted,  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing C. . . .  set  offin  a  violent  hurry  to  inform  Buonaparte  of  the 
important  acquaintance  which  he  had  just  made,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  measures  he  meant  to  found  on,  it,  if  he  could  once 
succeed  in  making  his  new  friend  unbosom  himself  with  respect 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  court  towards  France. 

Buonaparte  was  much  pleased  with  the  project  of  his  favourite. 
— "  This  man,  "  said  he,  "  is  a  jewel  to  us  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. If  he  will  only  blab,  then  we  shall  ascertain  what  credit 
Is  to  be  given  to  the  information  of  our  ambassador  with  respect 
to  that  subject."  Five  days  however  passed  without  any  news 
of  the  Russian  count,  so  that  Monsieur  C . . . .  sent  for  the  abbe 
who  had  introduced  him  :  he  went  to  the  favourite,  and  assured 
him  that  he  had  never  seen  him  since  the  day  on  which  he  pre- 
sented him,  and  when  questioned  how  and  by  what  means  he 
bad  become  acquainted  with  him,  the  abbe  answered,  that 
having  called  on  Monsieur  Queslay,  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu, 
chance  had  brought  them  together ,  that  the  manners,  the  con- 
versation, and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  the  stranger,  had 
charmed  him;  and  that  knowing  the  great  partiality  which 
Monsieur  C. . . .  had  for  well-informed  men,  he  had  felt  a  true 
pleasure  in  introducing  him.  "  It  is  one,"  said  the  favou- 
rite, C{  it  is  true,  I  confess,  that  you  have  procured  forme.  I 
only  regret  that  I  cannot  enjoy  it  more  frequently.  Endea- 
vour to  find  him  out ;  and  bring  him  to  dinner  this  very  after- 
noon with  you."  The  abbe  did  not  wait  to  be  twice  asked,  but 
ran  instantly  to  the  Hotel  Richelieu.  What  then  was  his  sur- 
prize at  seeing  the  stranger's  trunks  all  packed  up,  and  he  ready 
for  setting  off! —  But  after  expressing  to  him  his  astonishment 
at  such  a  speedy  departure,  he  asked  him  the  reason  of  it/4 
*■  Don't  speak  of  it,  "  said  the  pretended  Russian,"  I  am  quite 
in  despair,  as  I  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  have  occasion  for 
so  much  money  as  was  required  to  settlethe  affairs  that  brought 
me  to  Paris  ;  so  that  I  have  now  no  more  than  what  is  barely 
necessary  to  convey  me  decently  to  where  I  am  known.  I  have 
indeed  some  countrymen  here,  who  would  refuse  me  nothing  ; 
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but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tame  that  they  should  not 
know  of  my  being  at  Paris.  I  will  confess  to  you  also  that  I 
am  under  a  false  name ;  but  I  intreat  you  to  keep  my  secret 
faithfully.  Make  my  excuses  to  Monsieur  C.  ;  tell  him  that 
nothing  but  the  urgency  of  my  affairs  could  have  forced  me 
to  neglect  the  promise  which  I  made  of  not  setting  off  without 
seeing  him." — "  Not  so,  sir,"  said  the  abbe :  "  we  must  not  less 
you  in  that  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  come  to  invite  you 
to  dinner  at  Mons.C's  request;  and  I  am  fain  to  believe,  that  for 
my  sake  you  will  not  refuse  this  invitation,  even  if  it  was  not 
proper  to  acquit  yourself  for  the  very  handsome  manner  *3 
which  he  has  already  received  you." 

"  Monsieur  L'Abbe,"  replied  the  pseudo  nobleman,  "  I  am 
quite  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  refuse  you,  but  I  cannot 
act  otherwise.  The  carriage  and  horses  are  engaged  ;  moreover, 
I  have  written  to  my  friends,  and  oua  certain  day  they  will 
expect  me." 

The  abbe  took  great  pains,  even  to  insist  on  a  compliance 
with  his  request,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  on  his  return  to 
Monsieur  C.  gave  him  an  account  of  its  mission  and  its  failure. 
—"What,"  exclaimed  C.  ■*  must  this  young  nobleman  set  off 
in  such  a  hurry,  because  his  funds  are  deficient  ?  Fly  quickly, 
Monsieur  L'Abbe;  kill  the  horses,  if  necessary;  tell  him  the 
reasons  which  he  aledges  must  have  no  weight  with  him.  Let 
him  come  here  ;  and  I  shall  never  pardon  him,  if  he  deprives 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  rendering  him  s>o  slight  a  service." 

The  abbe,  on  his  return  to  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  found  the 
stranger  in  the  same  disposition  for  setting  off,  and  then  stated 
to  him,  word  for  word,  what  had  passed  with  C.  After  num- 
berless difficulties,  the  count  consented  to  see  the  minister, 
merely,  as  he  said,  to  thank  him  for  his  civilities,  and  then  to 
take  his  leave  ;  for  he  did  not  wish  all  the  world  to  know  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  contract  debts  in  France.  He  now 
accompanied  the  abbe  to  Monsieur  C. ;  and  the  latter  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  cried  out — "  Come,  ungrateful  sir,  if  all  your 
countrymen  think  as  you  do,  they  do  us  a  great  injury  in  sup- 
posing that  we  are  incapable  of  conferring  an  obligation  uooa 
an  honourable  man." — *  Pardon  rue,  sir ;  1  do  your  country  all 
the  justice  which  it  deserves  :  but,  scarcely  known  to  you  and 
not  desiring  to  be  so  by  anyone  eke  just  at  this  crisis,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  take  the  only  step  which  honour  permits." 
— "  What  !  you  are  resolved  then  ?  Come,  oome,  what  a  strange 
man  !  But  let  us  retire  to  my  cabinet,  and  there  we  shall 
settle  this  business." 

The  Russian,  after  many  intreaties,  confessed  that  his  only 
reason  for  setting  off  was,  that  he  might  collect  about  twe*-+y 
thousand  francs,  which  he  yet  required,  in  order  to  terminate 
some  very  important  affairs  in  that  capital,  and  more  particular- 
ly so  in  the   Duchy  of  Deux  Points. 
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C.  instantly  made  him  an  offer  of  the  sura  required,  even 
of  more,  if  necessary ;  but  the  hypocritical  stranger  still  persist* 
ed  in  refusing  to  accept  of  it :  at  length,  however,  he  consented 
to  receive  twenty-four  thousand  francs  in  notes,  which  were  in- 
stantly counted  out  to  him,  and  for  which  he  offered  his  receipt ; 
that,  however,  Monsieur  C.  would  not  take.  After  this,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  to  his  hotel,  to  contradict  the  orders 
for  his  departure  ;  but  that  permission  was  only  granted  him 
upon  condition  that  he  would  return  in  an  hour,  as  dinner 
should  not  be  served  up  until  his  arrival.  He  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  revokiug  the  orders  that  he  had  given ;  for  of  all  he  had 
said,  nothing  was  true  except  the  lashing  up  of  his  trunks,  so 
that  he  was  exact  in  fulfiling  his  promise  :  thirty  minutes  served 
him  to  go  and  return;  the  dinner  was  delightful,  and  the  wine 
delicious. 

The  servants  had  orders  to  spare  no  civility  towards  the 
young  nobleman  ;  he  was  not,  however,  to  be  duped  by  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  his  glass  was  often  filled;  but  as  he  was 
a  man  who  could  drink  his  bottle,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
baulk  the  toasts.  On  rising  from  table,  the  company  retired 
into  the  saloon,  when  C.  adroitly  drew  the  young  man  into  a 
corner,  where  he  made  him  a  thousand  offers  of  service,  and 
then  led  him  insensibly  to  the  point  of  enquiring  if  the  Court 
of  Russia  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the  crown  of 
France  thus  placed  upon  the  head  of  Buonaparte,  and  whether 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  yet  retained  any  friendship  for  the  Bour- 
bons. 

The  stranger,  who  was  prepared  for  all  these  questions,  pre- 
tended for  a  moment  some  embarrassment  with  respect  to  an- 
swering them  :  he  made  some  delicate  hesitation  ;  but  at  length 
said  to  him — "  Sir,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  your  kindness, 
if  I  were  to  keep  an  absolute  silence  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tions you  have  just  put  to  me;  nevertheless,  if  it  was  your  in- 
tention to  make  me  purchase,  by  culpable  indiscretion  the  ser- 
vice that  you  have  rendered  me,  I  should  be  silent,  and  I  would 
instantly  repay  you  ;  but  I  believe  you  incapable  of  such  a 
measure."  C.  attempted  to  interrupt  him,  in  order  to  fortify 
this  last  sentiment,  "  Do  not  interrupt  me,  sir;  I  believe  your 
probity,  without  asseveration  ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  prove  it 
to  you,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  entrust  you  with  more  confidential 
communications  than  you  require  of  me.  You  wish  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  the  Russian  court  upon  the  new  dignity 
which  Buonaparte  is  upon  the  point  of  assuming.  Another  per- 
son might  perhaps  say  that  he  knew  nothing  upon  the  subject, 
but  the  receptiou  you  have  given  me,  and  your  exertions  in  my 
favour,  make  it  my  duty  to  give  you  some  details  on  that  sub- 
ject— details  of  more  importance,  because  that  my  name,  my 
birth,  and  the  access  that  I  have  to  the  ministers  themselves, 
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have  always  enabled  me  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  eabi- 
net.  However,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me  one  restriction  that  I 
must  lay  upon  you.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  the 
most  intimate  counsellor  of  Buonaparte  :  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  you  will  acquaint  him  with  the  confidential  communica- 
tions which  I  now  make  to  you  ;  and  that  ought  to  be  so,  for 
the  sole  reason,  that  he  is  personally  interested  in  them.  These 
secrets,  therefore,  are  of  a  nature  that  well  deserve  to  be  well 
weighed,  and  will  be  susceptible  also  of  certain  developements, 
which  it  is  impossible  that  I  could  lay  before  you  in  a  simple 
conversation.  Permit  me  then,  sir,  to  reduce  to  writing  all 
that  1  can  tell  you  of  the  present  situation  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  I  shall  make  a  large  packet  of  it,  which  you  may, 
yourself,  deliver  to  Buonaparte;  for  I  confess  to  you  that  it 
will  flatter  me  much  that  he  should  have  the  first  fruits  of  my 
communications." 

This  procedure,  to  be  sure,  was  not,  at  the  bottom,  the  most 
complimentary  to  Mons.  C,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  mark  for  him 
all  the  confidence  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  after  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted* himself  towards  this  stranger  ;  the 
importance  of  the  affair,  however,  made  him  silently  pass  over 
this  little  mortification  ;  moreover,  as  the  whole  was  to  be  com- 
municated to  Buonaparte,  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  him 
that  it  should  be  sent  in  a  sealed  packet,  for  he  was  always  cer- 
tain of  being  acquainted  with  the  contents.  He  reflected  also 
that  this  writing  would  be  a  thing  to  which  he  might  always 
have  recourse  when  there  was  occasion,  and  he  therefore  ac- 
quiesced with  a  good  grace  in  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
young  stranger,  who  requested  of  him  two  days  for  the  com~ 
pleting  of  his  task. 

Mons.  C.  was  never  more  satisfied  than  with  the  turn  of  this 
negociation  ;  for,  said  he  to  himself,  communications  given  in 
writing  must  be  accurate  and  of  some  importance,  and  he 
therefore  hastened  the  next  morning  to  give  Buonaparte  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  affair,  who  applauded  the  determi- 
nation of  the  stranger  to  reduce  to  writing  the  confidential  com- 
munications which  he  proposed  to  make.  The  Count  Petrow- 
low  was  faithful  to  his  word,  and  two  days  afterwards  present- 
ed to  Monsieur  C.  a  packet  closed  with  many  seals,  telling 
him  that  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  opinion  which 
Buonaparte  would  pass  upon  his  labours.  "  As  soon  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  his  opinion,  "  said  Monsieur  C.  to  him, *'  I 
shall  hasten  to  let  you  know  it;  at  all  events,  come  here  to- 
morrow, Buonaparte  is  at  St.  Cloud;  I  shall  go  there  early,  and 
in  the  evening  I  will  give  you  an  answer." 

The  noble  Russian  retired  ;  and  the  next  morning  early  Mon- 
sieur C.  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud,  where  he  found  Buonaparte 
alone,  sitting  in  a  recess.  "  Here,"  said  C.  "  are  the  papers 
which  our  man  has  promised  us,"  Buonaparte  took  the  pac&et 
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and  retired  towards  a  window  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  been  there 
three  minutes,  when,  uttering  au  execration,  he  threw  the  pa- 
pers into  the  middle  t>f  the  apartment,  exclaiming,  "  There,  sir, 
read  that ;  there  you  will  see  it  pretty  trick  ;  there  you  will  see 
what  a  rascal  you  have  had  to  do  with  !" 

C,  thunderstruck,  and  even  trembling,  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this  scene,  particularly  of  Buonaparte's  rage.  I  gather- 
ed up  the  papers  which  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  but  they 
were  nothing  more  than  blank  paper,  with  the  exception  of 
one  sheet,  on  which  there  was  something  written.  I  presented  it 
to  Monsieur  C.,  who  began  to  read;  but  at  every  word,  at 
every  sentence,  he  changed  colour  :  he  was,  indeed,  almost  ea- 
dy  to  faint,  and  the  silence  of  Buonaparte  did  not  serve  to  re- 
cover him. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  think  you  of  this  horrible  business  ?" 
"  1  am  unable  to  answer  }Tou  :  permit  me  to  sit  down." 
"  He  is  a  villian,  whom  we  must    secure." 
"  Yes,  for  he  has  tricked  me  also  of  twenty-four  thousand 
francs." 

"  How  so  ?"  exclaimed  Buonaparte;  when  C.  informed  him 
of  the  price  at  which  he  had  bought  the  pretended   count. 

"  There,  "  said  Buonaparte,*1-  is  another  pretty  business.  It 
is  the  very  depth  of  rascality;  but,  perhaps,  they  will  be  able 
to  lay  hold  of  him." 

"  I  doubt  it :  he  has  already  gained  thirty  hours  of  us." 
"  You  are  right;  but  give  to  me  his  infamous  scribbling, 
and  I  shall  take  such  measures  as  will  find  him  out,  what- 
ever may  be  his  place  of  refuge;"  on  which  Monsieur  C.  -as 
much  at  a  loss  as  a  fox  in  a  trap,  retired  with  great  precipita- 
tion. 

The  hope  of  vengeance  calmed  Buonaparte's  apparent  anger  ; 
but  that  hope  was  deceived,  for  all  the  researches  made  after 
this  ingenious  swindler  were  useless.  They  only  learned,  on 
strong  suspicion,  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  that  he  had  retired  into 
the  territory  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  where  he  embraced  the  Ma- 
hometan religion.  Sometime  afterwards,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  letter  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  Buonaparte 
and  his  friend. 

Thus  it  was,  word  for  word  : 
"  I  am  asked  what  is  the  disposition  of  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  France:  all 
Europe  knows  that  in  a  fortnight  Napoleon  Buonaparte  will  be 
declared  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is  wished  to  know  what 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  thinks  of  this  new  dignity.  It  is  also 
wished  to  know  what  are  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
with  respect  to  the  military  and  political  conduct  of  Buonaparte. 
An  answer  to  these  several  questions  would  fill  a  volume,  if  I 
were  to  enter  into  all  the  details  relative  to  such  subjects  ;  but  I 
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shall  confine  myself  to  answer  specifically  to  each  of  these 
aforesaid  questions.  For  fifteen  years,  Fiance  has  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  T  fluctuation  of  its  government 
has  caused  that  versatility  of  diplomacy  in  other  cabinets. 
Their  victories  have  reduced  many  states  to  desire  peace  most 
ardently.  Even  Russia,  one  of  those  powers  which  h  s  suffered 
least,  desires  it  most  sincerely,  and  manifests  the  same  pacific 
dispositions.  The  prosperity  of  Fiance,  far  from  giving  umbrage 
to  Russia,  is  on  the  contrary  useful  to  her  silly  jeaiousy  ot  s  ome 
bordering  states  :  a  jealousy  only  six  mouths  old.  The  humi- 
liation of  Austria  to«  certain  point  pretty  well  bounds  the  secret 
desires  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  cabinet  :  moreover,  it  does  not 
see  with  pleasure,  that  Prussia  affects  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  military  power  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  respect 
to  the  crown  which  Buonaparte  is  about  to  place  upon  his  own 
head,  I  can  aver  that  he  is  nearly  upon  the  point  of  acknow- 
ledging him  as  a  brother  monarch.  As  to  all  the  honour  which 
has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  XVI I L  is 
nothing  more  than  a  consecrated  idol,  which  the  policy  of  Europe 
cannot  replace  in  its  proper  temple.  Buonaparte,  in  placing 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  France,  gives  to  his  own  government 
a  principle  of  steadiness  which  offers  a  pleasing  assurance  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  permitting  him  to  execute,  at  his  leisure, 
his  projects  against  Turkey. 

"  Finally,  it  it  wished  to  know  what  reputation  Buonaparte 
bears  in  Russia,  and  what  is  generally  thought  of  him  there. 
One  fact  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

"  When  they  learnt  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  melancholy  death 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  there  Was  but  one  cry  against  the  assas- 
sin. The  blood  of  that  victim  sullied  all  the  laurels  of  the  con- 
queror of  Marengo. 

"  The  public  esteem  gave  place  to  general  execration,  and 
during  the  service  performed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  all  hearts  partook  of  the 
sentiments  in  the  following  inscription,  which  was  placed  upon 
his  Cenotaph. 

"  To  the  illustrious  Prince,  Louis-Anthony-Henry  Bourbon- 
Conde,  Duke  d'Enghien,  not  less  admirable  for  his  private  vir- 
tues than  for  his  melancholy  death  :  being  devoured,  by  that  fero- 
cious Corsican  Beast,  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  the  pest  of  the 
human  race.'* 
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Sir, 
As  I  still  persevere  in  the  design  of  bringing  forward 
my  new  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  has  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  I  beg  leave  to  trou- 
ble you  with  a  few  more  specimens  of  my  own  ;  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  disclaiming  all  inten- 
tion of  rivalry  with  Mr.  Todd,  as  every  person  must  be 
convinced  who  inspects  the  two  lexicons,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  work  to  be  more  essentially  distinct  from 
each  other.  I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Abecedarian. 
Feb.  21st,  1815. 

Abashed.  An  Old  Bailey  look.  That  sweet  and  ingenuous 
confusion  of  countenance  which  is  excited  by  a  sentence  of 
whipping  or  transportation.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  mi- 
nister when  he  is  turned  out  of  place. 

Abbess.  This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  superinten- 
dant  of  a  nunnery  ;  but  it  is  now  more  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify a  dealer  in  monosyllables. 

Abdication.  Surrendering  what  we  cannot  keep.  James 
II.  abdicated  the  crown  of  England  when  he  was  driven  from  it; 
and  Buonaparte  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  when  he  could 
not  return  to  it. 

Abhorrence.  A  dislike  of  things  that  are  not  attainable. 
Ugly  men  always  have  an  abhorrence  of  seducing  handsome 
girls,  and  shrivelled  maidens  abhor  the  pleasures  of  illicit  love  : 
dull  fools  abhor  wit,  and  rogues  have  an  intuitive  abhorrence  of 
conscience.  Thus  illustrating  the  maxim  of  the  poet  : 
Compound  for  vices  they're  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they've  no  mind  to. 

Able-bodied.  A  figurative  phrase  used  synonymously  for  a 
woman's  man. 

Abstinence.  Purging  away  one  surfeit  to  make  room  for 
another. 
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Absurd.  Any  thing  said  or  done  different  from  what  we 
ourselves  should  say  or  do. 

Abundance.  An  imaginary  quantity  of  which  every  man 
thinks  his  neighbour  possessed,  and  which  he  himself  wants. 

Abuse.     Unwelcome  truths. 

Accommodate.     Obliging  a  friend  in  order  to  serve  ourselves. 

Actor.  A  man  who  lets  himself  out  for  hire  to  be  pelted, 
hissed,  and  insulted  by  the  lowest  wretches  of  society. 

Actress.     (See  Actor.) 

Administration.  A  collective  term  applied  to  a  body  of  men 
entrusted  by  the  sovereign  with  the  power  of  squandering  the 
money,  destroying  the  lives,  and  oppressing  the  liberties  of 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

Adonisf     The  reflection  of  a  beau  in  a  looking-glass. 

Advice.  Whas  every  one  needs,  every  one  gives,  and  nobo- 
dy receives. 

Alderman.  A  man  priviliged  to  make  himself  a  fool  at 
stated  periods.  He  generally  looks  very  solemn,  and  because 
Baalam's  ass  once  spoke,  is  a  great  believer  in  miracles  in  his 
own  person. 

Allies.  Princes  united  with  each  other  by  a  solemn  league 
which  they  never  break  till  it  is  convenient. 

Ambition.  A  deplorable  sort  of  itch  which  depraves  the 
whole  animal  economy.  Three  sovereign  remedies  have  been 
discovered  for  this  disease,  steel,  hemp,  and  lead  :  either  of  these 
taken  in  sufficient  doses  will  be  certain  to  cure. 

Amity.  A  word  much  used  by  kings  in  treaties,  and 
is  always  understood  to  signify  the  same  as  our  vernacular 
term  humbug. 

Angel.     Our  mistress. 

Devil.     Our  wife. 

Antiquary.  A  species  of  owl  that  is  only  found  among 
ruins  ;  and  is  so  purblind  that  it  may  be  caught  by  any  strata- 
gem however  silly. 

Archbishop.  Ah  old  woman  in  lawn  sleeves.  One  who  is 
paid  by  the  state  for  superintending  spiritual  whitewashers,  who 
pretend  to  have  the  art  of  taking  black  spots  out  of  sinful 
souls. 

Bailiff.  A  body-snatcher.  One  who  provides  you  with  a 
home  if  you  happen  to  be  without  one.  A  constant  follower 
«f  gentlemen  who  carry  their  estates  oil  their  back. 
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Balderdash.     Speeches  in  the  Common  Council, 

Ball.  An  assembly  where  persons  of  both  sexes  meet  to 
jump  about  till  they  sweat,  smell,  and  grow  tired  :  observe, 
balls  are  reckoned  of  great  utility  in  providing  a  cure  for  green 
sickness. 

Bamboozling.  Plausible  lies,  such  as  a  lover's  vow — a 
courtier's  promise — a  King's  speech— a  minister's  budget — a 
parson's  sermon — or  a  whore' s  blush. 

Belly,     The  centre  of  attraction. 

Booby.  The  lord  mayor.  By  an  easy  transposition  it  is 
applied  co  any  member  of  a  corporate  body. 


PRISONERS  of  WAR. 
Sir, 
Allow  a  constant  reader  of  the  Scourge  to  avail  him- 
self of  your  valuable  and  instructive  miscellany  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  opinion  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened public,  whether  the  case  of  our  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen, who  have  dragged  out  a  wearisome  existence  in 
hopeless  indefinite  bondage,  in  France,  has  ever  been 
taken  into  due  consideration  by  the  British  government? 
I  include,  under  this  description,  as  well  those  per- 
sons who  were  unjustly  detained  in  France,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  in  direct 
violation  of  ail  the  recognized  laws  of  war  and  rights  of 
nations,  as  the  prisoner  taken  in  actual  service  with  wea- 
pons in  his  hands,  or  the  masters,  mates,  aud  crews  of 
merchant  vessels,  captured  in  their  commercial  pursuits. 
What  numbers  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow-subjects 
have  been  doomed  to  suffer  and  die,  as  it  were,  a  slow 
and  lingering  death  "  in  durance  vile,"  exposed  to  the 
most  barbarous  treatment,  and  smarting  under  all  the 
anguish  of  insulted  worth  and  outraged  feeling!  Sepa- 
rated from  their  wives  and  families,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
and  prospect  of  release,  they  have  lost  the  best  years  of 
their  life  in  torpid  and  disgraceful  inaction,  their  strength 
has  been  impaired,  and   their  constitutions  immediately 
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broken  down  and  undermined,  not  less  by  their  suffer- 
ings, than  by  the  lapse  of  years.  On  their  return  to  their 
native  country,  after  such  a  long  and  cruel  separation, 
they  find  themselves  in  a  manner  strangers  and  aliens,  at 
borne,  and  have  neither  the  means  to  support  themselves, 
nor  contribute  to  the  aid  and  relief  of  their  afflicted  fa- 
milies! 

How  many  of  these  ruined  and  unfortunate  men  might 
(if  ministers  had  listened  to  the dictatesof  humanity, and 
effected  an  exchange — reserving  the  question  of  national 
rights  to  future  discussion,  after  the  termination  of  the 
war)  have  vindicated  their  claim,  by  active  service  and 
personal  bravery  and  skill,  to  some  of  those  numerous 
badges  of  distinction  so  extensively  multiplied,  by  the 
recent  creation  of  a  new  military  order  !  But,  alas!  whilst 
others  were  reaping  laurels,  obtaining  titles,  and  gaining 
wealthy  prizes,  they — poor  neglected  wretches ! — were 
pining  in  loathsome  dungeons,  smarting  under  the  rod  of 
oppression,  writhing  under  the  insupportable  tortures  of 
cowardly  humiliation,  exposed  to  every  species  of  wanton 
aggression,  and  many  of  them  literally  debarred  from 
sufficient  sustenance  ! 

That  .rank  and  honourable  distinction  should  be  the 
reward  of  military  worth,  is  most  incontrovertibly  no 
more  than  just.  Honour  naturally  excites  to  rivalship 
and  emulation  ;  and  recom pence,  judiciously  awarded,  is 
at  once  the  meed  and  encourager  of  merit.  But  has  the 
soldier,  has  the  sailor,  who  suffers  long  and  cruel  impri- 
sonment, in  the  cause  of  his  country,  has  he  not  an  equal 
claim  upon  the  national  gratitude,  with  him  who  takes 
an  active  part?  Is  all  merit  necessarily  confined  and  li- 
mited to  fighting  ?  The  sailor,  who  loses  a  limb  in  the 
seivice,  but  preserves  his  liberty,  is  he  more  entitled  to 
his  country's  thanks  and  munificence,  than  the  sailor  who 
loses  his  limb,  and  his  liberty  into  the  bargain  ?  The 
daring  tar,  who  succeeds  in  cutting  out  a  prize  under  the 
very  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  shares  his 
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amount  of  the  prize-money,  is  he  more  an  object  of  na- 
tional admiration  and  encouragement,  than  the  equally 
daring  sailor,  who  embarks  in  the  same  desperate  enter- 
prize,  contributes,  perhaps,  essentially  to  its  success,  but 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  and  intercepted  in  his 
retreat?  His  share,  alas!  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
deed  is  indefinite  bondage,  and  barbarous  usage  from  the 
foe!  Has  any  proposal  ever  been  made  by  government, 
for  rewarding  these  gallant  sufferers  ?  Has  any  spirited 
member  of  either  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
advocated  their  cause  ?  Has  any  patriotic  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  forward  any  measure  for 
their  comfort  and  relief? 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
glorious  atchievements  of  our  army  and  navy,  so  conspi- 
cuously manifested  in  the  course  of  the  late  war  ;  far 
from  me  to  seek  to  undervalue  the  services  of  those,  who 
have  so  eminently  contributed  to  its  auspicious  termina- 
tion, and  so  essentially  illustrated  the  British  character 
for  manly  daring  and  gallant  exploit.  But  have  our  naval 
and  military  heroes  done  more  of  late  years,  than  they 
have  ever  been  wont  to  do?  more  than  they  have  ever 
accomplished  in  all  former  campaigns,  when  not  too  glar- 
ingly unequally  matched?  They  fought  like  Britons! 
they  conquered  like  Britons!  So  did  likewise  the  Marl- 
borough's, the  Cressy's,  the  Clifford's,  the  Percy's,  with 
the  whole  host  of  noble  worthies  whose  names  grace  the 
annals  of  British  glory,  in  the  impurpled  plains  of  Blen- 
heim, Minclen,  Hohenlinden,  Bunker's  Hill,  &c.  &c.  But 
they  received  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  !  Not  that  I  mean  to  cast  the  remot- 
est insinuation,  or  contumely  on  the  adoption  of  hono- 
rable and  distinctive  badges  of  military  merit.  On  the 
contrary,  from  a  long  residence  abroad,  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  a  great  number  of  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  officers,  I  have  had  an  adequate  opportunity  of 
convincing  myself  of  the  salutary  and  beneficial  effects 
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which  those  orders  and  decorations  prcduce  on  the  mili- 
tary character.  They  beget  a  spirit  of  conscious  worth, 
a  noble  pride  which  aspires  to  continual  advancement, 
and  spurs  on  to  manly  daring  and  heroic  enterprize.  I 
only  desire  to  see  rewards  impartially  bestowed,  to  behold 
justice  equally  distributed,  and  suffering  worth  not  exclu- 
ded from  the  honours  awarded  to  active  bravery  and  zeal. 

At  my  time  of  life,  Mr.  Editor,  the  illusions  of  fancy 
begin  to  dissipate,  and  lose  their  charm.  The  veteran 
beholds  with  apathy  the  pageantry,  which  appears  so  fas- 
cinating in  the  eyes  of  youth  and  inexperience.  The  ad- 
miration of  the  fair,  and  the  homage  paid  by  beauty  to 
stars  and  garters,  to  ribbands  and  to  crosses,  experience  a 
material  abatement  of  their  value,  in  proportion  as  the 
vital  current  relaxes  of  its  impetuosity,  and  as  the  tumul- 
tuous glow  of  the  passions  subsides,  through  the  natural 
effect  of  advanced  years.  I  am  now  a  complete  convert 
to  Voltaire's  maxim — "  que  le  mortel  h  plus  heureux  est 
celui,  qui  ne  salt  rien  craindre  ;  qui  ne  se  laisse  plus  eblouir; 
et  qui  vit  et  meurt  inconnu." 

Still,  however,  to  recur  to  my  original  argument,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  contending  that  the  case  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  of  war,  restored  to  their  native  coun- 
try, by  the  late  extraordinary  events,  is  truly  lamentable, 
and  calls  loudly  for  the  notice  and  interposition  of  the 
legislature.  Numbers  of  them,  to  my  own  personal  and 
immediate  knowledge,  have  not  only  irretrievably  ruined 
their  health  and  constitution  by  the  hardships  they  have 
undergone,  during  a  long,  cruel,  and  hopeless  captivity; 
but  their  fortunes  and  pecuniary  means  have  likewise 
been  totally  destroyed.  Many  of  them  have  been  under  the 
mortifying  necessity  of  knowing  that  their  families  have 
been  compelled  to  apply  for  parochial  relief ;  and  others,  on 
their  return  to  the  "  snug  little  island,"  for  a  sight  of  which 
they  have  in  vain  sighed  for  a  series  of  years,  and  which 
they  have  never  ceased  to  hail,   by  hope  and  fond  antici- 

*  "  He  is  the  happiest  of  mortals  who  stands  in  dread  of  nothing ; 
*'ho  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  by  false  glare,  and  who  lives 
and  dies  unknown ,' ' 
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pation,  as  the  native  soil  and  birth-place  of  freedom,  have 
been  again  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  some  hard,  un- 
feeling creditor,  who  with  ruthless  grasp  has  fastened 
upon  the  newly-emancipated  husband,  and  plunged  him 
in  a  gaol,  for  debts  unavoidably  contracted  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  procure  sustenance  for  his  afflicted  and  unpro- 
tected family.  Nay,  what  calls  still  more  loudly  for  im- 
mediate legislative  interference  and  redress — I  could  name 
several  individuals  just  returned  from  ten  and  eleven 
years'  bondage  in  a  French  prison,  who,  in  order  to  save 
their  own  feelings  from  the  mortifying  reflection  that 
their  families  should  eat  the  bread  of  mendicity,  and  be 
indebted  to  parochial  charity  for  their  sorrowful  support, 
have  made  over  the  whole  of  the  little  property  they  pos- 
sessed, to  lie  applied  to  the  wants  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, preferring  themselves  to  starve,  in  a  French  gaol, 
on  the  daily  allowance  of  thee  farthings  per  day,  rather 
than  suffer  their  families  to  appear  as  paupers.  Yet, 
would  it  be  believed,  the  assessment  of  that  odious  and 
inquisitorial  measure  of  finance,  the  property-tax,  has 
been  regularly  and  rigorously  levied  on  this  sacred  depo- 
sit, and  the  harpy  claws  of  the  commissioners  have  un- 
relentingly fastened  on  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  mite* 
In  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  remarks,  and  to  shew  that 
the  above  statement  is  in  no  point  of  view  whatever  ex- 
aggerated, I  shall  instance  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  lately  consulted  that  determined  and  vigorous  op« 
ponent  of  ministers,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Member  for  Bed* 
ford,  on  this  very  point.  The  person  in  question,  at  the 
time  of  his  being  made  a  prisoner,  had  a  little  patrimony 
accruing  from  the  rent  of  a  house,  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  fifty  pounds.  He  had  two  motherless  infants* 
the  eldest  about  seven,  the  youngest  four  years  of  age. 
He  directly  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  a  friend  to  receive 
the  said  rent,  and  appropriate  the  same,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, to  the  education  of  bis  two  children.  His  cap- 
tivity lasted  upwards  of  ten  years,  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  the  assessment  of  the  property  or  income-tax 
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.has  been  invariably  levied  on  this  small  mite,  and  the 
father,  literally  starving  in  a  French  prison,  has  been  taxed 
to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  unrelenting  rigor, 
as  the  wealthiest  stockholder  who  basks  in  the  unclouded 
sun-shine  of  opulence  and  grandeur!  Mr.  Whitbread, 
in  his  letter,  which  is  at  this  moment  lying  before  me, 
laments  that  "  my  friend  can  have  no  redress  under  the 
law  ;  he  admits  that  it  is  a  very  hard  case,  but  fears  that 
no  exemption  is  provided  against  it." 

And  is  this  not  a  subject,  which  calls  imperiously  for 
investigation  and  redress?  I  could  state  another  case, 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  former  French  war, I  mean 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  was  a  prisoner  upwards 
of  five  years,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  As  a 
reward  for  his  zeal  and  activity,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
lucrative  situation  under  government.  His  family  looked 
up  with  exultation  to  the  prospects  which  now  presented 
themselves,  and  anticipated  a  long  continuance  of  domes- 
tic happiness  and  comfort* 

Family  affairs  occasioned  the  gentleman  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Paris.  Here  he  was  envelloped  in  the  no  less  sudden 
than  general  measure,  which,  with  one  grand  sweep,  con- 
stituted all  British  subjects,  found  on  the  territory  of  the 
French  republic,  prisoners  of  war.  For  sometime  his  sa- 
lary, if  not  punctually,  was  however  ultimately  paid. 
Then  ensued  demurs ;  till  at  last  payment  was  totally 
■withheld.  His  wife  and  children  were  now  plunged  in 
the  greatest  distress;  what  little  independent  property 
he  possessed,  was  gradually  alienated  and  disposed  of  to 
supply  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  moment — till  at 
length  even  this  resource  was  entirely  exhausted  and 
dried  up.  In  this  extreme  distress,  some  friends  of  the 
family  took  compassion  on  the  neipiess  wile  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  gave  them  an  asylum  in  their  own  house- 
otherwise  they  must  have  inevitably  come  upon  the  parish. 

The  husband  meanwhile  remained  fast-bound^  in  fo- 
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reign  durance,  and  to  add  to  the  measure  of  his  woes,  his 
own  sufferings  doubly  aggravated  by  the  cruel  reflection 
on  the  miseries,  to  which  his  wife  and  children  must  ne- 
cessarily be  exposed.     Sick  at  heart  with   that  worst  of 
tormentors,   "  hope  deferred/*     the   lengthened  years  of 
thraldrom  passed  slowly  away  in  dull  and  almost  sense- 
less monotony  of  grief.  Still  one  ray  of  hope  at  times  gleam- 
ed across  his  way,  to  which  he  clung  with  fond  tenacious 
gripe,  as  does  the  ship-wrecked  manner  to  the  floating 
reed.     This  was  the  still  cherished  and  indulged   idea, 
lhat  peace  at  last  would  put  a  period  to  his  bondage, 
that  a  grateful  country   would   soothe   and  redress  his 
wrongs.     Buoyed  up  with  this  expectancy,  he  relied  on 
the  promises  repeatedly  made  to  his  wife,  by  several  of 
Ms  nominal  friends,  connected  with  men  in  power,  all  of 
whom  assured  him  of  recompence  and  indemnity.     Ten 
years,  however,  is  an  ordeal,  beyond  the  test  of  modern 
friendship.     Many  of  the  persons,  on  whose  promises  he 
depended,  have  either  paid  the  debt  to  nature,  or  to  poli- 
tical integrity,  and  are  now  out  of  office.     On  his  return 
to  England,  he   memorials  to   no  purpose,   his  remon-. 
stranees  are  not  attended  to,  his  grievances  disregarded, 
bis  claims  not  listened  to,  much  less  allowed.     His  name 
no  longer  figures  in  the  Court  Calendar,  or  Red  Book, 
where  it  formerly  perhaps  occupied  an  honorable,  if  not 
a  distinguished  place.     Whilst  all  Europe  is  celebrating 
the  return  of  peace,  and  hailing  its  concomitant  blessings 
of  plenty  and  repose,  the  wretched,   newly-emancipated 
prisoner  of  war  partakes  not  of  the  triumph  ;  he  stands, 
as  it  were,  isolated  and  alone,  in   the  midst  of  his  coun- 
trymen—an alien  and  stranger  in  his  own   native  land, 
unrequited,  unprotected,  unrecompensed,  and  to  all  salu- 
tary purpose,  unpitied— too  poor  to  seek  redress;  unable 
to  dig,  and  to  beg  ashamed! 

Have  we  then  no  virtuous  patriot  left  among  us.  who 
will  advocate  the  cause  of  oppressed  worth  ?  No  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  who  will  call  the  attention  of  ge« 
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vernment  to  this  interesting  topic  ?  Will  no  public-spi- 
rited character,  no  Whitehead,  no  Tjerney,  no  Bur- 
dett,  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  wretched  pri- 
soner of  war,  who  has  fought,  bled,  and  suffered  in  his 
country's  cause — and  now  finds  penury  and  keen  dis- 
tress his  sole  reward?  Will  no  voice  raise  itself  in  his 
behalf,  and  represent  his  cruel  case  to  that  august  perso- 
nage, who  ought  to  be  the  father  of  all  his  people,  but 
more  especially  so  to  those,  who  have  been  ruined  in  his 
cause?  That  illustrious  personage,  I  love  to  persuade 
myself,  would  not  fail,  on  a  due  representation  of  their 
deplorable  lot,  to  take  the  necessary  adequate  means  of 
succour  and  relief.  He,  no  doubt,  would  graciously 
deign  to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  their  wounds, 
would  provide  for  their  pressing  wants,  would  recom- 
pense their  sufferings,  and  redress  their  wrongs. 

Egypt,  (late  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France.) 
Jan.  24,  1815. 
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[Continued  from  page  128.) 


From  this  mortifying  reflection  we  gladly  revert  to  more 
pleasing  topics.  In  speaking  of  the  public  places  of  re- 
sort and  amusement  in  Paris,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter 
into  a  prolix  and  elaborate  description  of  the  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  opportunities  of  diversion  and  recreation^ 
with  which  this  gay  metropolis  abounds.  Such  descrip« 
tions  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  manuals,  sold  at  a 
very  low  price,  and  to  be  had  at  the  corner  of  almost 
every  street.  But  not  to  say  a  few  words  of  an  establish- 
ment,  truly  unique  in  its  kind,  and  which  may  challenge 
the  whole  universe  for  a  competitor  (the  reader  will  imme- 
diately devine  that  I  allude  to  the 
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•would  subject  me  to  the  imputation  at  once  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  taste* 

In  treating,  however,  of  this  extraordinary  establish- 
ment, I  shall  refrain  from  touchingon  those  points,  which 
are  already  so  amply  handled, in  the  pamphlets  to  which 
I  have  above  alluded.  The  origin  of  this  edifice  which, 
with  reference  to  its  multifarious  and  almost  innumera- 
ble characteristics,  might  almost  be  termed  a  practical 
epitome  of  human  existence,  is  well  deserving  of  our  no- 
tice. The  place,  which  this  singular  building  occupies, 
was  originally  a  public  walk,  or  promenade,  the  outer 
court  only  being  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  his  residence  here.  When  the  Duke 
de  Chartres  caused  the  trees  to  be  dug  up,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  promenade,  in  order  to  construct  the  building 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palais-royal,  all  Paris 
was  in  an  uproar,  and  libels,  epigrams,  and  pasquinades 
were  let  off  against  the  noble  disturber  of  their  favorite 
promenade,  in  every  direction.  The  duke,  who  perfect- 
ly understood  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  who, 
in  projecting  this  building,  had  his  eye  not  less  directed 
to  profit  than  to  personal  gratification,  paid  as  little 
attention  to  the  railing  of  the  multitude,  as  he  would 
have  done  to  the  croaking  of  so  many  frogs,  carried  his 
plan  into  deliberate  execution,  and  having  planted  the 
open  place  inclosed  by  the  square  of  this  new  building 
with  trees,  and  divided  it  into  four  allies,  opened  it 
anew  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  fashionable  pro- 
menade. Now  all  Paris  was  on  his  side.  The  promenade 
of  the  Palais-roij al  took^the  lead  of  all  other  places  of 
resort.  Its  coffee-houses  were  frequented  by  wits,  its 
piazzas  with  its  alleys  by  fops,  and  equally  so  by  the 
ladies  of  pleasure,  who  unanimously  adopted  this  spot 
as  their  head-quarters  and  principal  rendezvous.  The 
Duke  who,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  undertaking,  had 
been  chiefly  influenced  by  motives  of  gain  and  commer- 
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cial  speculation,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  this  in« 
flux  of  gallantry   and  dissipation;  gave  encouragement 
to  every  species  of  luxury  ;  threw  open  the  innumerable 
apartments  of  his  new   building  to  tradesmen  of  every 
description,  to  the  keepers  of  taverns,  gambling-houses, 
and  lady-abbesses  ;  to  milliners,  pastry-cooks,  jewellers, 
booksellers,  taylors,  toy-merchants,  puppet-shewmen;  in. 
a  word,  to  every  art,  professiop,  and  occupation,  calculat- 
ed to  tickle  the  fancy,  inflame  the  imagination,   excite 
the  passions,  satisfy  desire,  and  gratify  alike  the  epicure 
and  the  voluptuary.    Vaudevilles  were  circulated  in  abun- 
dance, at  the  Duke's  expence,  both  at  court,  and  in  the 
higher  circles  ;  but  to  these  the  Duke  paid  little  or  no  heed, 
aware,  that  the  man  who  makes  money  is  sure,   in  the 
end,  to  have  the  laugh  on  his  side.     He  even  ventured  to 
open  a  theatre  in   the  Palais-Royal,    which  stood   its 
ground  for  a  considerable  time.    At  present  the  theatre, 
Montansier,  is  converted  into  a  very  elegant  coffee-house. 
On  the  whole,  the  Palais- Royal  is  a  sink  of  dissipation, 
a  vortex   of  profligacy,    ruin,   and   corruption,  against 
which  the  inexperienced  English    visitor  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  his  guard.     As  a  curiosity,  as  a  non-pareil  in 
its  kind,  it  most  unquestionably  merits  to  be  seen.     But 
its  gambling-houses,   which  are  open  every  day,  Sunday 
itself  not  excepted,  (at  least  not  at  the  time  the  writer 
of  these  remarks   resided  in   Paris)  from  noon  till  mid- 
night, and  at  which  are  to  be  seen  crowded  round  the 
different  tables  an  almost  equal  proportion  of  men  and 
women,  solely  bent  on  gain,  and  adventuring  the   most 
desperate  hazards,  the  melancholy  results  of  which  nof 
unfrequently  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  suicide,  present 
a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  hut  too  many  have     utfered 
shipwreck,  alike  of  fortune  and  of  character.  The  writer  of 
thisarticle  could  name  a  number  of  British  subjects,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  on  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  in 
the  spring  of  the  former  year,  who  have  had  bitter  cause 
to  rue  the  moment  they  ever  set  foot  in the  Palais- Royal, 
vol,  ix.  2  c 
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Amongst  these  were  several  midshipmen  and  masters, 
mates  of  the  royal  navy,  as  likewise  masters  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  who  after  having  been  liberated  from  long, 
hopeless,  and  indefinite  captivity,  by  the  late  equally  bril- 
liant and  unprecedented  events,  received  a  feuille  de  route 
tor  the  coast,  by  way  of  Paris.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
in  this  vast  and  profligate  metropolis,  than  they  were  re- 
commended by  some  kind  friend  to  take  a  stroll  to  the 
Palais-Royal.  An  Englishman,  in  foreign  countries,  is 
always  an  object  of  curiosity  and  fraudulent  speculation, 
as  well  with  black-legs,  as  with  the  chaste  daughters  of 
the  Paphian  goddess.  The  Palais-Royal,  as  already 
observed,  teems  with  these  artful,  wheedling,  alluring 
votaries  of  illicit  pleasure,  who,  with  unblushing  face 
ply  their  disgraceful  calling,  and  prowl  in  quest  of  dupes, 
in  the  open  face  of  day.  Some  of  them  are  dressed,  or 
rather  undressed,  to  the  very  top  of  the  fashion,  that  is  to 
say,  appear  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  nudity.  These 
syrens  fasten  with  tenacious  gripe  on  every  inexperienced 
Stranger.  Excess  in  the  caveau  paves  the  way  to  excess 
in  a  more  sequestered  place;  the  gambling  table  is  next 
resorted  to— loss  is  the  certain  concomitant  on  rouge-et* 
noir,  or  the  pharo -table.  The  entresol  o{  these  haunts  of 
cupidity  and  desperate  adventure,  is  generally  occupied 
by  a  pawn-broker:  the  empty  purse  is  for  the  moment 
recruited  by  the  alienation  of  the  watch,  rings,  &e.  the 
produce  of  which  in  a  few  moments  is  again  lost  at  the 
hazard-table.  Many  liberated  English  prisoners  of  war 
has  the  author  met  with  in  Paris  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  seductions  of  the  Palais-Royal,  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute  starvation,  and  were  ultimately  indebted 
to  the  kind  offices  of  some  compassionate  countryman  for 
the  means  of  continuing  their  journey  to  the  coast.  Happy 
those,  who  could  afford  even  ten  francs  for  a  seat  in  one 
of  the  fish  carts.  Many,  many  were  obliged  to  perform 
the  journey  to  the  coast,  on  foot  "the  world  before 
them, nnd  Providence  their guide" 
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ft  is  not  in  the  writer's  plan  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  any  other  of  the  numerous  places  of  public  diversion 
and  resort  in  Paris.  He  confines  himself  to  merely  re- 
commending the  following,  which  are  truly  worthy  of 
being  visited.— The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  at  once  a  pleas* 
ant  promenade,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  unequal- 
led instruction.  Its  collection  of  natural  curiosities, 
which  is  open  gratis  to  the  public,  is  unquestionably  the 
richest  and  the  most  scientific  in  the  universe.  The  na- 
tional library,  formerly  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  is  likewise 
the  first  of  its  kind  ;  after  the  example  Of  all  other 
public  institutions  at  Paris,  it  is  open  gratis,  and  acces- 
sible to  alt.  Its  literary  treasures  are  inappreciable. 
Of  the  Museum  Napoleon,  as  it  was  lately  called,  of  the 
superb  gallery  of  paintings,  statues,  &c.  in  the  Louvre, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  a  single  word  of  com- 
ment. The  Luxemburg,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Palais-Conde,  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  point  of  magni- 
ficence, grandeur,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste,  cast  an 
indelible  reproach  upon  the  national  establishments  of 
this  country,  and  must  excite  a  smile  of  contempt  with 
every  intelligent  foreigner,  who  enters  the  two  houses 
of  British  legislature. 

Another  curiosity,  not  a  little  singular  in  its  kind,  and 
eminently  entitled  to  notice  and  inspection,  are  the 
catacombs,  near  to  the  Barriered'Enfer.  But,  to  descend 
into  these  vaults,  you  must  be  provided  with  a  written 
order,  which,  on  application,  is  delivered  gratis,  by  "the 
director.  The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the  numerous  and 
intricate  passages  in  these  immense  excavations,  which 
stretch  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  if  not  upheld  with 
due  care,  would  threaten  the  utter  subversion  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  are  formed  of  large  piles  of  bones,  skulls,  &c. 
(the  whole  arranged  with  great  skill  and  method)  dug  up 
from  the  different  vaults,  church-yards,  and  charnel- 
houses  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  salutary  law  issued 
by  the  French  Convention,  prohibiting  all  interments 
within  the  walls,    and  ordering  all  the  burying-places 
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within  the  metropolis  to  be  cleared,  and  their  contents 
to  be  removed  to  tnis  grand  depository  of  human  mor- 
tality. The  different  sanctuaries,  from  which  these  re- 
lics have  been  transported,  are  marked  in  large  letters; 
eonspicuous,and  appropriate  inscriptions  likewise  point 
out  the  bones  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  were  butchered  in  the  several  prisons,  in  the 
dreadful  massacres  of  September.  The  horror  of  this 
atrocious  transaction  is  forcibly  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  by  the  holes  and  perforations  visible  in  a 
great  number  of  these  skulls.  There  is  likewise  to  be 
seen,  in  a  separate  groupe,  a  pile  of  bones,  skulls,  jaw- 
bones, &c.  remarkable  for  exhibiting  some  striking  con- 
trast to  the  regular  conformation  of  the  human  frame. 

Numerous  inscriptions,  some  in  Latin,  others  in  French, 
and  not  a  few  in  the  Greek  language,  from  time  to  time 
arrest  the  passenger's  attention,   and  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  vanity  of  Sublunary  affairs,  together  with  the 
fragile  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  mortal  existence. 
But  even  these  awful  memettios-mori  bear  the  stamp  of 
French  levity,  and  versatility  of  character.     One  moment 
you  are  presented  with  a  suitable  passage  from  holy  writ ; 
the  next  a  dehtical  sentence  stares  you  full  in  the  face* 
Among  the  latter,  I  particularly   noticed  the  following 
quotation  .from  the  Georgics of  Virgil ;  Book  II.  v.  490. 
"  Felix,  qui  potent  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
"Atque  D&etus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
••  Sujbjecit  pedibiis,  strepitumque  Acherontis  aVari  !'* 

I  once  more  remind  the  reader  that,  in  order  to  have 
a  sight  of  this  truly  interesting  spectacle,  it  is  indispensi- 
bly  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  written  card  of  per- 
mission. This  the  director,  who  lives  very  near  to  the 
Barriere  d'Ertfer,  and  whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  worthy, 
polite,  atid  affable  man,  never  makes  any  difficulty  of 
granting.  I  repeat  this  remark,  because  to  my  own  im- 
mediate knowledge,  several  English  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
who  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  these  subterranean  re« 
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positories  of  the  dead,  and  had  even  repaired  to  the 
spot,  but  without  having  previously  applied  for  permis^ 
sion,  have  been  disappointed,  and  having  put  off  their 
visit  to  the  catacombs  to  the  last  day  of  their  abode  in 
Paris,  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  England,  without 
accomplishing  their  object.  It  is  likewise  expedient  for 
those,  who  descend  into  the  catacombs,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  tapers,  or  torches,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  the  person  appointed  to  conduct  them  in  this 
underground  excursion,  and  wha  is  not  authorized  to 
make  any  demand*  for  his  trouble,  can  afford  to  be  at 
this  expence  himself. 

Among  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  institutions,  with 
which  the  French  metropolis  abounds — there  is  one, 
which  richly  deserves  not  merely  unqualified  commen- 
dation, but  which  we  should  sincerely  rejoice  to  see 
more  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  I  allude,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  the  places  of  accommodation,  and  literary  as 
well  as  political  intelligence,  known  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
binets de  Lecture.  In  these,  for  a  very  moderate  monthly 
or  quarterly  subscription,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
perusing  at  your  ease  all  the  ephemeral  productions  of 
the  press,  such  as  public  journals,  magazines,  reviews, 
and  pamphlets  of  every  description.     There  is  likewise 

*  What  a  striking  contrast  does  the  French  government,  in 
this  respect,  hold  out  to  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  this 
country  !  In  France  all  public  institutions,  all  national  col- 
lections, are  open  gratis.  In  England  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
case.  In  London,  a  person  cannot  even  enter  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St.  Paul's,  without  paying  a  fee  to  some  greedy  re- 
tainer of  office.  What  a  disgrace  to  the  national  character ! 
How  woefully  does  it  debase  and  lower  the  genius  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  eye  of  foreigners!  What  severe-^— yet  not  more 
severe  than  merited — reflections,  has  the  writer  of  thig  article 
heard  thrown  out,  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  London  Royal  Academy,  and  the  mercenary 
Exhibitions  of  Somerset-House  I 
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generally  a  pretty  numerous  collection  of  books,  in  the 
department  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  the  use  of  which  the 
subscriber  is  entitled  to.  No  liquor  or  refreshment  of 
any  kind  whatever  is  sold  at  any  of  these  places,  so  that 
your  expences  are  strictly  limited  to  the  admission- 
money.  In  many  of  these  Cabinets  de  Lecture,  you  can 
obtain  entrance,  without  becoming  a  regular  subscriber, 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  two-pence  a  time.  Pens  and  ink 
are  at  your  disposal,  if  you  wish  to  make  extracts  from 
any  particular  work,  or  to  take  minutes  of  any  occur- 
rence. One  of  the  best  of  these  institutions  is  the  Cabinet 
deLecturet  kept  by  M.  Galignani,  an  Italian  booksel- 
ler, who  has  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  other  foreign  works,  in  the  Rue  Vi- 
vienne.  Since  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  M.  Galignani  takes  in 
the  English  newspapers,  which  formerly  were  most  rigo- 
rously prohibited  in  France.  Even  during  the  short- 
lived peace,  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
which  the  late  Mr.  Wyndham  not  unaptly  characterized 
by  the  name  of  an  armed  truce-~~no  English  newspaper, 
(Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  excepted)  was  permitted  to  cir- 
culate in  France.  Any  keeper  of  a  tavern,  or  coffee- 
house, who  should  have  dared  to  take  in  any  of  the  jour- 
nals, printed  on  this  side  of  the  water,  would  have  incurred 
instant  imprisonment,  and  his  house  would  have  been 
shut  up.  Buonaparte's  hatred  of  the  freedom  of  the 
British  press  surpassed  all  conception.  But  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  both  feared  and  hated  our  newspapers,  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with  their 
contents.  For  this  purpose  a  great  number  of  translators 
were  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Grand  Juge,  who  had 
orders  to  translate  every  article  in  the  English  journals* 
which  bore  the  remotest  reference  and  allusion,  either  to 
Buonaparte  himself,  or  to  the  measures  of  the  French 
government  in  general.  And  so  peremptory  was  Buona- 
parte in  his  injunctions,  not  to  disguise  or  soften  down  a 
single  expression,  however  severe  or  even  scurrilous  upon 
his  own  person,  that  he  would  frequently  cause  a  second 
translation  of  a  paragraph  to  be  made,  by  a  person  clan* 
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destinely  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  who  was  not 
aware  for  what  object  his  agency  had  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  ascertain,  whether  his  regular  translators  exe- 
cuted Uieir  trust  with  fidelity.  If  the  result  of  such 
crafty  expedient  proved,  that  the  first  writer  had  not  given 
the  force,  spirit,  and  malignity  of  the  original,  instant 
dismissal  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  not  unfre- 
cjuently  imprisonment  into  the  bargain.  The  writer  of 
this  article  was  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
principal  translators  employed  in  this  service,  of  the  name 
of  Cholet,  who  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter 
to  Buonaparte,  during  his  campaign  in  Italy. 

A  foreigner,  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  French  language — a  matter,  by  the  bye,  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  seldom  perfectly  obtained  by 
those,  who  do  not  commence  this  study  at  an  early  age — 
must  indispensibly  visit  Paris.  The  French  have  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  turn  for  conversation,  and  generally  exoress 
themselves  well.  But  it  is  by  the  lips  of  a  pretty  female, 
that  the  French  language  is  spoken  with  elegance  and 
grace.  A  few  hours  in  the  day,  passed  in  the  society  of 
ladies  of  taste  and  fashion,  will  advance  the  young  stu- 
dent incomparably  more  than  twenty  formal  lessons  by  a 
master.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
a  people,  who  express  themselves  so  well,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  familiar  writing,  should  be,  generally 
speaking,  so  miserably  defective  with  respect  to  ortho* 
graphy.  The  writer  of  this  article,  from  long  observation 
and  experience,  has  no  dread  of  contradiction  when  he 
declares,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  who  come  im- 
mediately under  the  denomination  of  men  of  letters* 
scarcely  one  person  in  a  hundred,  in  France,  spells  his 
words  correctly. 

A  very  prominent  and  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
French  language  is  the  frequent  application,  and  diversi* 
fied  signification  of  the  word 

MONSIEUR* 
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A  stranger,  who  visits  France  for  the  first  time  would 
conceive  himself  insulted,  if  he  were  asked,  whether  he 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  term?  It  is  nevertheless 
a  word  of  most  varied  and  comprehensive  interpretation, 
and  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  admits  of  such  an  in- 
finite diversity  of  import,  that  nothing  but  long  and  as- 
siduous observance  can  adequately  explain  it.  That  the 
appellation  of  Monsieur  is  given,  by  way  of  honorable 
distinction,  to  the  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch,  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  But  that  this  little  word 
should,  in  itself,  form  a  kind  of  language  in  miniature^ 
in  nuce,  and  in  embryo,  is  not  so  generally  known.  This, 
however  is,  notwithstanding  a  literal  truth.  Let  two 
ikoe+blacks,  or  rather  artistes,  I  should  have  said,  be  seat- 
ed over  their  chopine  of  wine,  in  a  cabaret — Monsieur  h 
Decroteur,  or  Monsieur  V Artiste — exchanges  reciprocally 
this  title,  with  as  much  pomp  as  he  would  make  use  of 
the  word,  in  speaking  of  Monsieur,  frere  dtt  roi.  After 
filling  their  glass,  the  right  hand  is  politely  lifted  up  to 
the  cap,  with  the  left  hand  he  takes  up  his  glass,  knocks 
it  gently  against  that  of  his  comrade,  and  uncovering  his 
head,  drinks  "  a  voire  sante,  Monsieur  V* 

"  Allom,  Messieurs  les  formats  /"  roars  out  the  jailor  of 
the  Bicetre  to  his  prisoners,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
exercising  his  whip  on  their  back  and  shoulders. 

Beaumarchais,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  very  whimsically 
maintains,  that  a  foreigner  may  travel  all  over  England, 
with  no  other  knowledge  of  the  language,  than  the  due 
and  forcible  utterance  of  the  words,  "  God  damn."  This 
hyperbole  might  be  retorted  with  more  justice  upon  the 
French  nation,  with  reference  to  their  use  of  the  word 
Monsieur.  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  present  the  reader 
with  the  following  dialogue,  accompanied  Tvith  the  ne- 
cessary comment,  which  took  place  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
at  Paris,  The  dramatis  personae  consist  of  a  Petit-maitre 
or  elegant ;  a  Procureur  du  Roi ;  a  Hypochrondriac,  and 
an  English  traveller.  Scene,  a  box,  in  the  Italian  Opera- 
house. 
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Petit-maitre  (enters  the  box,  observes  the  procureur  seated 
next  to  the  door,  and  addresses  him,  with  a  very  polite  bow) 
Monsieur  ! 

Procureur  (returns  the  bow)  Monsieur  /—a  short  pause  in- 
tervenes. 

Petit-maitre  (wishes  to  pass  forward  to  a  front  seat— pushes 
kby  the  hypochondriac,  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  says  to 
him)  Monsieur  ! 

Hypochondriac  (gives  way  very  complacently,  and  replies  in 
a  friendly  tone)  Monsieur  ! 

Petit-maitre  treads  upon  the  toes  of  the  hypochondriac— 
the  latter  exclaims — Monsieur  ! 

Petit-maitre  (with  a  look  and  gesture,  implying  a  kind  of 
half-apology) — Monsieur  ! — Another  pause. 

Petit-maitre  now  turns  round  to  the  English  traveller,  who 
is  provided  with  a  book  of  the  text  of  the  opera, — and  with  a 
look,  expressive  of  intreaty,  says)  Monsieur  / 

The  English  traveller  (willing  to  manifest  at  once  his  urba- 
nity, and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
very  complacently  hands  the  book  to  the  petit-maitre,  and  re- 
peats the  word)  Monsieur  ! 

Here  the  reader  has,  verbatim  et  literatim,  a  whole 
half-hour's  conversation,  carried  on  with  great  interest 
between  four  persons,  without  the  intervention  of  a  sin* 
gle  word,  except  that  of  Monsieur, 

The  last  subject,  on  which  I  purpose  to  animadvert  in 
the  present  essay,  involves  the  armed  police  of  the  coun- 
try, but  too  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
name  of 

GENDARMES. 

This  formidable  and  justly  dreaded  body  well  merits 
separate  and  distinct  consideration.  Since  my  arrival  in 
England,  I  have  frequently  been  questioned  concerning 
their  attributes  and  functions.  To  the  British  nation, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  little  known  ;  but  all  those 
subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  French,  to 
their  sorrow,  know   them  but  too  well.    It  was  to  the 
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cruel,  ferocious,  blood-thirsty  gendarmes,  that  Buonaparte 
delegated  the  custody  and  police  of  the  British  prisoners 
of  war.  Numbers  of  ill-treated  British  subjects,  whom 
the  late  happy  revolution  in  France  has  restored  to  their 
native  country,  still  bear  about  their  body  (to  the  imme^ 
diate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle,) the  marks  of  the  savage,  cruel,  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment they  were  made  to  undergo.  To  their  experience 
the  writer  confidently  appeals,  for  the  truth  of  the  state-- 
ment  he  is  now  going  to  advance. 

La  Gendarmerie   (such  at  least  as  this  corps  existed 
under  the  late  tyranny  of  Buonaparte)  constitutes   the 
most  tremendous  engine   of   despotism  and  oppression. 
Equally  detested  by  the   civil  and  military  orders,  (for 
they  are  equally  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  both)  they 
are  the  trusty  and  approved  satellites  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  whole  police  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  centre 
and  be  vested  in  their  person.  They  are  at  once  the  thief- 
takers,  the  Bow-street  runners,  the  constables,  and,   it 
might  almost  be  added,  the  jack-ketch  of  France.      It  is 
the  gendarmes,  who  tear  the  beardless  consent  from  the 
bosom  of  his  disconsolate  mother,  and  the  embraces  of 
his  weeping  family— the  gendarmes,  who  at  all  hours  en- 
ter the  house  of  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  the  artizan,  and  the 
labourer — who  scour  and  patrole  the  fields,  the  highways, 
and  the  woods,  in  search  of  deserters,  murderers,  robbers, 
and  malefactors  of  every  description.   It  is  the  gendarmes, 
who  superintend  alike  all  military  and  civil  executions, 
who  conduct  the  culprit  to  the  pillory,  or  the  guillotine — 
the  gendarmes,  who  are  charged  with  the  honorable  office 
of  arresting  all   persons  guilty,  or  suspected  of  crimes — 
the.  gendarmes,  who  frequently  are  themselves  the  authors 
of  the  false  denunciations,  in  virtue  of  which  they  snatch 
the  innocent  victim  from  his  peaceful  home,  and  plunge 
him  into  damp  and    infected  dungeons.     It  is  the  gend- 
armes finally,  who  by  stated,  and  occasionally  by  extra- 
ordinary, correspondence  (as  they  term  it)  transport  from 
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brigade  to  brigade,  from  gaol  to  gaol,  the  numerous  ca- 
ravans of  prisoners,  consents,  robbers,  deserters,  and 
assassins,  chained  and  linked  together,  who  drag  their 
weak,  exhausted,  emaciated  frame  from  one  extremity  of 
France  to  the  other.  A  march  of  one  thousand  miles 
in  chains,  under  the  escort  and  guidance  of  these  humane 
and  merciful  conductors,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  bagatelle  . 
in  France!  The  writer  of  this  article  states,  as  a  positive 
fact,  that  Lieutenant  C.  of  the  royal  navy,  was  marched 
from  Toulon,  chained  by  the  neck  to  a  robber  condemned  to 
the  gallies,  and  lodged  every  night  in  a  dungeon,  with  no 
other  means  of  support  than  the  gaol  allowance ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ammunition  bread,  and  water, 
ad  libitum,  la  this  manner  he  was  conducted,  by  the 
gendarmes,  from  brigade  to  brigade,  till  he  arrived  at 
Grenoble,  where  an  Irish  gentleman,  formerly  in  the 
French  service,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  inte- 
rested himself  in  his  behalf,  waited  upon  the  Commandant 
de  la  Place,  as  likewise  on  the  Prefet,  and  by  his  interces- 
sion obtained  for  Lieutenant  C.  milder  treatment,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  journey  to  the  depot  of  Verdun. 

The  gendarmes  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
horse  and  foot  gendarmes.  To  be  admitted  into  this  body, 
it  is  requisite  to  have  served  four  years  in  the  regular 
troops  of  the  line.  By  the  strict  regulations  it  is  like- 
wise necessary,  that  the  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
gendarmerie  should  be  able  to  read  and  write;  but  this 
injunction,  it  should  seem,  is  not  always  scrupulously 
complied  with  ;  the  author  of  these  remarks  having  fallen 
in  with  several  gendarmes,  who  were  not  able  to  sign 
their  own  name.  The  pay  of  a  foot  gendarme  is  fifteen 
pence  per  day,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ammunition 
bread,  and  free  residence.  The  government  furnishes  him 
with  a  musket  and  sabre;  but  he  must  clothe  himself 
at  his  own  expence.  If  married,  his  wife  and  male  chil- 
dren are  entitled,  each  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread 
per  day. 
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The  pay  of  a  horse  gendarme  is   three  francs,  or  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,   English   money,  per  day.     But 
he  must  purchase  his  horse  himself,  and  a  certain   draw- 
back is  made  upon  his  pay  to  form  a  fund  in  reserve,  for 
the  price  of  another  horse,  in  case   the  one  he  actually 
possesses  should  die,  or  meet  with  any  accident,  which 
renders  it  incapable  of  service.      Every  village  of  note 
has   a   residence   of   gendarmerie,    commensurate  to   its 
population.      The  stations  of  inferior  consequence  are 
commanded  by  a  brigadeer,    and  generally   consist    of 
five  gendarmes — the    next  gradation  is  a   Marechal  des 
Logis,  with  ten  gendarmes  under   his   orders.     In  large 
and  populous  cities,  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie  is  resi- 
dent.    The  officer,  who  for  several  years  commanded  the 
depot  of  British  prisoners  of  wTar  at  Verdunf  was  Gene- 
ral Wirion,  commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
one  of  the  four  inspectors-general  of  gendarmerie.     This 
cruel  and  rapacious  wretch  was  at  length  suspended  from 
his  functions,    in  consequence  of  his  bare-faced  frauds 
and  extortions,  and  summoned  to   Paris  to  undergo  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct.    Buonaparte,  however,  whis- 
pered a  word  in  his  ear  the  day  previous  to  his  trial,  the 
purport  of  which  precluded  his  public  exposure  and  dis- 
grace.     General  Wirion  very  prudently    took  the  hint, 
arranged  his  family  affairs,  drove  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  further  proceedings,  by  blowing 
his  brains  out.     By  this  act  of  self-justice,  the  honour  of 
this  blood-thirsty   corps    was  saved,  and  much  unwel- 
come )evelation  prevented.     At  the  head   of  the  gendar* 
merie  stands  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Connegliano. 

In  November  of  the  year  1813,  the  author  of  this 
article  happened  to  be  at  Metz,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment de  la  Moselle,  when  a  gendarme  was  brought 
to  trial,  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  a  British  prisoner  of 
war,  of  the  name  of  Vautier,  who  had  been  captured 
under  the  orders  of  Admiral  D'Auvergne,  now  restor- 
ed to  his  rightful  title  and  possessions,  as  Prince  de  Bouil- 
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Ion,  through  the  interest    of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.     Very  fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity,  the  gendarme,  who  committed  this 
flagrant  outrage,  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time  he  attempt- 
ed the  murder.     This  circumstance  occasioned   him   to 
be  arraigned  before  a  civil,  instead  of  a  military  tribunal. 
The  case  was  deliberately  investigated,  and  the  jury  re- 
turned the  unanimous  verdict   of  "  Guilty!"     The   pre- 
sident, after  a  very  impressive  speech,  in  which   he  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  Bitche   (the   fortress  in   which   the 
aforesaid  Vautier  was  confined)  had  "  long,  too  long,  been 
a  scene  of  murder  and  atrocity" — pronounced   the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  which  was  six  years   imprisonment, 
with  condemnation  to  labour  on  the  public  works,  (travaux 
forc6s)  and  exposure  in  the  pillory.     The  latter  part  of 
the  sentence. was  carried  into  execution,   in  the   market- 
place at  Metz ;  but  Buonaparte,  on  receiving  the  report 
of  the  tribunal,  sent  the  offender  a  free  pardon. 

Very  different  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  trial, 
had  the  gendarme  been  arraigned  before  a  military  tri-  ' 
burial.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  shall  instance  the 
case  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  midshipman  in 
the  royal  navy/  who  was  murdered,  without  any  provo- 
cation, by  a  drunken  sentinel,  at  Bitche.  His  fellow- 
prisoners  at  that  gloomy  fortress,  enraged  at  the  wanton 
assassination  of  their  countryman,  and  weary  of  the  bar- 
barous treatment  to  which  they  were  themselves  inces- 
santly exposed,  contrived  with  no  small  difficulty  and 
expence,  to  transmit  a  complaint  to  his  excellency,  the 
minister  of  war,  at  Paris.  After  long  delay,  orders  were 
sent  to  convene  a  military  commission  for  the  trial  of  the 
murderer,  at  Metz.  The  court  consisted  of  live  officers, 
with  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie,  as  counsel  for  the 
crown.  (Rapporteur  imperial.)  The  murderer  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  received  public  thanks  from  the 
members  of  the  military  commission.  The  English  pri- 
soners, who  were  summoned  as  witnesses  on  the  trial, 
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were  marched  to  Metz,  in  irons,  and  locked  up  in  a  dun- 
geon, on  bread  and  water.  After  the  acquittal  of  the 
culprit,  they  were  reconducted,  by  the  gendarmerie, 
in  irons,  to  their  execrable  abode. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Thompson  took 
place  at  Bitche,  on  the  day  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth 
of  the  so  called  King  of  Rome.  General  Maison-neuve, 
who  commands  that  formidable  fort,  on  being  informed 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  death,  ordered  the  garrison  to  beat 
to  arms,  marched  the  troops  into  the  court  of  the  prison* 
drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and  then,  by  way  of  si- 
lencing the  complaints  made  against  the  murderer,  told 
the  prisoners,  that  "  they  ought  not  to  take  up  the  bu* 
"  siuess  so  warmly;  it  was  indeed  a  misfortune — but 
*'  what  could  be  done  ?  It  was  a  day  of  public  rejoicing, 
"  and  every  body  was  making  merry,-  il  ne  faut  pas  re- 
garder  les  choses  de  si  pres  ;  cest  bien  un  malheur;  mais% 
que  voulez-vons  ?  c> est  auj our d'hui  fete,  et  tout  lemonde  se 
rejouit.) 

This  selfsame  General  Maisqn-neuve  is  at  once  one 
of  the  greatest  blockheads  and  the  greatest  tyrant,  that 
ever  wore  the  human  form.  He  bears  an  inveterate  ha-, 
tred  to  the  English  nation,  founded  perhaps  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  lost  his  left 
arm,  by  a  shot  from  an  English  gun,  at  the  siege  of 
Pondicherri.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, General  Maison-'neuve  moved  in  the  humble 
sphere  of  supernumerary-warden,  in  the  military  hospital, 
at  Metz.  He  very  adroitly  availed  himself  of  this  favour-* 
able  opportunity  of  fishing  in  troubled  routers,  became  an 
infuriate  sansculotte  and  jacobin,  and  gradually  worked 
himself  into  notice,  by  his  zeal  and  sanguinary  activity. 
It  was  he  who  directed  the  murder  of  two  British  sea- 
men, Cox  and  Marshall,  at  Bitche,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1804.  These  unfortunate  men  had  projected 
a  plan  of  escape,  which  General  Maison-neuve,  for  his 
own  private  aggrandizement,  magnified  into  a  dangerous* 
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insurrection,  combined  with  a  plot  for  blowing  up  the 
powder-magazine.  He  represented  the  business  in  this 
light  to  the  French  government,  and  in  reward  for  his 
zealous  services  received  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honour  /  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  &c. 

Regulus. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 
I  am  a  British  sailor,  which,  as  I  am  no  scholar,  will, 
I  hope,  excuse  my  bad  language;  for  I  assure  you,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  unmannerly,  only  I  am  told  folks  on  shore 
think  it  very  bad  manners  to  be  told  the  truth,  but  which 
I  think  isn't  the  case  with  you  ;  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
bit  of  my  mind  on  my  coming  from  America.  Is  not  it 
d- — d  hard,  Mr.  Editor,  after  a  fellow  has  been  scourging 
the  Monsieurs  for  these  twenty  years,  to  be  scourged  at  last 
by  the  Yankees — and  all  for  what? — why,  because  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  want  a  little  common  sense 
scourged  into  their  lubberly  heads.  Mayhap,  they  think 
it  less  expensive  to  have  their  small  ships  battered  and 
taken  by  the  Yankees,  than  to  fit  out  large  ships  to  batter 
and  take  them.  This  may  be  prudent,  but  'tis  cursed 
disgraceful.  It  is  well  known  that  every  American 
mounts  one-third  more  guns  than  she  rates  ;  and  our  ships 
never  mount  more  but  often  less  than  they  are  rated.  The 
Americans  are  always  double-manned;  we  are  always 
short-handed.  There  is  the  Newcastle,  now  Lord  George 
Stewart,  one  of  the  frigates  under  Sir  George  Collier, 
looking  after  the  American  squadron,  seventy-four  men 
short  of  complement.  Let  the  Admiralty  contradict 
this  if  they  dare.  With  whom  lies  the  disgrace  if  she  is 
taken — not  with  her  captain  and  crew — one  cannot 
fight  successively  against  ten,  and  of  what  use  is  it, 
when  a  vessel  mounting  50  guns,  she  has  only  hands  to 
man  3S,  but  to  make  it  look  disgraceful  to  be  taken  by 
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©ne  that  carries  fifty  heavier  guns,  all  double-manned  } 
In  such  a  case,  were  I  skipper,  I'd  throw  the  useless  me- 
tal overboard,  and  let  the  world  see  clearly  I  was  sent  out 
on  purpose  to  be  taken.  And  is  there  not  ten  thousand 
sailors  now  out  of  employment,  and  as  many  good  ship- 
wrights able  to  build  similar  craft  to  the  Yankees,  if  any 
one  above  them  could  give  directions  how  to  do  it  ?  But 
Nobody  knows  how.  Ah  !  that  Nobody  is  a  great  block- 
head, who  for  the  last  few  years  has  had  the  mis-directing 
of  our  naval  affairs,  it  was  only  the  other  day  a  bundle  of 
sloops  of  war  were  built  to  equal  those  of  America  ;  but 
somehow  'twas  found  out  that  if  they  were  put  under 
sail  they  would  all  capsize,  so  their  sides  were  sheathed 
with  several  tons  of  timber  each,  and  then  they  did  sail ; 
but  not  so  fast  as  to  catch  a  snail  on  a  rainy  morning.^. 
Ah!  Mr.  Nobody. 

I  remember  last  war  the  preaching  Admiral — what 
d'ye  call  him—- that's  been  preaching  at  Ghent  lately 
—Oh  !  Old  Gambier,  had  the  Courageux,  74,  built  upon 
what  we  sailors  always  call  the  "Methodist  construction." 
She  was  bolt  upright,  of  a  huge  size,  and  carried  SO  guns. 
Her  first  cruize  she  reached  the  Downs  from  the  Nore, 
and  if  Providence  had  not  carried  away  her  main  top- 
mast in  a  squall,  she  would  have  upset,  and  sent  all  her 
crew  to  David's  Locker.  Well,  to  make  her  stiff,  they 
hove  in  more  ballast,  and  then  she  did  sail;  but  on  her 
broadside,  like  a  crab,  and  so  low  in  the  water,  (even  in 
a  calm,)  that  the  lower  deck-ports  could  not  be  hauled 
up,  so  the  whole  of  that  tier  of  guns  were  rendered 
useless.  Perhaps  Old  Gam  had  the  American  war  in 
•view,  and,  as  a  cheap  method,  tried  if  a  line  of  battle- 
ship, sunk  down  to  a  frigate,  might  not  be  a  match 
for  a  Yankee. — What  says  Mr.  Nobody  to  this? — Cap- 
tain Hood,  as  good  a  seaman  as  ever  had  his  fin  to  a 
tar-bucket,  commanded  the  Courageux,  and  was  so 
convinced  of  her  uselessness  that  he  left  her  in  Tor- 
bay,   and   went  on  board  the  little,    rotten  old  Vene- 
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rable,  74,  in  preference.     Let  the  Admiralty  contradict 
this  if  they  dare. 

I  am  told  we  have  made  peace  with  America  ;  T  be- 
lieve it  is  the  first  time  England  was  ever  scourged  into  a 
peace  before.  It  won't  do— the  sailors  can't  bolt  it — - 
they  must  thrash  Jonathan  now,  or,  by  the  Lord,  by  and 
bye,  when  all's  quiet,  and  an  Englishman  chances  to 
run  foul  of  an  American — they'll  be  at  it  "  hammer  and 
tongs,"  without  axing  leave  of  king  or  country. 

Well,  thanks  be  to  God,  here  I  am  after  two  years' 
dodging  round  the  American  sea,    burning  towns,  pa- 
laces, cottages,  barns,  powder-mills,  flour-mills,  and  pig- 
sties—*-bad  work,  Mr.  Editor,  both  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
— Mayhap  you  have'nt  heard  it.     Just  before  I  left  Ame- 
rica our  army,  that  took  Washington  in  a  hurry,   wanted 
to  take  Boston  in  a   hurry  also— our  General  being  in  a 
hurry,  for  fear  another  General  should  come  and  rob  him 
of  his  glory  and  prize-money,  which  he  expected.  Some- 
how or  another,  the  army    lost  their  way,  their  leader 
lost  his  life,  and  God  knows  what  might  have  been  our 
fate  had  not  we,  by  the  best  good  luck,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  heard  the  army  was  defeated,  discovered  that 
the  harbour's  mouth  was  choked  up  with  sunken  vessels, 
^nd  we  could  not  get  in.    Here  was  a  miracle  interfered 
to  save  us.     We,  who  had  been  three  weeks  off  that  har- 
bour, never  knew  till  that  critical  moment  that  it  was  no 
use  for  the  army  to  advance,  as  we  could   not  get  into' 
the  harbour  to  help  them — but  such   fortunate  things 
often  happen,  when  there  is  (as  there  should  be)  a  good 
understanding  between   the  land  and  sea  services.     My 
wife  Peg  put  a  news  into  my  claw  last  night  that  calls 
this  skrimmage  a  victory  ;  mayhap  it  may  be,  as  good  as 
Pulteney's  at  Ferrol,  Murray's  at  Tarragona,   or  Lake's 
at  Castlebar.     You  see,  I  reads  a  little,  and  can  make 
comparisments.     Father  teached  me  in  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard— God    bless  him!     Castlebar   reminds  me  of  that 
Irishman,  Mr.  Castlereagh,  who  brought  the  union  over 
vol.  ix.  2  E 
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from  Ireland.  When  Peg  told  me  he  had  gone  to  Con- 
gress, I  thought  he  had  turned  coat,  (as  he  is  used  to  it,) 
and  gone  over  to  Congress  in  America,  to  make  another 
union,  and  sell  us,  the  same  as  they  say  he  did  his  own 
country.  I  am  glad  'tisn't  so,  for  I  know  the  Yankees 
too  well  to  expect  any  good  of  them  ;  but  Peg  tells  me 
this  Irish  gentleman  is  only  gone  among  the  rest  to  give 
away  two  kingdoms  that  don't  belong  to  him,  and  trans- 
fer two  or  three  millions  of  folks  from  one  man  to  ano- 
ther ;  the  same  as  one  ward-room  steward  exchanges  hogs- 
for  sheep  with  another,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  the 
appetites  of  his  masters ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  so  as  he  lets  us  have  a  slap,  on  fair  terms,  with  the 
Yankees. 

I  have  prepared  a  cat-o'nine-tails,  which  I  mean  to 
send  toyeu,  that  you  may  begin  to  exercise  it  at  White- 
hall, and  make  every  soul  run  the  gauntlet,  from  the  man 
at  the  helm  to  the  look-out  at  the  bowsprit  end,  until 
5^ou  get  them  into  the  snug  roadstead  of  common  sense. 
At  present  they  are  all  jamm'dj  like  Jackson,  between 
the  fly  of  the  ensign  and  the  north-pole,  sea-room  enough,, 
yet  always  running  aground. — I  beg  you  will  accept  a 
bakky-box,  made  of  American  pine,  such  as  they  build 
their  frigates  of;  on  the  lid  is  curiously  carved,  by  & 
Yankee,  named  Decatur,  the  likeness  of  old  Cockburn 
setting  fire  to  a  printing-house  at  Washington.  By  the 
bye*,  this  fiery  old  fellow  is  coming  home,  so  I'd  advise 
you  to  insure  your  house,  or  by  the  Lord  Harry  he'll 
throw  a  burning-match  among  your  types.  I  have  filled 
the  box  with  some  best  Virginia,  which  we  stole  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  in  a  Hardy  manner.  I  would 
send  more,  but  in  that  cursed  country  a  body  can  scarcely 
get  a  quid  without  being  sent  to  quod  for  it.  A  torpedo, 
that  blew  up  under  the  stern  of  our  ship,  paralyzed  all 
our  pilfering  qualities  for  a  long  time.  I  had  laid  up  st 
good  store  of  shag,  which  I  meant  to  divide  amongst  my 
friends;  but  Peg,  who  loves   a  good  pipe  every  night, 
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whipt  all  my  shag  into  her  box,  for  her  own  use,  the 
very  minute  I  landed. 

I  had  nearly  forgot  to  tell  you  a  rum  joke  that  hap- 
pened aboard  of  our  ship  since  we  came  home.  The 
captain,  one  morning,  had  the  hands  turned  up,  and  the 
gratings  lashed,  as  though  he  were  going  to  flog  some- 
body ;  when  he  lugged  out  of  his  side-port  a  long  paper, 
mayhap  two  fathoms  from  stem  to  stern,  then  he  pulled 
off  his  laced  three-cornered  scraper,  as  he  always  does 
when  he  reads  the  King's  articles  of  war.  Says  he,  (for 
foe's  mighty  g-ood  at  a  speech  (his  brother  being  member 
in  parliament  for  a  strmg  of  Scotch  boroughs;)  says  he, 
**  This  here  paper  you  must  all  sign,  or  put  your  cross  to 
it ;  'tis  for  raising  a  monument  to  the  late  great  Lord 
Melville,  who  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  before  he 
was  tried  for  the  ten  thousand  pounds  which  he  accounted 
for,  to  4he  best  of  his  recollection."  Now  his  son  is  first 
Lord  ;  so  if  you  honor  the  father,  the  son  will  put  many 
a  glass  of  grog  in  your  way ;  and  if  you  don't,  may  be 
he'll  be  a  'spoke  in  your  wheels,'  thelongest  day  you 
have  to-live,  and,  may  be,  so  will  I ;"  said  he,  darting  a 
look  at  the  grating,  and  master-at-arms,  which  put  us  all 
in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  and  made  us  run  like  mad- 
•dogs  to  put  down  our  names  for  a  week's  pay  each,  as 
we  were  ordered ;  for  my  part,  my  back  never  ceased 
Etching  till  I  had  touched  the  pen,  while  the  captain's 
clerk  made  a  cross  for  me.  Now  this  kind  of  voluntary 
subscription  by  compulsion,  sticks  in  my  gizzard,  and  I 
want  to  know  when  this  Lord  Melville  dies,  if  his  son  will 
have  his  place,  (for  I  suppose  its  entailed  on  the  family,) 
.and  if  I  shall  have  to  give  another  week's  pay  to  honor 
his  father  also,  I'd  rather  put  down  a  month,  and  raise  a 
a  family  monument  at  once. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  family  might  recollect  where  that 
said  ten  thousand  pounds  is,  which  would  raise  a  very- 
proper  monument  to  Lord  Melville's  memory.  Such  a 
one  as  that  raised  to  the  memory  of  an  ancient  illustrious 
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character,  one  Sir  Judas  Iscariot,  who  after  pointing  out 
his  master  in  the  garden,  f  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  J 
and  having  him  murdered,  threw  down  the  purchase- 
money,  and  hanged  himself;  however,  the  money  was 
found  (so  may  this  be,)  and  a  field  bought  with  it  to 
bury  all  strangers  in  who  might  beat  Jerusalem,  dead  or 
alive.  Suppose  then,  this  ten  thousand  pounds  be  sought 
for,  and  appropriated  to  purchasing  a  field  for  burying 
in  it  all  Scotchmen  who  may  chance  to  be  in  London, 
dead  or  alive,  his  lordship's  name  would  be  as  immortal 
as  that  of  Judas ;  and  as  the  monument  erected  to 
him  was  called  "  the  field  of  blood,"  let  the  one  which  is 
to  emblazon  the  First  Lord's  virtues  be  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  field  of  corruption." 

You  see  I  have  read  a  bit  in  my  time ;  in  truth,  the 
King  allows  us  the  bible,  and  we  allow  ourselves  Joe 
Miller,  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  and  Dibden's  song 
book,  so  we  are  not  badly  off  for  morality  on  board  of 
ship.  But  avast,  heaving  Pe&  has  just  dropt  down  the 
sheet-anchor,  and  I  must  grapple  alongside  of  her  in  Blan- 
ket-bay. Excuse  this  long  letter,  'tis  the  first  I  have 
written  this  three  years  ;  if  you  print  it  I  will  thank  you, 
"I  love  every  thing  in  print  but  the  articles  of  war. 

Yours,  truly  and  for  ever, 

Jack  Junk, 
On  board  the  sign  of  the  Lovely  Peggy, 
near  Wapping  Docks, 


SPOILS  of  LITEPvATURE, 


There  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  his-? 
tory  of  literature  more  instructive  and  amusing  than  the 
disparity  between  merit  and  reward  ;  between  the  exal- 
tation and  emolument  of  dullness,  buffoonery,  or  impel- 
tinence,  and  the  depression  of  learning,  modesty,  an4 
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genius.  Since  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  rewards  of  lite- 
rary labor  and  poetical  skill  appear  to  have  been  a  pro* 
portion  directly  inverse  to  the  quantity  of  desert,  and 
while  it  is  yet  recorded  that  the  pitiful  remuneration  of 
ten  pounds  was  regarded  as  no  inadequate  compensation 
for  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  the  Scotts,  the  Words- 
worths,  and  the  Southeys,  come  forth  in  all  the  pompo- 
sity of  ponderous  quartoes,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
expensive  to  the  pocket. 

Even  Pope,  the  most  deserving  of  our  national  poets, 
and  the  most  successful  in  the  conversion  of  his  literary 
labors,  to  the  purposes  of  personal  emolument,  would 
have  been  astonished  to  witness  the  annual  manufacture 
of  a  saleable  quarto,  and  proud  as  he  was  of  his  pha- 
langes and  his  grotto,  would  have  smiled  with  contemp- 
tuous surprize  at  the  proposal  of  an  augmentation  to  his 
estate  by  the  production  of  a  yearly  epic.  The  sums 
expended  on  the  embellishments  of  Rokeby,  or  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  would  have  rendered  the  life  of  Dryden  one 
uniform  scene  of  felicity  and  peace.  An  hundreth  part 
of  the  copy-money  received  by  Mr,  Scott  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year,  would  have  preserved  Massenger  from  a 
prison,  and  Chatterton  from  suicide-  The  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  learned  Stowe  struggled  throughout  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  with  every  form  of  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, and  the  pompous  and  pragmatical  Pinker- 
ton  of  the  present  day,  thrums  his  pianos  and  his 
wenches  to  the  tune  of  twelve  hundred  a  year. 

That  obtrusion  and  imbecillity  so  gross  as  those  which 
distinguish  many  of  the  literary  candidates  for  public 
favor,  should  be  thus  lavishly  rewarded,  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  by  every  friend  to  the  interests  of  learning  and 
|he  belles-lettres,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  actual  dis- 
proportion to  the  real  merit  of  their  productions,  but 
because  it  tends  to  divert  from  its  proper  and  regular 
channel,  those  sources  of  support,  and  of  income,  which 
might  cherish  and  maintain  the  legitimate  labourers  in  the 
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fields  of  literature.  The  really  deserving  portion  of  the 
literary  community  is  left  to  pine  in  necessity  and  de- 
spair while  the  manufacturers  of  quartoes  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  the  money  of  the  bookseller. 

Did  the  liberality  of  public  indulgence,  or  the  pecu- 
niary expenditure  of  the  publishers  of  the  Row,  contri- 
bute to  animate  the  exertions,  and  awaken  the  gratitude 
of  the  individuals  on  whom  they  are  so   generously  be- 
stowed, the  extent   of  their  emoluments  might  be  re- 
garded as  honorable  to  themselves  and  advantageous  to 
the  public.     But  the  negligence  and  rapacity   of  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  keep  pace  with  the  indulgence  and 
liberality  of  their  patrons.     It  never  occurs  to  these  mer- 
cenary dealers  in  tales  of  sympathy,  and  scenes  of  chival- 
rous generosity,  that  the  trade  of  a  poetical  pick-pocket 
only  differs  from  that  of  his  brother  pedestrian  by  the 
greater  extent  of  its  atrocity.     Their  depredations  on  the 
public   purse    are    proportioned    to  the  liberality   with 
which  its  strings  are  opened,  till  the  system  of  fleecing 
has  become  so  common  and  so  familiar  that  a  successful 
poet  regards  it  as  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  his 
profession. 

It  has  been  contended  indeed  with  unexampled  impru- 
dence that  the  expenditure  of  the   public  is  voluntary: 
that  the  purchase  of  every  new  publication  is  perfectly 
optional,  that  imposition  may  once  be  successful    but 
cannot  be  repeated,  and  that  a  public  writer  has  no  other 
certain  criterion  of  the  value  of  his  own  works  than  their 
confined   or  extended   circulation.     The  fallacious  and 
contemptible  nature  of  these  excuses,  will  be  most  rea- 
dily decided  by  a  reference  to   the  common  business  of 
human  life.     We  should   term  the  jeweller,  who  under 
the  confidence  obtained  by  the  punctuality  and  integrity 
with  which  he  executed  our  first  commands,  imposed 
upon  us  in  a  second  and   more  important  purchase,  pla- 
tina  for  silver,  or  petit-or  for  gold,   by  no  appellation 
more  gentle  and  polite  than  that  of  a  swindler.    If  there 
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be  any  line  of  conduct  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  disho- 
nest, it  rs  that  of  the  manufacturer,  whether  of  jewellery 
or  of  verse,  who  obtains  a  succession  of  liberal  and  approv- 
ing customers  by  the  excellence  which  distinguishes  the 
first  exhibition  of  his  wares,  and  then  substitutes 
in  his  future  deliveries,  and  on  the  credit  of  his  name, 
paste  and  tinsel  for  standard  gold  and  diamonds  of  the 
first  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  for  what 
reason  a  quarto  of  nonsense,  and  of  second-hand  versi- 
fication for  which  two  guineas  are  demanded  and  paid, 
is  less  chargeable  at  a  gross  and  deliberate  fraud  upon  the 
unthinking  purchaser,  than  artificial  jewels,  or  adulterat- 
ed plate. 

A  writer  of  the  class  which  we  have  described  comes 
forward  unknowing  and  unknown,  overpowered  by 
apparent  diffidence,  and  too  happy  in  the  distant  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  by  his  first  production  even  the  boon  of 
critical  indulgence.  His  own  merits,  the  good  nature  of 
the  literary  world,  and  the  exertion  of  his  booksellers, 
obtain  a  circulation  for  his  work  equally  disproportionate 
to  his  hopes  and  his  deserts.  The  booksellers  find  his 
name  a  profitable  speculation ;  they  offer  him  a  hand- 
some sum  for  another  production  in  the  style  and  man- 
ner *of  that  which  has  obtained  extensive  popularity  ;  he 
accepts  their  proposal,  and  his  quarto  is  ready  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season.  The  admirer  of  poetical 
talent,  and  the  critical  friends  whose  expectations  have 
been  excited  by  the  promise  displayed  in  his  first  effu- 
sion, pay  the  additional  price  for  conveyance  by  the  mail, 
sacrifice  their  dinners  or  their  places  at  the  theatre,  to 
the  anticipated  luxury  of  enjoying  a  second  Lay  (unfortu- 
nately not  the  last)  and  discover  to  their  mortification  and 
astonishment,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bias,  that  they 
have  only  repurchased  the  patches  and  remnants  of  a  for- 
mer bargain.  Perhaps  Mr.  — may  be  willing  to  exclaim 
in  the  language  of  the  rag-merchant,  his  prototype, 
*  Graces  au  ciel^  Je  suis  le  seulfripier  qui  ait  la  morale,'"" 
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The   preceding  observations  are  not  levelled  against 
the  conduct  or  the  talents  of  any  particular  individual. 
We  regard  them   as  generally  applicable  to   the  race  of 
popular  prose-writers  and  poets,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  latter.     Except  Lord  Byron,  none  of  the  numerous 
voyagers  to  Parnassus,  have  a  right  to  censure  each  other, 
or  10  assume  the  praise  of  superior  integrity.     Mr.  Moore 
indeed  may  claim  the  merit  of  sincerity,  and  demand  the 
ascription  of  the  same  honors  which  await  the  culprit  at 
a  different  tribunal  from  that  of  criticism,  who  first  com- 
mit the  faux-pas  and  then  confesses  it.     But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  meek,  sentimental,  sympathetic  and  all- 
benevolent  Mr.  Wordsworth.     It  might,  on  superficial  re- 
flection, have  been  imagined  that  so  solitary,  so  philan- 
thropic, and  so  abstinent  a  being  would  have  disdained 
the   temptation  of  base  lucre,  and  in  his  regard  to  the 
general  instruction  and  amusement  of  mankind,  in  his 
love  of  simplicity    and  abhorrence    of  ostentation,   he 
•would  have  been  contented  with  a  legible  type,  on  hum- 
ble margin,  and  a  moderate  price.      A  man  like  him 
should  have  disdained  the  pomposity  of  quartoes,  and  the 
extortion   (we  beg  pardon  for  using  the  word)  of  two 
guineas.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  immaculate  and  virtu- 
ous enthusiast  has  ventured  upon  a  mercantile  specula- 
tion that  would  scarcely  have  become  the  character  of 
his  own  pedlar,  and  has  published     "  The  Excursion,  a 
Portion  of  the  Recluse,'*  a  poem,  price  £2.  2s.  0.     If  we 
may  form  our  conclusion  of  the  extent  of  his  future  de- 
mands on  the  public  purse  by  the  "Portion"  before  us, 
twenty  guineas,  is   the  price  at  which  the  easy  and  the 
credulous,  will  be  solicited  to  purchase  ten  volumes  of 
affectation,  quaintness,  and  absurdity.     A  shilling  pam- 
phlet  would  contain    all   the  tolerable  passages  of  his 
book,  and  would  have  exalted  the  reputation  of  their 
author,  without  injustice  to  his  friends.     That  the  other 
portions  will  be  equally  productive  with  the  present  no 
one  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  will  expect ;  that  he 
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Should  endeavour  to  take  so  decided  an  advantage  of  the 
public  favor,  is  deeply  to  be  lamented. 

Yet,  compared  with  the  offences  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  tres- 
passes of  Mr.  Wordsworth  may  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency.    He,  at  least,  was  not  oppressed  by  the  load  of 
gratitude.     He  had  never  been  much  a  favorite  of  the 
public  ;  he  had  not  commanded  from  the  liberality  of  his 
readers,  his  annual  thousands,  nor  shared  in  the  ample  re- 
venues of  a  Ballantyne.     Mr.  Scott,  instead  of  repaying 
the  generosity  of  the  public  by  commensurate  assiduity, 
or  justifying  the  plaudits  and  the  patronage  of  his  friends 
by  returning  their  kindness  and  justifying  their  expecta- 
tions, has  come  forward  in  the  present  year,  as  the  author 
of  a  quarto,  abounding  in  all  the  faults,  and  extrava- 
gancies of  his  former  productions,  with  few  redeeming 
beauties,  or  striking  excellencies.     He  appears  to  have 
hazarded  the  volume  as  an  experiment  how  far  the  gene- 
ral profusion   or  credulity   would  extend,  and  how  fre- 
quently that  many-headed  monster,  the  public,  would  re- 
turn to  its  vomit.     The  best  passages  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  (and  they  are  only  good  when  they  are   compared 
with  the  doggrel  by  which  they  are  surrounded)  are  re- 
petitions, almost  verbal,  of  his  previous  efforts  ;  while  in 
addition  to  all  his  former  deformities,  he  has  presented 
us;  on  the  present  occasion,  with  several  that  may  claim 
the  merit  of  perfect  originality.     We  are  sorry  that  the 
circumscription  of  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
at  proportionate  length  on  the  grammatical  incorrectness, 
the  affectation,    the  feebleness,  the   tautology,  the  bad 
'taste,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  motley  volume,  but  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  exposing  in  detail  the  in- 
excusable deficiencies  and  deformities  of  a   work  so  dis- 
graceful to  its  author,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
genuine  poetry. 
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ORATORIOS,  SACRED  DRAMAS, 
MYSTERIES,  &c. 

The  custom  of  giving  representations,  shows,  proces- 
sions, and  other  exhibitions,  connected  with  sacred  history, 
during  the  period  of  Lent,  from  which  theintroduction  of 
oratorios  takes  its  rise,  dates  from  a  very  remote  period. 
They  were  not  only  very  common  in  Italy,  and  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  but  found  their  way  into  this  country 
almost  as  early  as  the  conquest.  One  William  Step- 
phandus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  makes  mention  of"  certainsin- 
terludes  performed  in  London,  consisting  of  representa- 
tions of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  holy  confessors  of 
the  church,  as  likewise  of  the  sufferings,  which  exhi- 
bit in  so  conspicuous  alight  the  glorious  constancy  of 
the  martyrs."  As  the  aforesaid  author  does  not  speak 
of  these  sacred  interludes,  as  novelties,  it  is  but  fair  to 
presume,  that  they  were  in  common  use  and  vogue. at 
his  time,  and  that  they  had  been  established  at  a  much 
earlier  period. 

But  the  first  instance,  in  which  we  find  express  mention 
made  of  the  representation  of  Mysteries,  in  England,  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1378,.  when  the  scholars  of  Paul's 
school  presented  a  petition  to  Richard  II.  praying  that 
monarch  to  "prohibit  certain  unskilful  and  unqualified 
"  persons  from  representing  the  history  of  the  Old.Tes- 
"tament;  to  the  great  scandal  of  devout  souls,  as  like- 
"  wise  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been 
"  at  great  pains  and  ex  pence,  in  getting  up  the  same  ?" 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  and  correct  taste,  the 
performance  of  these  crude  and  not  unfrequently  scanda- 
lous dramas,  founded  on  scriptural  story,  became  less 
frequent,  and  at  length  was  totally  abolished  in  England. 
But  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  they  maintained  their 
sway,  till  within  these  very  few  years  past.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  present  at  a  procession,  which  took 
place  about  thirty  years  ago  in  Flanders,  in  w7hich  coun- 
try the  priests  at  that  time  possessed  uncontrouled  ascen- 
dancy and  dominion. 
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An  immense  concourse  of  people,  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  assembled  at  an  early  hour 
to  witness  this  delectable  exhibition.  In  the  first  carri- 
age was  seated  a  venerable  figure,  with  a  long  and 
comely  beard,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Father — next  followed 
a  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
with  a  dove  hovering  over  her  head,  which  was  graced  with 
a  crown,  and  environed  with  stars.  The  vehicle  in  which 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  placed,  was  a  kind  of  covered 
waggon,  in  the  top  of  which  a  quantity  of  small  holes 
were  made,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  appear  a  number 
of  painted  heads,  with  wings  at  their  ears,  designed  to 
represent  the  host  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  who  are 
pourtrayed  by  the  artists  as  beings  without  a  body. 
Next  followed  a  carriage  surmounted  by  angels  and  arch- 
angels, with  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  front,  his  head 
crowned  with  thorns,  a  reed  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  heavy 
cross  between  his  tegs,  resting  on  his  left  shoulder.  Then 
a  long  groupe  of  priests,  monks,  and  ecclesiasties,  two 
and  two,  chaunting  hymns,  followed  by  a  number  of 
young  boys,  some  carrying  incense-pansf  others  the  con- 
secrated banners  of  the  church,  as  likewise  paintings  at- 
tached to  long  poles,  commemorative  of  the  martyrdom 
and  exploits  of  particular  saints. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  these,  marched  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  latter  habited  in  white,  with  a  frightful  wound 
painted  on  his  forehead.  His  left  hand  held  a  band  of  red 
silk,  to  which  was  fastened  a  snow-white  lamb,  decked 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  which  Abel  ever  and  anon 
fed  with  pieces  of  cake.  Cain  was  drest  in  a  dirty 
shepherd's  frock,  supporting  a  huge  knotty  club  on  his 
shoulder. — He,  however,  conversed  occasionally  very 
friendly  with  Abel,  and  upon  the  whole  conducted  him- 
self in  a  very  brotherly  manner  towards  him.  Next 
came  four  butchers,  in  appropriate  habits,  each  armed 
with  a  formidable  knife,  and  a  steel  at  their  girdle,  lead- 
ing a  ram,  with  a  large   bramble-bush    tied  round  his 
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boms,  as  described  in  Genesis,  chap,  22.  verse  13.  To 
these  succeeded  Sampson,  brandishing  in  his  hand  an  enor- 
mous jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  made  of  wood,  and  newly  paint- 
ed. At  his  heels  followed  a  numerous  body  of  Philis- 
tines, dressed  in  armour,  after  the  Roman  fashion. 
Then  appeared  David,  with  a  guitar  in  his  hand,  chaunt- 
ing  in  most  audible  voice  the  de  prqfundis,  and  escorted 
by  a  whole  army  of  Hussars,  Heiducs,  and  Pandours, 
with  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 

Now  came  personages  of  note,  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  Herod,  the  Tetrarch,  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  the  three  wise  men  of  the  east,  or  kings,  as  they 
are  styled  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition.  Then  the 
twelve  apostles;  Peter  in  the  fronts  with  the  heavenly 
keys  ;  Judas,  in  the  rear,  rattling  a  bag,  supposed  to  con- 
tain money.  Pontius  Pilate  appeared  between  two  con- 
fessors, ever  and  anon  washing  his  hands,  which  were 
painted  red,  to  no  purpose.  Like  Macbeth,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  efface  the  blood-stained  evidence  of  his 
crime.  St  Paul,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Mark,  formed  the 
next  trio ;  to  which  succeeded  an  almost  endless  groupe 
of  fathers,  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  not  forgetting 
St.  Lawrence,  before  whom  a  mighty  grid-iron  was  borne. 
In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  wild  and  extra-* 
vagant  imagination,  to  conceive  a  scene  more  superlative- 
ly ludicrous  and  farcical.  Vast  number  of  protestants 
joined  in  the  mob,  assembled  together,  to  witness  this 
extraordinary  procession.  Several  of  the  latter,  who  neg- 
lected to  uncover  their  heads,  the  moment  they  heard  the 
cry  of"  chapeau  has"  were  incontinently  knocked  down, 
either  by  the  populace,  or  by  some  of  the  armed  guard, 
w ho  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  Four  altars  were  erect- 
ed in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  streets, 
through  which  the  procession  passed,  were  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  hung  with  tapistry. 
The  prelate  himself  walked  at  the  head  of  the  clergy,  un« 
fler  a  magnificent  canopy  carried  by  soldiers  ;  and  the  four 
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corners  of  which  were  held  by  persons  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion ;  at  each  altar,  the  priest  dispensed  his  benediction 
to  the  populace.  The  whole  assembly  on  this  occasion 
fell  devoutly  on  their  knees,  and  cannon  were  fired  off  at 
intervals,  to  enhance  the  solemnity. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  any  token  of  dis- 
approbation  or  irreverence,   such,   for  instance,   as  not 
taking  oif  the  hat,  was  followed  up  by  immediate  rebuke. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  persons,  who  received  blows 
and  other  acts  of  violence,  for  their  contumacy,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  most  tragic  nature,  occurred  on  the 
present  occasion.    A  very  amiable,  industrious  tradesman, 
of  the  protestant  persuasion,  had   long  paid  his  addres- 
ses to  a  young  woman,  neice  to  one    of  the  principal 
priests  of  the  cathedral.     The  latter  had  exerted  all  his 
influence  with  his  relation,  to   dissuade  her  from  giving 
her  hand  to  her  suitor;  by  representing  the  danger  to 
which  she  would  expose  herself,  by  marrying  a  heretic. 
Things  were  in  this  predicament  when   the  procession 
above-mentioned  took  place.     The  uncle  of  the  young 
woman   was   the  representative    of   the  Apostle  Paul. 
Her  lover  was  among  the   crowd,  whom  curiosity  had 
attracted  to  behold  the  ceremony.     On  seeing  the  uncle 
qf  his  inamorata  pass,  the  young  man  had  the  indiscretion 
to  reproach  him  with  his  uncharitable  interference,  and 
among  other    disrespectful   epithets,   called  him  Judas. 
The  priest  immediately  turned  round,  and  harangued  the 
populace.  The  young  man  was  instantly  laid  hold  of,  and 
hung  up  to  a  lamp-post.     But  this  giving  way,  the  priest 
himself,  without  further  ceremony,  entered  a  carpenters 
shop,  which  happened    to  be  close  at  hand,  laid  hold  of 
a  saw,   and  with  his  own  hands,  sawed  the  young  man's 
head  completely  from  his  body.     No  further  notice  was 
taken  of  this  abominable  transaction;  the  priest  r  joined 
his  fraternity,    and  the  procession  continued  its  course, 
without  any  let  or  molestation. 

Had  the  writer  of  this  article  not  been  an  eye-witness 
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of  this  tragical  catastrophe,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  relate  it.  There  are  no  doubt  many  persons  still  liv- 
ing, one  of  whom  he  intimately  knows,  Mr.  Vanden- 
eynde,  of  Brussels,  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
and  justice  of  his  statement. 


UNIVERSITY  INTOLERANCE. 

Sir, 
As  ever  since  the  institution  of  your  interesting  mis« 
cell  any  you  have  shewn  yourself  the  steady  defender  of 
the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  I 
trust,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  your  independent  prin- 
ciple will  incline  you  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
observations.  You  no  doubt,  Sir,  have  heard  of  the  con- 
tinual outrages  and  insults  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
an  university  town  are  exposed  from  the  riot  and  debau- 
chery of  the  depraved  and  worthless  part  of  an  university. 
To  this  assertion  your  answer  undoubtedly  wTill  be— "  the 
courts  of  justice  in  England  are  open  to  every  man,  and 
consequently  any  one  sustaining  an  injury  similar  to  that 
complained  of,  may  infallibly  meet  with  redress." — But 
how  fallacious  such  an  expectation  is,  Sir,  is  well  known 
to  every  one  who  has  as  hitherto  sought  for  that  redress. 
You  are  probably  aware,  that  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versities of  this  land  have  the  privilege  of  suing,  and 
being  sued  in  their  own  courts,  which  in  England  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Vice-chancellor's  courts.  In 
Cambridge  the  power  of  this  court  extends  over  the  town 
of  Cambridge  and  its  suburbs,  but  in  Oxford  the  uni- 
versity court  claims  conusance  of  all  causes  anohoffences 
(mayhem  and  murder  excepted,  and  in  the  punishment 
even  of  these  crimes  it  contrives  to  thrust  in  its  interested 
power,  in  order  to  screen  its  members  from  the  avenging 
power  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land,)  in  which  any 
of  its  members  may  be  concerned  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  such  cause  of  action  may  have  originated,  or  the 
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offence  have  been  committed.  The  consequence  of  this 
uncontrolled,  unlimited,  and  I  must  say,  unconstitu- 
tional and  impolitic  authority,  which  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  entitled  to  exercise  is,  that,  should  a  member 
of  that  university  commit  an  offence  of  the  most  aggra* 
vated  nature  against  a  helpless  unoffending  fellow-crea- 
ture, no  redress  can  be  obtained  against  the  offender,  but 
in  the  court  of  the  university  to  which  he  belongs,  for 
should  he  be  sued  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
he  may  plead  his  privilege  of  being  sued  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  court,  in  abatement  of  the  action  (of  which 
odious  evasion  of  justice  the  members  of  the  universities 
seldom  omit  to  avail  themselves,)  the  university  of  course 
claims  conusance  of  the  cause,  and  the  injured  party  is 
obliged  to  pursue  the  offender  into  the  university  court, 
and  consequently,  is  compelled  to  carry  his  witnesses 
thither,  although  they  may  be  resident  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  island — a  circumstance  admirably  contrived 
to  evade  justice,  and  which  evidently  shews  the  impolicy 
of  the  privilege  complained  of,  as  every  friendless  un- 
protected man  is  thereby  disenabled  from  bringing  his 
oppressor  to  punishment,  who,  escaping  with  impunity,  is 
emboldened  to  a  repetition  of  his  outrages  and  offences 
against  the  weak  and  harmless  part  of  his  fellow-men. 
You  will  certainly  be  disposed  to  think  that  this  state- 
ment is  nothing  but  the  creature  of  a  heated  imagination, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  I  think  I  hear  you  ex- 
claim *e  And  is  not  justice  to  be  found  in  the  privileged 
courts  of  the  universities."  Are  not  the  constituent 
members  of  those  courts  as  well  qualified  as  the  judges  of 
the  courts  are,  which  are  regulated  by  the  lawTs  of  the 
land,  to  investigate  evidence,  to  detect  falsehood,  and  to 
elicit  truth  ?  Can  not  the  one  be  equally  as  impartial  and 
unbiassed  by  the  selfish  prejudices  of  the  heart  as  the 
other  ?  Surely  those  who  preside  over  the  sacred  fanes 
of  learning— who  attend  the  fountain  of  pure  religion— 
are  employed  iu  the  ministration  of  its  offices— in  preach- 
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ing  Christian  charity,  forgiveness,  and  righteousness^-* 
and  in  rearing  the  youth  of  this  great  empire  to  the  love 
of  justice,  of  truth,  and  of  virtue.  Surely  such  men  can 
never  sacrifice  to  the  base  feelings  of  local  prejudices  and 
local  attachments,  the  character  of  administering  impar- 
tial and  substantial  justice,  in  all  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  authority* 'although 
one  of  the  parties  at  issue  should  not  be  fortunate  enough 
to  belong  to  their  body.  Surely  this  can  never  be  the 
case  ?  I  cannot — I  will  not  harbour  such  a  thought 
Facts  alone  shall  convince  me."  Let  facts  then,  Sir* 
speak  for  themselves.  Ask  any  one  who  has  been  in- 
jured or  insulted  by  an  university  man,  whether  he  feels 
disposed  to  seek  for  redress  in  the  university  courts  ? 
His  answer  will  be,  (for  I  can  speak  from  experience,)-— 
"  Sooner  than  I  will  add  'to  my  calamity  the  certainty  of 
being  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision,  for  my  folly  in 
expecting  redress  in  a  court  which  is  governed  by  laws 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  which  seldom  or  never 
decides  but  in  favour  oi  its  body,  I  will  endeavor  to 
forget  the  injury  which  I  have  sustained.  I  will  leave 
the  vindication  qf  my  cause  to  the  mercy  of  a  just  God, 
I  will  forget  that  the  ministers  of  his  word  and  his  will 
can,  in  their  dealings  with  his  creatures,  be  influenced  by 
partiality,  caprice,  or  injustice. "  This,  Sir,  would  be 
his  declaration — Let  those  who  have  suffered  from  uni- 
versity intolerance  and  injustice,  judge  of  its  truth  and 
accuracy. 

Causes,  Sir,  calculated  to  give  birth  to  these  reflec- 
tions, are  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence  in  our  univer* 
sity  towns.  But  the  outrage,  attended  with  the  most 
aggravated  circumstances,  which  has  happened  within 
the  means  of  my  knowledge,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday  the  11th  instant. — The  facts  are  briefly  these: 
■ — A  gentleman  of  unblemished  character,  a  member  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  who  is  not  unknown  in  the  literary 
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world,  having  occasion  to  visit  Oxford  on  business,  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  viewing    the  colleges  and 
public  buildings  of  the  university.     In  the  course  of  his 
rambles,  he  was  asked  several   impertinent  questions  by 
one  of  the  undergraduates  of  .Merton  college,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  inn,  at  which  he  had  put  up,  some  of 
the  members  of  that  college,  had,  in  company  with  a  po- 
lice officer,  been  making  enquiries  respecting  him,  and  his 
object  in  going  to  Oxford. — Coupling  together  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  proposed  to  him,  and  the  nature  of 
the  enquiries  made  at  the  inn,  he  could  not  mistake  their 
meaning.     Indignant   at  the  foul  imputation  which  he 
clearly  saw  was  intended  to  be  cast  upon  his  character, 
he  immediately  went  down  to  the  college  for  an  expla- 
nation, when  the  college  gates  were  shut  upon  him,  and 
for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  was  detain- 
ed in  custody,  insulted  and   irritated  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner ;  accused  of  being  a  thief,  although  the 
men  of  Merton   had  some  hours  previously  ascertained 
his  character,  and  that  the  robbery  had  been  committed 
two  days  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Oxford,  and  that  the 
police  officer  who  was  in  the  college  stepped  up  and 
said  "  that  is  a  gentleman  of  fair  character ;  I  have  made 
enquiries  respecting  him,  and  find  him  to  be  a  respecta- 
ble man."     These,  Sir,  are  the  outlines  of  this   most 
atrocious  injury  and  outrage.     Should  you  be  inclined  to 
insert  the  particulars  of  it  in  your  miscellany,  I   will 
transmit  them  to  you  authenticated  with  the  signature 
and  place  of  the  party  who  has  sustained  the  injury,  if 
you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  insert  a  hint  signifying  your 
wish  among  the  notices  to  your  correspondents.     I  beg, 
Sir,  also  to  apprize  you  that  the  case   has  been  laid    be- 
fore Mr.  Tidd,  the  counsel,  for  his  opinion,  who  regrets 
that  no  redress  can  be  obtained  for  this  aggravated  inju- 
ry,   but  in  the  Vice-chancellor's  court.     That  redress 
which  wounded  honour  flies  to  as  its  last  consolation, 
has  been  denied  this  much-injured  man  from  the  dastard- 
ly and  evasive  conduct  of  his  persecutors. 
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As,  Sir,  you  have  ever  manfully  stood  forward  as  the 
detector  of  odious  and  pernicious  abuses  and  institutions, 
the  defender  of  the  just  and  undoubted  right  of  English- 
men, I  hope  that  you  will  give  all  the  publicity  to  this 
affair  which  your  publication  enables  you  to  do. 
Perhaps  some  honest  independent  member  of  parliament 
may  undertake  the  task  of  investigating  the  legality,  or 
at  least  the  propriety  of  those  rules  and  customs  by 
which  the  members  of  a  free  constitution  are  deprived 
of  their  inalienable  rights  and  privileges. 

Should  no  patriotic  representative  of  the  people  be  found 
willing  to  take  up  the  matter,  perhaps  the  publicity  thus 
given  to  this  infamous  transaction  will  give  their  im- 
pulse to  popular  feeling  as  may  induce  parties  entitled 
to  plead  their  privilege  of  being  sued  in  the  university 
courts,  or  in  other  words,  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  their  outrages  and  offences,  and  which  certainly  would 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them,  had  they  submitted  to 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  their  country,  from  availing 
themselves  in  future,  of  so  odious  and  unjust  a  plea. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  W* 

15,  Walnut-tree-Walk,  Lambeth  t 
Feb.  20th,  1815 


THEATRICAL    REVIEW. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Very  little  novelty  has  been  produced  during  the 
present  month.  In  addition  to  her  former  characters 
Miss  O'Neill  has  appeared  in  Mrs.  Haller,  in  the  Stran- 
ger; and  afforded  fresh  proofs,  if  fresh  proofs  were 
needed,  of  her  pathetic  powers.  The  play  itself  is  ridi- 
culously improbable  in   its  incidents,  feeble  in  its  Ian- 
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guage,  and  absurd  in  its  sentiments,  containing  the  very 
worst  of  the  many  bad  specimens  of  German  morality. 
It  is  impossible  to  listen  without  disgust  to  the  perpetual 
trickling  stream  of  sensibility  which  pervades  every  scene 
of  this  drama,  and  yet  from  the  romantic  and  virtuous 
suffering  of  the  Stranger  himself,  with  the  repentant  sor- 
rows of  his  wife,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  excites  a 
degree  of  interest  in  the  spectator  which,  not  even  its 
multiplied  defects,  can  wholly  subdue.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  domestic  life,  and  that  alone  is  sure  to  command 
more  sympathy  than  any  other  condition  of  suffering. 
Every  man  thinks  he  might  feel  as  the  Stranger ;  and 
every  woman  hopes  that  if  she  transgressed  she  would 
atone  for  it  with  as  much  meekness  and  voluntary  humi- 
liation as  Mrs.  Haller  exhibits.  A  strumpet  queen, 
and  a  cornuted  king,  would  certainly  affect  us  less,  be- 
cause as  we  can  only  remotely  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  so  far  elevated  above  us,  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
they  have  lenatives  and  consolation  within  their  reach, 
which  are  unattainable  by  humbler  beings.  While,  how- 
ever, we  are  thus  made  to  love  the  offender,  though  de- 
testing the  offence,  the  cause  of  virtue  suffers  :  because 
we  lose  our  perception  of  the  crime  in  onr  pity  for  its 
results.  Jeremy  Collier  has  well  observed  in  the  preface 
to  his  "View  of  the  English  staLre,"  that  "  as  good  and 
evil  are  different  in  themselves,  so  they  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferently marked  ;  to  confound  them  in  speech  is  the  way 
to  confound  them  in  practice.  Ill  qualities,  ought  to 
haye  ill  names,  to  prevent  their  being  catching."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  lady  who  hardly  blushes  to  hear 
of  hzvfaux-panx,  would  shrink  with  horror  if  she  were 
called  a  whore  ;  and  a  man  who  merely  laments  that  he 
has-  been  unfortunate  in  a  violated  bed,  would  rouse 
with  indignation  to  hear  himself  broadly  denominated  a 
cuckold.  Hence  the  practical  danger  from  the  gilded 
immorality  of  German  plays  ;  and  hence  too  the  evil  con- 
sequence of  perverting  the  character  of  actions  in  them» 
selves  base  and  dishonorable. 
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With  respect  to  Miss  O'Neill's  performance  of  Mrs, 
Haller,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
only  one  of  her  characters  which  strikes  us  as  being  per- 
fect :  but  she  will  permit  us  to  add  that  we  do  not  think 
she  will  regard  this  as  any  great  compliment  to  her  ta- 
lents. It  is  one  thing  to  play  Malbrook  with  accuracy,, 
and  another  to  perform  one  of  Mozart's  concertos.  Mrs. 
Haller  demands  no  extraordinary  powers  ;  the  quiet  ele- 
gance of  secluded  life  is  all  need  be  displayed  in  the  first 
scenes,  and  the  repentant  sorrow  of  a  guilty  wife,  all 
that  the  concluding  ones  require.  We  admit,  indeed^ 
that  she  displays  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  exqui- 
site skill ;  but  we  also  contend  that  the  skill  itself  is  ne- 
cessarily of  a  subordinate  quality.  Her  personal  endow- 
ments appear  to  great  advantage  in  the  character ;  and 
almost  justify  the  impassioned  burst  of  feeling  in  which 
her  husband  pardons  her  when  he  rushes  into  her  arms. 

Mr.  Young,  in  the  Stranger,  pleased  us  infinitely  less 
than  Kemble,  He  did  not  diffuse  over  it  that  unbroken 
tint  of  melancholy  which  nothing  could  remove,  nor  even 
for  a  moment  disturb.  His  solemnity  of  manner  seemed 
to  be  a  disguise  which  he  wore  to  suit  his  seclusion  : 
-while  in  Kemble  it  appeared  to  grow  out  of  the  suffering* 
of  a  wounded  heart.  Liston,  in  Peter,  was  incomparably 
comic. 

A  new  musical  piece,  called  Brother  and  Sister,  was 
produced  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  was  successfully 
received.  It  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  amusement;  and 
supported  by  the  acting  of  Liston  and  Fawcett,  with  the 
vocal  powers  of  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Matthews,  and  Mrs, 
Liston,  it  could  hardly  miscarry.  Miss  Stephens  sings 
an  echo  song  in  the  first  act,  in  imitation  of  one  which 
Braham  introduced  last  year  into  the  opera  of  Narenskyr 
and  she  manages  it  better  than  even  Braham  did  his.  The 
effect  was  truly  magical,  and  exhibited  wonderful  powers 
of  voice.  Miss  Matthews  also  sang  a  very  pretty  song  in 
the  first  act,  which  was  loudly  and  deservedly  encored. 
This  lady  improves  greatly.    There  is  a  spriteliiiess  and 
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grace  in  her  acting  which  we  always  witness  with  de- 
light. 

Mathews  made  his  first  appearance  since  his  severe 
accident,  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  in  the  character  of  Buskin,  in 
Killing  no  Murder.  He  is  still  lame,  and  we  feaf  he 
will  never  wholly  recover  from  it.  He  was  enthusiastically 
received  ;  and  he  repaid  the  welcome  by  a  display  of 
rich  and  original  acting.     His  mimicry  is  astonishing. 

The  Oratorios  have  commenced  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ashley!,  and  have  been  well  attended.  Miss  Stephens, 
Mrs.  Salmon,  Braham,  and  Bartleman,  are  among  the 
singers  who  are  engaged. 

DRURY  LANE. 

The  experience  of  each  successive  month  but  adds  to 
the  lamentable  conviction,  so  strongly  impressed  upon  our 
mind,  that  dramatic  genius  is  at  present  at  a  very  low  ebb 
in  this  country.  Of  legitimate  theatrical  writers — writers 
whose  productions  will  stand  the  test  of  sound  criticism, 
and  impartial  analysis,  there  is  in  fact  an  absolute  dearth. 
What  little  novelty  has  been  produced  in  this  line,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  season,  consists  (with 
only  one  exception)  of  garbled  translations,  or  awkward 
imitations  from  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  stage* 
For  the  amusement  of  the  nursery,  the  managers  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre  brought  forward,  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, a  pantomime — they  have  since,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  month,  enriched  their  theatrical  stock  in  trade  with  a 
Ballet! 

Miss  Walstein  has  added,  since  our  last  publication^ 
two  more  parts  to  her  range  of  characters  in  genteel  co- 
medy. Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  she  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  London  boards,  as  the  representative  of  Rosa- 
lind, in  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  As  you  like  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  applause  with  which  she  was  received, 
by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience,  she  repeated  the 
part  on  the  7th.  With  equal  success  she  sustained  the 
character  of  LadyTownley,  in  the  Provoked  Husband, 
on  Friday,  Feb.  3,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  took 
her  leave  of  the  metropolitan  stage  in  the  same  part.  To 
break  the  bruised  reed,  is  not  consonant  with  our  habits  or 
feelings — we  shall  therefore  let  fall  the  curtain  on  her  pre- 
tensions, and  sincerely  wish  she  may  make  more  powerful 
hold  on  public  favor  and  patronage,  in  the  sister-kingdom, 
to  which  she  has  now  returned. 

Miss  Lydia  Kelly,  whose  promising  debut  on  the  board* 
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of  Drury-lane,  in  the  part  of  Juliet,  we  noticed  with  be^ 
fitting  commendation,  in  our  last  number,  has  likewise 
been  encouraged  to  essay  her  talents  in  a  new  part.  She 
appeared  on  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  as  the  representative  of 
Ophelia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Her  delineation  of 
that  interesting  character  was  not  derogatory  of  the  fa- 
vorable impression  she  made,  by  her  former  personation 
of  Juliet.  The  timidity  and  embarrassment  under  which 
she  laboured,  in  her  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience,  and  on  which  topic  we  had  occasion  to  ani- 
madvert, in  our  preceding  number,  have  evidently  given 
way  to  encouragement,  and  its  natural  consequence,  an 
increased  confidence  in  her  own  powers.  When  we  con- 
sider her  extreme  youth,  and  the  arduous  career  in  which 
she  has  engaged,  we  augur  much  future  excellence,  from 
the  fostering  hand  of  time,  and  the  wholesome  lessons  of 
experience.  It  is  with  intellectual,  as  with  the  natural 
growth — assiduous  culture  is  requisite  to  improve  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Keans  Reuben  Glenroy. — Monday,  Feb.  13,  was 
yepresented  for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre,  Mr.  Morton's 
comedy  of  Town  and  Country.  This  play  owes  its  in- 
troduction on  the  Drury-lane  boards  to  the  desire  of  ex- 
hibiting Mr.  Kean  in  a  new  character,  to  wit,  that  of 
Reuben  Glenroy.  This  is  a  part  not  equally  nor  uni- 
formly adapted  for  his  powers.  In  the  tender  interview 
between  Reuben  and  the  lovely  Rosalie  Somers,  in  the 
first  act,  Mr.  Kean  does  not  appear  to  advantage.  Scenes 
which  require  a  display  of  the  gentler  affections  ;  where 
tenderness,  amiability,  and  sweetness  are  to  be  pour- 
trayed,  little  harmonize  with  the  leading  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Kean's  manner  and  style  of  acting.  There  is  a 
certain  indefinable  something  about  Mr.  Kean,  not  in 
the  least  in  unison  with  the  softer  workings  of  love. 
Hence  we  must  candidly  confess  we  never  experience 
any  pleasure  from  his  personation  of  its  calm  and  tran- 
quil  emotions.  But  when  this  mighty,  this  ali-subduing 
passion  is  wound  up  to  the  height  and  ne  plus  ultra  of 
heroic  expression  ;  when  the  violence,  the  ardour,  the 
vehemence,  and  uncontrolable  impetuosity  of  strong  de- 
sire is  exhibited,  then  indeed  Mr.  Kean  rises  with  the 
part,  then  he  swells,  mounts,  and  overflows,  like  a  tor- 
rent, fed  by  sudden  streams,  when  whirlwinds  rack  the 
affrighted  air,  when  the  tempest  rages,  and  the  opening 
sluices  of  the  sky  descend  in  copious  streams  from  the 
mountains'  tops. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  Mr:  Kean,  in  the 
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scene  where  he  learns  the  flight  and  supposed  infidelity 
of  his  dear  Rosalie.  To  add  to  the  atrocity  of  this  oc- 
currence, and  still  more  violently  agonize  his  outraged 
feelings,  it  is  Plastic,  the  man  whom  he  has  hut  just 
snatched  from  the  grave,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  who 
repays  this  benefit  by  the  most  horrible  ingratitude; 
who  robs  him  of  his  mistress;  in  return  for  such  sig- 
nal favours,  such  rare  disinterested  generosity.  Here  Mr. 
Kean  literally  electrifies  the  audience — he  enters  perfectly 
into  the  situation  of  the  part  he  personates,  and  his  de- 
lineation is  just,  because  he  acts  from  feeling,  and  feeling 
always  is  analogous  with  nature. 

Great  beauties  likewise  characterize  his  interview  with 
his  deluded  brother,  in  the  gambling-house.  When 
Capt.  Glenroy,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  meditates  self-murder, 
and  already  points  the  weapon  to  the  breast,  with  what 
eagerness  does  Mr.  Kean  arrest  his  desperate  hand — with 
what  a  masterly  transition  of  tone,  of  look,  of  gesture,  he 
utters  the  words  "  Suicide!    madman!  brother!" 

The  interview  with  the  false,  perfidious  Plastic,  which 
immediately  follows  that  with  his  brother,  abounds  with 
exquisite  touches.  The  manner  in  which  he  gradually 
sets  before  this  vile  seducer  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt, 
is  a  climax  of  excellence.  Unfeeling  as  the  villain  is,  his 
heart  is  irresistibly  wrung  and  tortured  by  the  consci- 
ousness of  guilt.  Mr.  Kean  is  here  quite  at  home.  Fas- 
tidious criticism  might  perhaps  reproach  him,  with  giv- 
ing into  exaggeration  ;  with  over-acting  the  part,  and 
having  too  much  recourse  to  pantomimic  aid  ;  but  the 
general  character  of  excellence,  which  pervades  this  part 
of  his  performance,  scarcely  allows  the  candid  observer 
to  notice  slight  and  venial  errors. 

Viewing  therefore  Mr.  Kean's  personation  of  Reuben 
Glenroy,  in  the  aggregate,  we  feel  no  hesitation  to  de- 
clare, that  it  is  a  most  consummate  and  impressive  spe- 
cimen ol  histrionic  talent.  The  audience,  which  was 
both  numerous  and  elegant,  appeared  decidedly  to  share 
the  same  opinion.  For  never  do  we  remember  to  have 
witnessed  more  tumultuous,  prolonged,  and  reiterated 
plaudits.  It  was,  literally  speaking,  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plause, and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  town  to  witness 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Kean,  in  this  new  character,  that 
even  the  upper  boxes  were  crouded  to  overflow  at  a  very 
early  hour. 

Lent -Oratorios — Although  the  exhibition  of  theatrical 
pieces,  gave  way,  at  both  theatres,  to  the  performance 
of  sacred  music,  on  Monday,  Jan.  30.  being  the  anni- 
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versary  of  the  decaputatidn   of  Charles  I.  the  regular 
Oratorio  season  did  not  commence  till  Friday,  Feb.  10. 

At  Drury-lane,  the  Oratorios  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Sir  George  Smart.  They  have  been  hither- 
to conducted  with  much  ability.  Great  taste  is  display- 
ed in  the  manner  of  fitting  up  of  the  stage  for  these 
musical  performances.  The  accessary  scenery  is  at  once 
elegant  and  appropriate.  The  paintings,  in  imitation 
of  stained  glass  ,  produce  a  very  striking  effect,  and  con- 
tribute eminently  to  heighten  the  solemn  appearance  of 
the  scene,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  gothic  cathedral. 
In  point  of  novelty,  the  engagement  of  Madame  Sessi, 
from  the  Opera-house  ranks,  among-  the  leading  sources 
of  attraction.  Her  voice  is  clear,  distinct,  powerful, 
sonorous,  and  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree.  What 
affords  us  peculiar  satisfaction,  is  to  find  her  entirely 
divested  of  that  affectation,  which  frequently  mars  the 
professional  exertions  of  the  votaries  of  the  Italian  school. 
She  has  likewise  none  of  that  violent  effort,  which  ope- 
rates as  a  powerful  drawback,  on  the  delight  we  should 
otherwise  experience,  by  putting  the  hearer  in  pain  for 
the  singers,  whose  vocal  beauties  seem  to  cost  them  so 
much  personal  labour.  She  is  truly  an  accomplished  sin- 
ger, and  amply  merits  the  applauses  with  which  she  is, 
on  every  fresh  appearance,  honoured. 

Another  acquisition  from  the  Opera,  is  Mons.  Gra'am. 
This  gentleman  sings  with  great  ease  and  confidence. 
His  voice  is  remarkably  fine,  rich,  powerful,  and  uni- 
formly distinct.  Sir  George  Smart  has  indeed  neglected 
nothing  to  secure  a  preference  to  his  undertaking.  The 
Grand  Battle  Sinfonia,  descriptive  of  the  grand  Victory 
gained  at  Vittoria,  by  the  armies  under  the  command  of 
Field-marshal,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  attract  an  overflowing  house.  It  is  the  compo- 
sion  of  the  celebrated  Beethoven,  who  has  dedicated  the 
manuscript  copy  to  the  Prince  Regent — by  whose  per- 
mission, it  is  performed  at  Drury-lane.  It  affords  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  marvellous  imitative  power 
of  music.  The  march  of  the  two  armies,  each  to  a 
favorite  national  air — the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  roar  of  cannon — the  consequent 
defeat,  and  retrtat  of  the  French,  together  with  the  tri- 
umphal rejoicings  of  the  victorious  British  army,  to  the 
national  air  ol  "  God  save  the  King* — are  conceived  and 
executed  in  a  masteriy  style. 
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A  further  Continuation  of  the  New  Dictionary  will  appear 
in  our  next. 

The  Letter  of  S.  P.  from  Ipswich,   is  inadmissible. 

"  Veritas"  shall  hear  from  us  through  the  channel  he  has 

suggested. 

We  should  be  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  ofAristar~ 
chus,  but  it  would  involve  too  marked  a  deviation  from  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  Scourge  is  conducted. 

The  favors  of  Eudoxia  have  been  received,  and  are  under 
consideration. 


An   Ifdt  a-JSuit  to  k.^U  3p 


J&e,    J'Ctqk;  Winds  of  Jficmck^    blowing    Events  from.  ccSC  au-asifc^s 


THE 


SCOURGE. 


APRIL  %    1815. 


WONDERS!    WONDERS!!   WONDERS!!! 


The  WONDERS  of  the  LITTLE  WORLD;    or,   The 

Regeneration  of  the  Great  Nation  ! 


Mr.  Editor, 

Am  I  in  a  dream  ?  Are  these  things  which  trouble  me 
the  unsubstantial  visions  of  a  trance?  Are  they  the  crea- 
tions of  a  distempered  brain,  the  craziness  of  disorga- 
nized fancy,  the  floating  shadows  of  bewildered  reason  ? 
Is  the  return  of  Buonaparte  to  Paris  a  political  hoax,  to 
answer  the  ministerial  purposes  of  ways  and  means  ?  or 
another  Stock  Exchange  conspiracy  against  the  funds? 
Have  mercy  upon  me !  my  pulse  is  up  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  while  omnium  is  at  ten  per  cent  discount.  A 
deadly  fever  rages  in  my  veins,  while  a  cold  and  cheer- 
less prospect  is  presented  to  my  eyes.  My  brain  is  con- 
suming by  delirium,  while  contractors  are  deliberately 
calculating  the  advantage  of  a  new  war,  and  retired 
officers  are  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  full  pay.  In  vain, 
like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  do  I  point  out  to  them  that 
their  sport  is  my  death.  I  tell  them  I  have  parted  with 
my  coat,  my  waistcoat,  and  my  breeches,  but  that  I 
cannot  spare  my  shirt ;  and  yet  they  persist  in  taking 
it  from  my  back;  they  tell  me  that  Buonaparte  has 
escaped  from  Elba,  that  that  sanguinary  tyrant  has  tra- 
velled in  seven-leagued  boots  to  Paris,  and  driven  the  roy- 
alists like  a  flock  of  cackling  geese,  from  the  capital,  'ere 
their  wings  were  fledged.     They  tell  me  that  I  must  go 
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to  war  again  in  support  of  the  Bourbon  cause,  and  that  I 
must  cut  the  throats  of  fifty  or  hundred  thousand  French- 
men, because  they  are  traitors  to  themselves.  Now  it 
appears  very  singular  to  me,  that  I  should  be  compelled 
to  busy  myself  in  affairs  that  do  not  concern  me.  I  can- 
not understand  in  wnat  the  honour  of  the  French  nation 
concerns  my  own  ;  or  what  I  have  to  do  with  their 
choice  of  a  sovereign ;  whether  they  think  proper  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  a  Bourbon,  or  the  reign  of  a  Buona- 
parte. Of  this  I  am  well  assured,  that  they  will  both  be 
inclined  to  have  peace  with  me,  if  I  am  inclined  to  listen 
to  it;  but  I  am  told,  that  I  must  go  to  war  to  preserve 
my  reputation  for  magnanimity,  at  the  expence  of  sound 
policy  ;  that  I  must  keep  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe 
(mark— all  those  that  are  legitimate)  in  my  pay  ;  depen- 
dents upon  my  purse  ;  devouring  locusts  upon  my  estate  ;■ 
and  all  this  for  what  ?  an  empty  bubble  !  a  foolish  good- 
natured  name \  which  is  to  arrive  at  its  climax  in  my 
ruin. 

A  few  days  ago  I  found  myself  tied  to  a  pillar  they 
call  the  Constitution.  My  brain  was  dreadfully  confused  v 
I  think  I  must  have  been  dreaming.  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  who  were  forcing  down  my 
throat  a  bill,  known  as  the  Corn  Bill ;  a  sort  of  parodox, 
which,  by  regulating  the  price  of  bread  at  a  high  stan* 
dard,  is  rationally  considered  as  an  excellent  method  of 
keeping  it  at  a  low  price!  I  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  I 
petitioned,  but  to  no  effect;  and  I  was  told  that  my 
efforts  were  like  those  of  a  peevish  child,  who  would 
not  take  his  physic,  so  they  coaxed  me— not  with  a  lump? 
©f  sugar,  but— a  bayonet.  Well,  Sir,  about  the  same 
time  one  of  my  worthy  champions  of  civil  liberty,  who 
had  exceeded  the  defined  rules  and  Jaw  of  peculation,, 
made  his  escape  from  the  Bilboes,  to  the  surprize  of  the 
knowing  ones,  and  the  confusion  of  bis  gaoler.  Know- 
ing the  value  of  a  porter  butt,  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  adopted  it  as  the  popular  vehicle  of  his 
flight,  and  sallied  forth  from  captivity  amid  the  exhilirat- 
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■  i tig  perfumes  of  this  favourite  beverage.  "  His  name 
shall  smell  sweet  for  ever  L"  but  lo,  instead  of  taking  his 
passage  for  Elba,  besought  the  Society  of  Incurables  at 
St.  Stephen's,  and  was  actually  conducted  back,  not  to 
the  new  bedlam,  but  to  the  honorable  fraternity  of  El- 
lenborough  college,  where  he  was  received  with  all  due 
honors  by  his  particular  friend  the  Marshal!  who  in- 
stantly accommodated  him  with  a  convenient  room, 
without  a  fire,  lest  he  might  do  himself  an  injury,  by 
sitting  cross-legged  in  meditation  too  near  the  grate ; 
without  a  window,  lest  the  day-light  should  be  too  power- 
ful for  his  eyes;  and  strongly  barricadoed  and  guarded, 
lest  he  should  be  interrupted  by  visitors  !  On  hearing  of 
this  event  I  confess  to  you  I  was  as  much  puzzled  as  on 
the  business  of  the  parodoxical  corn  bill.  I  thought  it  a 
singular  birth  for  a  senator,  and  I  thought  the  conduct 
of  this  champion  altogether  as  extraordinary.  But  the 
vision  of  Buonaparte,  for  the  most  part,  engrossed  my 
senses,  and  paralized  my  faculties.  This  ci-devant  exile, 
resuming  the  imperial  dignities  of  France,  overthrowing 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  a  day,  and  threatening  to  shake 
the  European  globe  again,  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  re- 
freshed gladiator,  is  too  much  for  my  poor  head  to 
bear  ;  it  whirls  again  with  the  events  which  .the  high 
winds  of  the  present  month  have  blown.  I  shake  with 
terror  under  their  immediate  influence,  and  under  the 
apprehension  of  their  probable  results.  I  am  too  much 
exhausted  to  renew  the  war.  I  am  worn  down  into  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption — but  the  soldier  and  con- 
tractor are  unfortunately  my  advisers  and  physicians,  and 
they  persist  in  it,  that  by  consenting  to  lose  more  blood 
and  parting  with  my  shirt,  are  the  only  safe  expedients  I 
can  resort  to,  and  will  prove  effectual  restoratives.  In 
this  dilemma,  Sir,  I  crave  the  assistance  of  your  opinion 
and  interest  in  my  behalf.  And  with  all  possible  respect, 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  your  very  obedient, 
but  truly  miserable  friend, 

John  Bull. 


(     24(5     ) 
BUONAPARTE'S  RETURN  TO  PARIS. 


There  are  some  topics  and  events  which  equally 
baffle  the  speculation  of  the  meanest  and  most  exalted 
powers  ;  and  by  the  evident  astonishment  and  perplexity 
with  which  they  are  regarded  by  loftier  minds,  render 
such  humble  mortals  as  ourselves,  content  with  the 
share  of  reason  Providence  has  bestowed.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  events,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  are  well  calculated  by  their  recollection  to  humble 
the  confidence  of  pretending  sagacity,  and  the  intellec- 
tual pride  of  those  to  whom  the  public  voice  has  attri- 
buted the  highest  mental  acquisitions.  We  have  been 
born  in  a  time  of  wonders,  in  which  all  the  usual  prin- 
ciples of  human  calculation ;  all  that  learning  has  taught, 
or  philosophy  enquired,  has  only  contributed  to  exem- 
plify the  errors  of  human  fallibility  ;  scarcely  a  predic- 
tion has  been  made,  a  result  fortold,  or  a  consequence 
deduced,  that  has  not  involved  many  thousands  of  inge- 
nious reasoners,  in  all  the  contrarieties  of  absurdity. 
Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  the  only  individual 
whose  conjectures  were  justified  by  their  fulfilment; 
the  prophecies  of  Pitt  only  succeeded  each  other  in  their 
prolific  parturition,  to  be  dispelled  at  the  first  approach 
of  truth  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  equally  unfortunate.  The 
former  was  always  mistaken  as  to  particulars,  the  latter 
is  found  to  have  been  erroneous  in  his  general  reasonings. 
If  the  mightiest  masters,  therefore,  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, policy,  and  eloquence,  were  baffled  in  their  endea- 
vours to  calculate  the  progress  and  consequence  of  the 
recent  unparalleled  events,  what  must  be  the  wonder3 
the  perplexity,  and  the  terror  which  overwhelm  the 
helpless  witlings  who  have  succeeded  them,  at  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  more  wonderful  than  Quintus 
(Jurtius,  or  Livy  ;  has  recorded  more  dreadful  in  its  first 
aspect  than  all  the  other  visitations  by  which  the  world  has 
been  afflicted  since  the  deluge,  more  rapid  than  the  volu- 
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bility  of  Castlereagh,  and  more  unexpected  than  modesty 
from  Croker,  or  brilliance  from  Vansittart. — It  would 
be  useless,  therefore,  and  presumptuous,  knowing  as 
we  do,  that  our  gracious  Regent,  his  Prime  Minister,  and 
his  Chanceller,  are  utterly  confounded  and  amazed  at  the 
intelligence  of  this  most  unexpected  event,  receiyed  only  a 
few  hours  after  Lord  Castlereagh's  prophecies  of"  a  long 
career  of  peace  and  prosperity,"  to  assume  an  intelligence 
and  facility  of  peeping  into  futurity  which  is  not  posses- 
sed by  our  first  magistrates  and  our  statesmen.  To  con- 
jecture the  final  result  of  the  late  occurrence,  depends  so 
much  on  a  great  variety  of  other  contingences  as  to 
elude  calculation,  and  equally  leaves  the  senator  and  the 
author  to  all  the  latitude  of  conjecture.  Whether  Aus- 
tria has,  or  has  not  participated  in  the  late  revolution, 
whether  she  will,  or  will  not  secede  from  the  coalition, 
whether  Buonaparte  be,  or  be  not  able  to  advance  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  before  the  allied  troops  are  assem- 
bled to  impede  his  progress,  are  questions  which  must  all 
be  answered  before  we  arrive  even  at  the  threshold  to 
probability. 

Yet  should  the  fate  of  Europe  be  ultimately  decided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  repetition  of  bloodshed  and 
disorder  no  longer  possible,  we  should  not  much  regret 
the  alarm  into  which  the  allies  have  been  thrown,  or 
the  advance  of  Buonaparte  to  Paris.  We  think  that  this 
last  and  most  striking  lesson,  must,  have  considerable 
influence  in  recalling  the  allied  sovereigns  to  a  sense  of  their 
true  interests,  in  teaching  them  that  justice  and  honor 
are  the  only  final  and  unalterable  security  of  monarchs 
and  nations;  and  in  dispelling  that  arbitrary  self-confi- 
dence which  led  them,  in  the  pride  of  their  strength,  to 
inflict  humiliation,  slavery,  and  disgrace  on  millions  of 
their  fellow-men.  Should  the  present  alliance  proceed 
unbroken,  and  be  attended  by  ultimate  success :  still  that 
success  will  not  be  attained  without  a  protracted  contest, 
and  an  arduous  and  sanguinary  struggle.  The  allied  sove- 
reigns will  retire  from  their  hard-earned  victory  to  a  se- 
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cond  Congress  with  pretensions  less  lofty,  hearts  less 
selfish,  policy  more  noble,  and  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  their  subjects,  impressed  by  afflicting  experi- 
ence. The  lesson  will  be  more  forcibly  inculcated,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  see  developed,  in  actual  practice,  the 
passions  which  their  misconduct  has  excited  in  the  dis- 
united Saxons,  the  enslaved  Polanders,  and  the  oppressed 
Italians.  They  will  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
sacrifice  temporary  aggrandizement  to  permanent  tran- 
quillity. 

To  our  own  country  the  approaching  contest,  with  all  its 
evils,  will  not  arrive  without  its  attendant  benefits.  We 
must  either  remain  at  peace,  or  retrenchment  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  placemen,  the  pensioners,  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves, must  prepare  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  reve- 
nues, and  the  court  to  circumscribe  its  expenditure  within 
the  bounds  of  decorous  ceconomy.  The  projected  im- 
provements at  the  west  end  of  the  town  have  already  been 
countermanded  by  the  Prince  Regent,  since  the  receipt  of 
the  late  intelligence;  further  reforms  in  every  department 
of  the  state  will  be  required  to  alleviate  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  and  defray  the  expenditure,  necessary  in  ano- 
ther contest;  and  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of 
national  debt,  and  the  addition  to  our  burthens  while  the 
contest  lasts,  we  do  not  regard  the  temporary  pressure  of 
expence,  if  it  be  productive  (as  Heaven  grant  it  may) 
of  general  and  permanent  retrenchment. 


A  Query— to  the  Grand  Congress  at  Vienna. 

Ye   Sovereign  sages,  on  the  spot, 
Pray  can  you  tell  the  reason  why, 

When  Boney  in  a  cage  you  got, 

You  left  him  wings  wherewith  tojly  ? 

The  Eagle  now  once  more  got  loose, 
Your  flocks  will  at  his  leisure  fleece  ; 

While  all  the  world  will  ask,  what  use 
To  try  to  save  a  set  of — Geese  ? 


(     249     ) 
DESCRIPTION  of  the  CITY  of  BRUSSELS. 


The  undisguised  regret  and  discontent,  manifested  by 
the  French  nation  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Belgium  from  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  these  fertile  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of 
Holland,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  attached 
to  their  possession,  by  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries.  Brus- 
sels, the  capital,  was  emancipated  from  the  French  yoke, 
on  the  1st  of  February  of  the  former  year.  Posterity 
will,  with  difficulty,  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  single 
Cossack,  reputed  one  of  the  boldest  of  his  tribe,  rode 
into  this  great  and  populous  city,  at  mid-day ;  gal.lopped 
directly  to  the  square,  where  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
troops  were  assembled  under  arms,  attacked  and  threw 
from  their  horse  several  of  the  Polish  lancers,  and  finally 
drove  them  out  of  the  town.  Not  content  with  this  dar- 
ing and  almost  incredible  exploit,  the  Cossack  pursued 
the  fugitives  through  the  gates,  when  some  of  them  faced 
about,  and  with  their  rifles  lodged  a  ball  in  his  forehead. 
Still  the  Cossack  kept  his  seat  on  horseback;  he  was 
joined  by  two  more  of  his  nation,  and  brought  into  town 
to  be  received  in  the  military  hospital.  It  was  not  till 
on  their  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  when  his  comrades 
alighted  to  assist  in  carrying  him  into  the  hospital,  that 
they  discovered  that  their  countryman  was  dead. 

As  Brussels  has  latterly  been  so  much  resorted  to  by 
the  English,  the  troops  of  which  nation  are  still  in  gar- 
rison there,  some  description  of  this  great  and  once- 
flourishing  city,  cannot  fail,  it  is  presumed,  to  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  It  boasts  a  great  number  of  mag- 
nificent buildings,  both  public  and  private  ;  had  for- 
merly, under  the  Austrian  government,  a  court  ;  a 
museum  of  natural  curiosities,  which  still  exists ;  as 
likewise  a  very  excellent  public  library  ;  a  rich  collection 
of  paintings  ;    and  a  park,  which  still  constitutes  one  of 
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its  principal  attractions.     The  town-ball    [Hotel  de  F ilk) 
is  a  very  extensive  edifice,  built  in  the  Gothic  style.     It 
was  commenced  in  1401,  and  completed  in  1442.     The 
tower,  or  spire,  which  is  not  a  little  remarkable  from  the 
singular  circumstance  of  its  not  being  built,  as  the  laws  of 
correct  architectural  taste  require,  directly  in  the  centre, 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  height.     It  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue  of  St.  Michael,  of  gilt  brass,  se- 
venteen feet  in  height,  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  weather-cock.     Another  defect  in  point 
of  architecture,  is  exhibited  in  the   construction  of  the 
two  turrets,  which  crown  the  extremities  of  this  build- 
ing, and  which  are  not  of  the  same  size  nor  proportions. 
The  French,  who  in  their  invasion  of  Brabant  and  the 
Netherlands  pulled  down  most  of  the  statues,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  former  princes   of  these  countries,  and 
among  the  rest  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorrain,   which  adorned   the   hall   of  the  company    of 
brewers,  refrained  from   laying   hands  on  the  image  of 
St.  Michael,   the  conqueror   of  the  dragon.     This  gave 
occasion  to  a  wag  to  observe,  that  they  had  spared  the 
saint,  in  compliment  to  the  devil,  of  whom  the  dragon 
is  typical,  wishing  to  shew  to  the  world,  that  they  did 
not  wage  war  with  their  fellow  beings. 

"  [1  faut  savoir  qu'en  ces  terns  deplorables 
Les  Franeais  etaient  un  peu  diables  : 
Qu'ils  avaient  menage  le  dragon  tortueux, 
Pour  temoigner  qu'ils  aimaient  leurs  semhlables  /" 
But  of  all  the  statues  and  monuments  of  art,  which 
formerly  did,  and  still  continue  to  embellish  the  city  of 
Brussels,  none  perhaps  was  more  dear,  and  more  enthu- 
siastically cherished  by  the  inhabitants,  than  the  little 
bronze  image,  which  gives  name  to  the  fountain,  known 
by  the  ludicrous  title  of  Manneke-pisse.      This   image, 
which  represents  a  little  naked  child,  is  the  production  of 
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the  celebrated  sculptor,  De  Quesnoy,  whose  reputation 
was  so  great  throughout  all  Europe,  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  Pope  to  execute  the  statue  of  St.  Andrew,  in  mar- 
ble, which  adorns  the  church  of  St/Peter,  at  Rome.  De 
Quesnoy  acquitted  himself  so  well  of  this  commission, 
that  the  Italians  themselves  confessed  that  not  even  Mi- 
chael Angelo  had  ever  produced  a  more  masterly  per- 
formance. 

This  self-same  little  bronze  statue  of  the  Manneke-pisse, 
has  been   honoured  with  the  notice,  and  even  with  the 
munificence  of  sovereign   princes,  and  crowned  heads, 
who  have  invested  him  with  the  most  illustrious  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  equipped   him  in  the  most  splen- 
did and   costly  habits.     In   1698,    the  Elector  of   Ba- 
varia, having  gained  the  annual  prize  contended   for  on 
the  first  of  May,  by  knocking  down  with  his  arquebuse, 
the  bird  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  the  knights  of  the  association  of  St.  Christopher, 
the  patron  of  the  arquebuseers.     In  this  quality  the  elec- 
tor was  led  through  the  city  in  triumph,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  an  immense  multitude,  to  the  hall  of  the 
association,   where  he  supped    with   the  knights.     His 
consort,  the  electress,  was  likewise  present  at  this  ban- 
quet, dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  country.     The  elector 
caused  all  the  knights  of  St.  Christopher  to  be  clothed, 
at  his  expence,  in  blue  uniform,   which  was  the  distinc- 
tive colour  of  the  electorate.     The  statue  of  the  patron 
of  the  order,  St.  Christopher,  was  likewise  invested  with 
the  blue  insignia,   and  the   same  honours  formally  con- 
ferred  on  the  Manneke-pisse.      In   174?    Louis  XV.   of 
France,  created  this  little  favorite  a  knight  of  St.  Louis, 
and  sent  him  a  complete  court  dress,  together  with  the 
blue  ribband.     On  the  invasion  of  the   Netherlands,  by 
the  French,  this  statue  was  clandestinely  removed,  and 
secreted  by  one  of  the  inhabitants.     But  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  city  of  Brussels,  the  Manneke-pisse  has  been 
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restored  to  his  original  station,  and  is  again  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  as  one  of  their  dearest  treasures. 

Among  the  numerous  public  places,  squares,  &c.  with 
which  this  populous  city  abounds,  the  most  remarkable, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  own  magnificence  as  its  imme- 
diate contiguity  to  the  park,   is  the  Place  Royale.     The 
Hotel  Bell-vue,  the  back  apartments  of  which  look  into 
the  park,  is  the  most  fashionable  abode  for  travellers  and 
foreigners  of  distinction.     It  was  s^  this  hotel  that  thet 
Duchess  of  Gldenburgh  put  up,  during  her  short  stay  at 
Brussels.  -  --Xi&  princes  of    Prussia   likewise   occupied 
apartments  in  tfiis  hotel,  as  did  for  some  time  the  heredi> 
tary  Prince  of  Holland,  and  the  famous  Cossack  chief- 
tain Piatow.     The  Hotel  de  lenders,  buta  door  or  two 
from  the  Hotel  Bell-vue,  has* 'likewise  very  excellent  ac- 
commodations, and  is  frequented  by  persons  of  opulence 
and   distinction.     There  is  another  hotel  in   the  same 
square,  Place  Royale,  called  Caffe  de  VEmpereur,  which 
is  much  frequented  as   a  coffee-house,  and  likewise  on 
account  of  its  billiard-rooms.    The  rest  of  the  houses  in 
the  Place  Royale,  are  private  residences,  among  which  is 
entitled  to  notice  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  Paul  Arconati, 
an  Italian  nobleman,  who  has  for  a  long  series  of  years 
selected  the  Netherlands  as  his  country  of  adoption.  This 
nobleman,  who  speaks  with  fluency  most  of  the  European 
languages,  is  peculiarly  attached  to  the  English.    He  has 
travelled  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  possesses 
a  large  collection  of  curiosities,  and  remarkable  produc- 
tions, both  of  nature  and  art,  which  he  takes  a  great 
pride  in  shewing  to  foreigners.     He  is  extremely  affable, 
courteous,  and  polite,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  phi- 
lanthropic  characters  that  ever  over-flowed  ff  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness." 

The  park  of  Brussels,  as  already  observed,  is  the  favour- 
ite promenade  with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  Sunday,  in  the  summer  months,  the  Allee-Verte  at- 
tracts, as  to  one  common  focus,  all  the  fashionable  world. 
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An  innumerable  concourse  is  here  assembled  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  the  number  of  carriages,  which  drive  up  and 
down,  as  likewise  of  horsemen,  -who  raise  the  dust  in 
clouds,  and  send  it  before  them  in  a  whirlwind,  is  truly 
prodigious.  Last  summer,  owing  to  the  extensive  mili- 
tary combinations,  and  the  vast  passage  of  troops  through 
the  city,  the  Allee-Verte  exhibited  a  scene  of  gaiety,  of 
military  pomp,  and  splendour,  from  the  rich  and  diversi- 
fied dress  of  the  different  corps,  which  imagination  can 
scarcely  picture. 

Brussels,  as  indeed  all  the  Netherlands,  must  have  suf« 
fered  greatly  from  the  exactions  necessarily  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  lodging  and  sustenance  of  the  troops 
of  the  allied  armies.  It  is  really  matter  of  astonishment, 
when  duly  weighed,  ho  w  these  countries  have  been  able 
to  suffice  to  the  heavy  military  requisitions  which  they 
were  compelled  to  furnish.  The  English  troops  were  the 
only  soldiers  whom  they  were  not  obliged  to  support,  at 
their  own  expence.  Austrians,  Prussians,  Russians— 
in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  allied  armies,  with  the  excep- 
tion, as  already  stated  of  the  English,  had  free  board  and 
lodging.  The  expence  attendant  on  this  system  is  incal- 
culable, and  must  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  sojourn  of  the  English  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  attended  with  essential  benefit.  All  that  the  in- 
habitants were  required  to  furnish  them  was  lodging. 
The  British  government  supplied  the  soldier  with  his 
rations.  In  many  houses,  from  six  to  ten,  and  even 
more  English  troops  wrere  biiletted  ;  each  soldier  received 
his  pound  of  meat  per  day,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread,  fuel,  and  a  chopine  of  spirits.  Their  meat  they 
gave  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  cook  for  them,  and 
from  the  number  of  troops  biiletted  in  a  house,  it  gene- 
rally happened  their  rations  sufficed  not  merely  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  that  like- 
wise of  the  family,  with  which  they  were  quartered. 
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Their  conduct  was  likewise  highly  exemplary,  and  con- 
ciliated in  their  favor  the  universal  good  will  of  the  citi- 
zens. Of  this  plain  and  incontrovertible  proof  was  given, 
when  the  order  came  to  remove  the  Highland  corps,  be- 
longing to  the  7Sth  regiment,  to  Ghent.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  so  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish sans-culottes,  as  they  called  them  (the  Highlanders, 
in  some  Scotch  regiments,  it  is  well  known,  still  retain 
their  original  Highland  dress,)  that  they  petitioned  Lord 
Lynedoch,  and  other  general  officers,  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, counter-orders,  and  to  leave  them  their  good-na- 
tured "  Highland  laddies,''  whom  they  styled  their  bre- 
thren, their  friends,  their  dear  allies.  For  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  the  writer  of  this  article  can  vouch,  having  him- 
self seen  the  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Lynedoch,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  sent  to  that  gallant  officer.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing,  at  Brussels,  when  the  English  troops 
were  marched  to  exercise,  to  see  them  attended  by  a 
host  of  children,  carrying  their  musket,  or  some  part  of 
their  accoutrements.  In  this  manner  they  walked,  most 
lovingly  and  familiarly,  hand  in  hand,  through  the 
streets.  How  false  then  are  the  statements  given  in 
some  of  our  public  prints,  of  the  antipathy  and  rooted 
aversion,  which  the  inhabitants  are  alledged  to  have  ma- 
nifested toward*!  our  British  soldiers ! 


THE  HOTTENTOT  ADONIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 
Most  persons  have  heard  spoken  of,  and  thousands 
have  beheld — the  Hottentot  Venus — whose  charms  were 
so  generally  admired.  There  is  now  in  London,  living  in 
an  expensive  style,  near  one  of  the  fashionable  squares 
— sporting  a  handsome  equipage,  and  associating  with 
the  rich  and    great,   an  Hottentot    Adonis  1 — This 
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Adonis  came  from  the  same  country  as  that  Venus, 
namely,  the  land  of  the  Hottentots  :  and  I  believe,  sin- 
cerely as  I  hope,  that  in  this  overgrown  and  vast  metro- 
polis, there  are  but  few,  if  any  other  characters,  of  equal 
vileness  and  atrocity. 

I  am  aware  how  cautiously  the  public  press  should 
touch  on  the  conduct  of  private  individuals.  It  is  only 
where  some  marked  and  peculiar  enormity  of  conduct  is 
conspicuous,  which  the  law  cannot  reach,  though  itstrikes 
at  the  root  of  morality,  that  the  press  ought  to  interfere. 
The  being  to  whom  I  am  alluding  stands  in  that  predica- 
ment. The  AMOURSof  this  Hottentot  Adonis  abound 
with  scenes  of  infamy  calculated  to  excite  universal  hor- 
ror and  disgust,  and  are  so  gross  as  to  be  unfit  for  recital, 
though  the  victims  were  females  of  character,  fortune, 
and  fashion. 

The  Hottentot  Adonis,  for  many  years,  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  at  the  C of .  He  was  once  mas- 
ter of  an  ample  fortune,  the  possession  of  which  excited 
the  envy,  no  less  than  the  means  of  its  accumulation  gave 
rise  to  the  amazement  and  curiosity  of  his  neighbours. 
Though  naturally  of  a  mean  and  sordid  turn  of  mind, 
bis  excessive  and  overweening  arrogance,  no  less  than  spe- 
culative avarice,  led  him  to  adopt  a  magnificent  style  of 
living.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  vain  to  drive 
about  town  in  a  sort  of  state-coach,  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
and  attended  by  a  little  army  of  livery  slaves ;  but  he 
contrived,  as  many  a  merchant  does,  to  derive  a  profit 
from  his  luxurious  table,  greater  perhaps  than  that  to 
which  any  respectable  tavern-keeper  aspires.  He  availed 
himself  to  the  utmost,  and  in  every  possible  way,  of  the 
politeness  of  the  great  whom  he  might  have  entertained 
at  his  board,  during  their  stay  at  the ,  on  their  pas- 
sage to  or  from  India. 

The  failure  of  a  commercial  speculation  which  had 
tempted  his  avarice  by  the  shadow  of  enormous  gain,  gave 
a  fatal  blow  to  his  credit  and  his  fortune,  and  involved  him 
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in  the  most  serious  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  could  no 
longer  sustain  the  lordly  style  of  living  which  he  had 
assumed;  his  envious  neighbours  indulged  in  cutting  sar- 
casms, and  various  were  the  schemes  he  formed  for  the 
retrieval  of  his  fortune.  At  last  the  Hottentot  Adonis 
embarked  for  London,  animated  with  the  desperate  reso- 
lution, though  well  advanced  in  years,  and  impeded  by  a 
graceless  figure,  an  ill-favoured  visage,  and  a  vulgar  and 
awkward  gait,  to  try  his  luck  in  England  as  a  fortune  hun- 
ter ! 

Measuring  his  wealth  by  his  splendid  style  of  living  at 

the ,  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  as  rich 

as  Croesus.  His  losses  were  not  very  generally  known  :  and 
the  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  who 
had  been  his  guests,  facilitated  his  admission  to  the 
higher  circles  of  rank  and  fashion  in  England'. 

The  first  place  where  the  Hottentot  Adonis  shewed 

off  was Wells.     Knowing' the  effect  of  opinion, 

he  took  care,  by  means  of  subordinate  agents,  to 
to  fill  the  place  with  rumours  that  he  was  a  nabob  of 
boundless  wealth,  come  to  England  in  search  of  a  wife.* 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  arts  resorted  to  by 
the  needy  parents  of  expensively  educated  girls,  knowT 
the  base  manoeuvres  and  expedients  usually  adopted  to, 
with  a  view  to  get  them  off  their  hands.  The  fathers 
shewed  our  Adonis  the  most  profound  respect,  and  plied 
him  with  servile  adulation  ;  the' mothers  declared  if  they 
were  young  and  single,  they  never  saw  a,  gentleman  so 
likely  to  have  gained  their  afYections  ;  and  the  well  train- 
ed daughters  skilfully  played  off  the  whole  artillery  of 
their  charms  to  subdue  the  heart  of  this  modern  Plutus, 
He  affected  not  to  perceive  the  drift  of  these  mercenaries ; 
he  was  favoured  with  opportunities  as  though  by  accident 
of  conversing  with  their  daughters,  and  if  report   speaks 

*  This  was  enough  to  set  that  watering-place  in  an  uproar. 
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speaks  truth,  more  than  one  of  these  have  reason  to 
curse  the  folly  of  their  parents  and  their  own  mercenary 
disposition. 

But  these  dalliances  never  interfered  with  his  grand 
purpose  of  securing  an  ample  fortune,  that  mightretrieve 
his  ruined  affairs,  and  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  life  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  agents  sup- 
plied him  with  schedules  of  the  fortunes  of  maids  and  wi- 
dows, the  heaviest  of  which  was  that  of  the  widow  of  an 
oilman,  whose  husband  was  kind  enough  to  die,  and  leave 
his  rib  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds'.! 
Mrs.'— —  was  then  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a  to- 
lerable person4and  agreeable. manners,  It  was  her  inten- 
tion toindulge  herself  with  a  young  hush  and,  but  the  Hot- 
tentot Adonis  pressed  her  so  warmly,  that  she  began  to 
think  a  hale  man,  even  of  fifty,  possessed  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand' pounds, was  "preferable -to  a  younger 
man  who  might  marry  her  for  her  fortune  alone,  wherewith. 
to  purchase  youthful  beauties.  Eager  for  the  match, 
fearful  of  the  contingencies  attendant  on  delay,  the  Hot- 
tentot Adonis  ogled,  sighed,  and  wept — danced,  spout- 
ed— wrote  execrable  verses— and  worried  the  old  lady 
night  and  day  to  favour  him  with  her  hand.  It  was  so 
arranged,  in  ^private  theatrical  party,  that  this,  beau  played 
the  part  of  Lionel,  and  the  belle  that  cf  Clarissa! 
Never  were  a  pair  more  fit  objects  of  ridicule,  and  they 
were  not  spared;  but  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  to 
spare  for  others — and  from  that  hour  the  heart  of  the  wi- 
dow was  fixed  ;  the  writings  were  drawn  out—^but,  alas  ! 
when  the  inquisitive  solicitors  got  to  work — the  poverty 
of  her  Adonis  was  discovered — Clarissa  become  suddenly 
coy — Lionel  angry  and  reproachful — Clarissa  found  she 
was  entangled — Lionel  threatened* —  She  offered  three 
thousand  pounds  for  a  release — Lionel  demanded  six  thou- 
sand— at  last   the   bargain  was   struck  at  four  thousand 

*  To  sue  for  damages  for  a  breach  of  marriage. 
VOI,,  IX.  3  K 
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pounds,  which   was  actually  paid,  and  formed  the  gross 
profit  of  the  first  amour  of  the  Hottentot  Adonis. 

His  successive  amours,  and  the  shocking  circumstan- 
ces by  which  they  were  accompanied,  must  be  reserved 
for  my  next  communication. 

Verax. 


LORD  NELSON  and  LADY  HAMILTON. 


Sir, 

"The  following  historical  trait,  connected  with  a 
transaction  in  Lord  Nelson's  time,  may  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  work.      Yours,  &c. 

J.  M. 

The  family  of  Caraciolo,  lords  of  Avelino  in  Italy, 
are  most  illustrious  r  their  grandeur  was  laid  by  the  un- 
paralleled fidelity  of  John  Caraciolo,  an  eminent  military 
commander,  who,  after  enduring  peculiar  hardships  in 
the  castle  of  Ischia,  (of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
governor  by  the  Emperor  Frederic,)  being  besieged  by 
rebels,  and  seeing  no  means  to  avert  its  subjugation,  gal- 
lantly, and  with  a  martial  virtue  superior  to  the  age  he 
lived  in,  chose  to  perish  in  the  flames  that  consumed 
the  fortress,  in  preference  to  surrendering  up  the  trust 
committed  to  his  valour,  experience,  and  loyalty. 

His  royal  master  was  truly  sensible  of  such  a  proof  of 
attachment,  and  by  every  means  endeavoured  to  evince 
bis  veneration  for  the  memory  of  so  faithful  a  subject. 
He  conferred  honours  and  riches  upon  the  sons  with  a 
munificent  hand,  and  raised  them  both  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state. 

Ever  since  the  family  of  Caraciolo  have  been  held  in 
high  estimation  by  their  sovereign,  and  the  branches 
disseminated  from  the  main  stock  are  at  this  day  num- 
bered amongst  the  rich  and  powerful  in  Italy, 
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This  family  are  proprietors  of  a  very  singular  bank, 
called  II  Monte  Ciarletto,  which  secures  a  marriage  por- 
tion to  their  daughters,  and  of  late  to  the  younger  sons. 
The  story  of  its  foundation  is  as  follows  : — 

Charles  Caraciolo  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  was 
resolved  to  marry  to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  that  his  rich  in- 
heritance might  remain  in  the  family ;  this  match  was 
contrary  to  the  young  lady's  inclination,  who  positively 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Her  enraged  father  shut  her 
up  in  a  convent,  compelling  her  to  take  the  veil,  and 
she  shortly  after  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Charles,  distract- 
ed with  remorse,  did  not  long  survive  his  daughter,  and 
by  way  of  atonement,  determined  to  prevent  any  Cara- 
ciolo from  becoming  a  nun,  at  least  from  want  of  fortune; 
he  therefore  established  a  fund  to  accumulate  for  them  ; 
when  any  daughter  of  the  family  marries,  she  receives 
the  interest  and  savings  accruing  from  the  bank.  Since 
the  last  person  was  endowed,  it  never  has  been  more 
than  18,0001.  and  a  change  took  place  in  the  year  1784, 
which  limits  the  portion  of  the  woman  to  12,0001.,  and 
the  remainder  goes  to  educate  and  maintain  the  younger 
sons.  The  director  of  this  bank  has  a  house,  table,  and 
equipage  found  him.  Many  similar  funds  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Sicily  in  imitation  of  the  bank  of  the  Ciarletto. 
A  descendant  of  this  illustrious  family  was  the  Neapo- 
litan admiral  Caraciolo,  who  perished  at  Naples,  in  the 
revolution  which  expelled  Ferdinand  from  his  continen- 
tal dominions.  The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman 
was  much  lamented  by  his  countrymen,  amongst  whom 
he  was  deservedly  popular ;  he  bad  long  borne  the 
chief  command  in  Ferdinand's  navy,  and  chose  to  remain 
at  Naples  on  account  of  his  family  and  estates,  when  the 
royal  party  emigrated  to  Sicily.  Here,  like  many  others, 
he  was  compelled  to  join  the  republican  party,  though 
according  to  all  accounts,  much  against  his  inclination.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  directed  the  fortifications  of  the  har- 
bour^  also  the  equipping  of  the  gun-boats,  and  evinced 
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much  skill  arid  judgment   in  the  many  attacks  he  made 
upon  the  British,  who  had  possession  of  the  islands  in 
the  bay.  When  the  troops  of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  aided  by  the 
British  and  Russians,  succeeded  in  driving  the  French 
from  Naples,  the  admiral  retired  to  Messina.    Upon  the 
publication  of  the  general  amnesty  he  returned,  but  as 
the  government  kept  no  faith  with  the  people,  Caraciolo, 
with  many  other  unfortunate  noblemen,  was  seized,  and 
confined  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour.     From  this  vessel  he 
was  conveyed  in  irons  to  the  Foudroyant,  (Nelson's  flag- 
ship,) and  tried  by  a  sort  of  court-martial  in   her  ward- 
room, which  condemned  him  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard- 
arm.     The  sentence  was  put  into  execution  the  follow- 
ing day  on  board  the  Diana,  a  Neapolitan  frigate.     The 
face  of  the  bay  was  covered  with  boats,  filled  with  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  in   profound  silence  the  ignominious 
death  of  a  man  who  merited  a  nobler  fate,   and  who  had 
acquired  such    extensive  popularity  amongst  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  people.     Through  his  intercession  with 
the  French  general  many  a  life  had  been  spared,  and  the 
city  never  enjoyed  more  quiet  than  beneath  his  care  dur- 
ing the  revolution.     We  are  told  that  Lady  Hamilton, 
with  her  usual  humanity,  interceded  for  his  life,    but 
Ferdinand    remained    inexorable.      Indeed,     he    never 
shewred  much  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness  ;"  it  was,  on 
this  occasion,  (to  prevent  a  tumult)  that  Lady  Hamilton 
made  one  of  her  celebrated  speeches  from  the  stern  of 
Nelson's  ship,   and  succeeded   in  sending  the  populace 
away  in  good  humour  ;  no  easy  task,  considering  the  ex- 
hibition they  had  just  witnessed  and  deplored. 

Caraciolo  was  not  the  only  sacrifice  to  confidence 
misplaced  :  many,  who  had  assurances  of  pardon,  suffer- 
ed on  shore;  and  hundreds  that  had  crowded  into  ships, 
were  banished  to  the  Lepari  islands.  *     There  can  be  no 

*  TheLepari  Isles  are  situated  near  the  Faro  of  Messina,  and 
are  all  of  Volcanic  origin;  they  are  nearly  covered  with  ashes 
from  the  eruption  of  Mount  Strombolo,  with  scarcely  any  appear- 
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question  but  Nelson  ought  to  have  interfered  with  his 
authority  ;  his  name  was  deeply  implicated  in  this  trans- 
action, without  a  possibility  of  exculpation.  The  facts 
are  these  : — Commodore  Foote  commanded  in  Naples 
bay  previous  to  Nelson's  arrival  with  the  King  on 
board  from  Palermo.  In  conjunction  with  Cardinal  RufTo, 
the  commodore  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  in- 
surgents in  Castle  de  Nord,  by  which  they  stipulated  for 
a  free  and  general  pardon ;  it  was  granted  by  the  car- 
dinal, and  guaranteed  by  the  British  officer.  The  flag 
of  truce  was  flying  when  Nelson  came,  and  the  castle 
was  to  be  instantly  evacuated  ;  but  by  desire  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  signal  was  made  to  annul  the  truce.  I  know 
it  is  said,  that  Nelson  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  King; 
but  where  the  word  of  a  British  officer  was  in  question, 
(indeed  the  faith  of  the  British  nation,)  no  dread  of  giving 
offence  should  have  prevented  him  from  doing  his  duty. 
The  consequence  was,  the  castle  held  out  to  the  last 
extremity,  and,  on  surrendering,  the  garrison  were,  con- 
trary to  agreement,  sent  into  banishment.  What  became 
of  the  governor  I  know  not ;  he  was  confined  at  first  in 

ance  of  verdure ;  a  few  wretched  fishermen  are  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, except  a  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  in  a  castle,  which  is 
used  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  cruelty  of  man 
to  select  a  more  miserable  abode  for  the  hapless  exile  than 
these  islands. 

What  pale  distress  afflicts  these,  wretched  isles, 
Where  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smiles  ! 
Yet  here  it  was,  that  hundreds,  who  had  never  been  used  to 
aught  but  the  splendour  of  luxury,  were  placed  to  drag  out  a 
weary  existence.  Such  was  the  promised  mercy  they  received. 
I  have  often,  in  passing,  observed  the  forlorn  beings  following, 
with  sunken  eyes,  pallid  cheeks,  and  aching  hearts,  the  vessel, 
as  she  bent  her  course  to  the  scene  of  all  their  former  felicity, 
which  they  were  to  revisit  no  more. 

It  is  the  contemplation  of  such  horrors  that  makes  a  man  fully 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  own  country  and  constitution. 
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irons,  on  board  a  British  ship,  with  the  Duke  de  Rialtos 
who  had  given  himself  up  on  a  promise  of  pardon  ;  but 
was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Pantelaria.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  hundreds,  who  presumed  to  confide  in  the  faith 
of  a  treaty  sanctioned  by  a  British  officer.  To  this  hour, 
the  Sicilians  reproach  us  with  it,  and  in  every  part  of 
Italy  it  served  to  tlepreciate  the  British  character. 

The  imbecility  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  prevented 
his  interference ;  but  the  controul  his  lady  had  acquired 
over  the  Queen's  mind,  was  so  great,  that  I  am  almost 
persuaded,  had  she  really  requested  the  life  of  Caraciolo 
to  be  spared,  it  would  not  have  been  refused. 

Another  instance  of  impropriety  consisted  in  trying 
the  unfortunate  man  on  board  a  British   ship : — he  was 
no  British    subject,  nor  had  he  committed  any  crime 
against  Britain,  which  could  give  us  a  right  of  controul 
over  his  trial,     Besides  the   indelicacy  of  trying  him  in 
a  flag-ship,  under  the  very  eye  of  his  sovereign,  whose 
presence  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  influence  his  judges ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  say  the  British  did  interfere  in  the 
business,    but  it  gave  great  reason  for  the  Neapolitans 
to  suppose  that  we  had  done  so,  and  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. Nelson  frequently  acted  without  a  thought,  nor  ever 
weighed  in  his  mind   what  opinion  men   might  form  of 
his  conduct,  except  in  battle;  every  thing  besides  the 
fame  acquired  in  a  fight  was  beneath  his  notice  or  care. 
The  superior  knowledge  of  Lady  Hamilton  ought  to 
have  made  her  resolute  on  an  occasion  so  material  to 
the  future  name  of  her  friend  ;  for  had  her  influence  been 
used  it  might  have  prevented  deeds  which  the  historian 
cannot  record   in  a  light  favourable  to  a  character,  in 
other  respects,  illustrious  and  commendable. 


(     263     ) 
CHURCH  versus  CHAPEL. 

Addressed  to  a  Steeple-man  about  to  marry  a   Pantiler  ;*  by 
an  intimate  Friend, 


All  men  should  wed  with  their  similitude. 

Pope. 


When  man  and  wife  pull  diff'rent  ways, 

From  conscientious  scruple, 
Few  peaceful  hours,  or  happy  days, 

Will  ever  bless  the  couple. 

The  churchman  wedded  to  a  spouse 
Who  with  the  saints  engages, 

Must  keep  a  groom  without  his  house, 
At  very  high  board  wages  ! 

For  zealous  women,  who  deride 
The  church,  to  follow  nonsense, 

Will  cheat  their  husbands,  to  provide 
For  them  who — guide  their  conscience. 

Hence,  then,  'tis  prudent  in  a  man, 
Whose  wife's  of  such  a  humour, 

To  gain  her  over,  if  he  can, 

Or  keep  his  money  from  her  : — 

For  she  that's  full  of  zealous  pride, 

And  to  such  canting  given, 
Thinks  all  too  little  for  the  guide 

Who~— leads  her  soul  to  heaven. 

Take,  then,  advice : — if  you  intend 

To  marry  and  be  happy, 
Forsake  your  hypocritic  friend, 

Or  else  you'll  prove  a  sappy  ! 


X.  Y.  Z. 


*  Dissentirg  chapels,   by  many,   are  deridingly  called  •'  Pantile  Shops:' 
—hence,  a  Pantiler  i»  one  who  frequents,  and  gives  support  to,  a  chapel. 


(     264     ) 
Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT   and  LORD  CASTLEREAGH. 

The  conductors  of  the  Scourge  have  always  adopted 
for  their  motto  nullius  addictus  juare  in  verba  magistri, 
and  they  hope  that  the  general  tenor  of  their  political 
reasoning  has  not  falsified  their  professions.  Four  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  they  commenced  their  arduous 
career  of  speculation  on  men  and  measures,  and  endea- 
voured to  communicate  to  their  readers  a  just  and  im- 
partial picture  of  the  times.  During  that  long  period  they 
hope  it  will  be  found,  that  personal  affection,  the  spirit  of 
party,  or  the  bias  of  interest,  has  never  superseded  their 
regard  for  truth,  and  their  attachment  to  their  country : 
that  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  as  public  journalists, 
they  have  expressed  themselves  on  all  occasions  with 
fearless  independence  ;  and  estimated  with  equal  candor 
the  opinions  and  the  measures  of  public  men,  whether 
they  came  before  their  tribunal  in  the  garb  of  a  Tory,  a 
Whig,  or  a  Burdettite.  The  readiness  with  which  we 
have  inserted  the  opposite  statements  and  arguments  of 
controversial  correspondents  is  at  least  a  proof  of  our 
respect  for  freedom  of  opinion,  and  may  justify,  on  our 
parts,  the  boast,  so  frequently  prefixed  to  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  so  seldom  corresponding  with  their  prac- 
tice, that  we  "  are  open  to  all  parties,  and  influenced  by 
none.'* 

The  conduct  and  principles  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
have  frequently  received  the  tribute  of  our  humble  ap- 
probation. His  strenuous  exertions  in  favor  of  reform; 
his  honest  and  manly  resistance  to  profusion  of  expen- 
diture, and  to  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority ;  his  wil- 
lingness, undismayed  by  clamor,  and  unrepressed  by  ar- 
rogance, to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  victims  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  deserve  the  warmest  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  that  community,  which  he  has  so  anxiously 
served,  and  on  which,  if  he  has  not  conferred  the  highest 
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benefits,  it  must  not  be  reprobated  as  his  fault,  but  lament- 
ed as  his  misfortune.  It  is  with  peculiar  unwillingness, 
therefore,  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  an  impe- 
rious sense  of  duty  to  express  our  reluctant  disatisfaction 
with  some  parts  of  his  late  demeanor,  and  our  disappro- 
bation of  the  errors  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  so  exemplary  a  patriot,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  influence  on  the  community,  is  the  correction 
of  his  inadvertencies.  Anhumble  clod-pole  may  mumble  his 
nonsense  and  commit  as  many  blunders  as  he  pleases,  but 
the  spirited  and  intelligent  youth  may  sometimes  derive 
the  most  extensive  benefit  from  a  gentle  flagellation. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  always  declaim- 
ing  on  the  necessity  and  justice  of  an  efficient  represen- 
tation :  he  asserts,  that  the  present  House  of  Commons 
does  not  express  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  is  un- 
usually eloquent  on  the  enormity  of  the  corruptions,  and 
the  indifference  to  the  interests,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  at  large,  by  which  that  august  body  is  so  pecu- 
liarly distinguished.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  representing, 
as  he  does,  a  most  numerous  body  of|electors,  who  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  English  freeholders,  and  deputed, 
as  it  were,  for  the  express  purpose  of  stemming  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  and  injustice,  he  is  almost,  without 
exception,  one  of  the  most  inactive,  indolent,  and  ineffi- 
cient members,  who  presume  to  speak,  or  take  any  part 
in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
adopted  no  regular  plan,  or  system  of  procedure,  but 
appears  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  unexpected  starts,  and 
disappears  from  the  disappointed  view  of  those  who 
have  been  guided  by  his  inflammatory  confiscations. 
On  a  subject  of  inconsiderable  moment,  on  the  delinquen- 
cy of  a  ship's  steward,  or  the  maiming  of  a  drunken 
soldier,  he  is  bustling,  self-important,  and  comparatively 
eloquent;  but  on  topics  of  higher  interest,  affecting  the 
state  of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation,   he  i» 
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either  totally  silent,  or  feeble,  quibbling,  and  pragma** 
tical.  He  retires  to  Oxford  during  the  progress  of  the 
momentous  discussions,  and  justifies  his  conduct  to  his 
constituents,  by  attributing  his  absence  from  an  impor- 
tant meeting  to  a  fall  of  sbow  1  Even  on  those  few  oc- 
casions in  which  he  shakes  off  his  constitutional  lethargy, 
his  renovated  powers  are  wasted  and  exhausted  in  po- 
pular appeals  to  the  multitude,  while  the  real  interests 
of  the  respectable  electors  are  forgotten,  and  the  most 
obnoxious  measures  of  the  lower  house  of  legislature 
are  suffered  to  pass  without  opposition  or  remonstrance. 

The  usual  reply  of  Sir  Francis  to  these  accusations  is 
briefly  this- — "  All  exertion  is  fruitless,  and  I  despise  the 
present  corrupted  phalanx  too  much  to  hurl  my  telum 
imbelle  at  so  invulnerable  a  crew,"  (see  Morning  Chronicle, 
June  1,  1814.)  But  the  same  apology,  which  he  thus 
advances  for  the  remissness  of  his  exertions,  would 
justify  the  abandonment  of  his  duty  altogether.  If  it  be 
necessary  or  expedient  that  he  should  once  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  an  important  subject,  it  is  necessary  and 
expedient  that  he  should  vouchsafe  his  attendance  when- 
ever the  proceedings  of  parliament  menace  the  rights, 
the  property,  and  the  opinions  of  his  constituents.  If 
the  fruitless  warfare  of  eloquence  be  uncongenial  with 
his  habits,  and  repugnant  to  his  inclination,  let  him 
resign  to  some  more  able,  determined,  and  indefatigable 
individual  the  task  of  representing  those  citizens,  whom 
his  indolence  and  his  cowardice  have  betrayed. 

The  speech  in  Palace-yard,  and  the  debate  of  last 
night,  (March  10th,)  have  rather  confirmed,  than 
refuted,  the  preceding  observations.  We  have  seldom 
witnessed  a  more  deplorable  example  of  dereliction  and 
inconsistency  than  that  presented  by  the  worthy  baro- 
net in  Palace-yard.  A  more  singular  spectacle  has  sel- 
dom been  presented  than  that  of  an  individual,  whose 
usual  theme  of  declamatory  eulogy,  is  the  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  that  the  House 
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of  Commons  should  fully  and  perfectly  embody  the  opi- 
nions of  their  electors,  opposing  with  all  his  power 
the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  the  sen- 
timents of  his  constituents.  The  doctrine,  that  the  will 
of  the  constituents  is  the  law  of  the  representative  is  the 
fundamental  article  of  the  Burdettite  faith  :  yet  Sir  Francis 
comes  boldly  forward  to  inform  the  electors  of  Westminster 
that  he  opposes  all  the  resolutions  but  the  first;  to  inform 
them,  with  a  singular  degree  of  sincerity  and  intrepidity, 
that  having  never  before  met  so  respectable  and  numerousa 
meeting,  he  differs  from  this  respectable  and  numerous 
meeting  on  almost  every  resolution  that  they  request  him 
to  support.  With  all  the  sentiments  of  ragamuffin 
mobs,  and  scattered  rabbles,  he  warmly  and  actively 
coincides ;  but  from  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  most 
respectable  and  numerous  assembly  he  had  ever  witnessed, 
he  decidedly  dissents. 

If  such  be  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
andSir  Francis  bedisposed  to  justify  his  conduct  on  general 
principles,  in  what  does  the  superiority  of  his  own  theo- 
retical system  of  representation  consist  ?  If  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  any  cause,  and  however  elected,  may 
disregard  the  instructions  and  the  demands  of  their  consti- 
tuents, it  is  obvious,  that  a  ministerial  assemblage  of 
that  august  body,  is  as  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  citizens 
whom  it  represents,,  as  a  conclave  of  patriots.  Selfish- 
ness, caprice,  obstinacy,  singularity  of  opinion,  and  many 
other  causes  unconnected  with  public  corruption,  may 
produce  effects  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  the  cupidity  of  a  Melville,  or  the  bigotry  of  a  York. 

The  baronet,  in  his  singular  speech  of  the  10th  of  March, 
positively  denies  that  he  is  an  advocate  of  the  corn  laws  : 
but  his  own  assurance  will  scarcely  be  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  when  contrasted  with  his  address  to  the 
electors.  It  appears  to  us  that  every  man  may  be  justly 
termed  a  supporter  of  the  corn  laws,  who  does  not  oppose 
them.     Inactivity,    and  passive   acquiescence   have   all 
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the  injurious  effect  of  actual  hostility.  To  have  no  opinion 
at  all  on  a  question  in  which  his  numerous  and  respectable 
constituents  are  deeply  interested,  is  deliberate  treason 
to  that  sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  which  he  has 
so  frequently  recognised,  and  so  boldly  defended.  It 
would  be  difficult  by  any  mode  of  logic  to  demonstrate 
that,  because  the  important  question  of  reform  was  the 
dearest  to  the  baronet's  heart,  minor  and  subordinate  ob- 
jects should  be  neglected;  that  because  the  expulsion 
of  corrupt  members  from  the  House  of  Commons 
was  indispensible  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  the  misery,  oppression,  and  injustice  of  the 
corn  laws  should  be  endured  without  a  murmur  or  re- 
monstrance. If  the  private  feelings  of  the  representa- 
tive be  the  only  guide  of  his  duty,  and  may  be  honestly 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  electors,  a 
reform  in  the  houses  of  parliament  would  no  more  pro- 
mote the  great  objects  for  which  it  is  so  warmly  recom- 
mended, than  the  present  corrupt  and  injurious  system. 

But  if  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  deserve  the 
occasional  castigation  of  a  friendly  monitor,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  perpetual  outrages  on  decency,  modesty, 
and  common  sense,  which  distinguish  the  speeches  and 
the  demeanour  of  the  sapient  Lord  Castlereagh  ?  The 
appointment  of  this  nobleman  to  two  important  missions, 
and  the  deference  paid  to  his  personal  exertfons  in  de- 
bate by  his  less  pretending  colleagues,  has  overpowered 
the  few  remaining  indications  of  respect  for  the  house, 
and  regard  for  the  public,  that  he  formerly  displayed. 
The  pertness  of  his  replies,  the  freedom  of  his  accusa- 
tions, and  the  self-sufficiency  with  which  he  receives  the 
repeated  cheerings  of  his  partial  majorities,  disgust  by 
their  perpetual  obtrusion,  and  would  justify  the  personal 
resentment  of  the  respectable  individuals  against  whom 
his  sarcasms  are  directed.  He  has  become,  since  his  re- 
turn from  Vienna,  a  perfect  monopolist  of  scurrility, 
indulges  even  on  topics  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  and 
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of  general  interest,  in  the  most  virulent  personal  abuse. 
His  charge  against  Sir  Francis,  that  he  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  was  irrelevant  to 
the  question  before  him,  unparliamentary  in  its  language, 
and  insulting  to  the  individual.  We  doubt  whether  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  has  witnessed,  during  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  electors  of  Westminster,  a  scene  of  more 
vulgar  clamour,  and  more  restless  turbulence,  than  that 
presented  to  the  indignant  observation  of  the  visitors   of 

the  gallery  in  the  H of  C .     The    sardonic 

grin,  however,  so  conspicuous  on  the  countenance  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  his  friends,  afforded  satisfactory  evidence 
how  deeply  and  unexpectedly  they  were  provoked  and 
confounded  by  the  baronet's  retort  ;  of  which  the  truth 
was  too  evident  to  be  refuted,  and  the  keenness  too  pow- 
erful to  be  resisted,  even  by  the  ozs  triplex  on  the  front  of 
impudence.  The  reply  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not 
only  valuable  as  a  just  tribute  to  justice,  and  to  the  rights 
of  an  injured  people,  but  as  elucidating  the  distinction 
between  the  promulgation  of  truth  in  parliament,  and  its 
circulation  among  the  swinish  multitude.  For  the  pub- 
lication of  a  letter,  containing  no  expression  of  dislike  to 
Lord  Castlereagh's  character,  nor  any  censure  upon  his 
conduct  to  be  compared  with  the  animadversions  of  Sir 
Francis,  the  unfortunate  Peter  Finnerty  was  sentenced 
to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  eighteen  months 
confinement  in  the  gaol  of  Gloucester.  Had  Sir  Francis 
delivered  at  the  Robin  Hood  the  vehement  and  striking 
remarks  on  the  sale  of  seats,  and  the  criminality  of  the  mi- 
nisterial orator,  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Cob- 
betts,  the  Houstons,  and  the  Lovells.  Fortunately  for  this 
refined  and  enlightened  nation,  the  vulgar  alone  are  re- 
strained from  the  utterance  of  truth,  and  the  privilege  of 
abuse,  scurrility,  and  blackguardism,  to  use  the  language  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  is  reserved  for  a  select  society  of 
six  hundred  gentlemen. 


(     270     ) 
INTERESTING   INVENTION* 


Art  is  but  Nature's  ape. — Davenant. 


Mr.  Editor, 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  artificial  feelings,  and  ar* 
tificial passions,  and,  I  should  think,  would  readily  admit, 
that  they  are  very  fit  ingredients  for  artificial  bodies.  An 
idea  struck  me  the  other  morning,  while  passing  a  ware- 
house of  artificial  requisites  for  the  human  body  in 
Fleet-street,  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing, on  an  extensive  scale,  a  manufactory  for  arti- 
ficial men,  the  metropolis  abundantly  furnishing  every 
thing  necessary  for  so  desirable  an  undertaking. 

My  first  care  would  be  to  provide  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  manufacturing  of  soldiers;  by  which  means  I 
should,  at  any  rate,  secure  the  patronage  of  the  present 
ministry,  who  seem  very  partial  to  such  assistance,  even 
in  domestic  occurrences: — and  if  the  axiom  among  mi- 
litary men  be  true,  that  a  soldier  is  a  mere  machine,  to 
be  moved  only  by  the  breath  of  his  officer,  then  shall  I 
be  enabled  to  furnish  the  most  complete  military  ma- 
chinery ever  put  into  motion.  But  as  all  evolutions  are 
produced  from  the  word  of  the  officer,  care  must  be  taken, 
I  admit,kto  select  strong-winded  gentlemen  for  the  occa- 
sion. Colonel  Q ,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble, however  high  in  court  favour  he  may  be  suspected  ; 
as  the  Colonel  might  prove  a  little  like  his  horse-— rather 
"blown"  But  then,  what  think  you  of  the  brave  Colo- 
nel Palmer,  or  the  patriotic  Mr.  Whitbread,  for  such  a 
situation  ?  For  who  that  has  ever  heard  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  present  session,  in  which 
they  have  taken  so  disinterested  a  part,  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  strength  of  their  lungs  ? 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  machinery  in 
prosecuting*  future  wars  will  be  numerous,  as  well  as  be 
a  vast  saving  to  the  nation ;  for  the  commissariat  depart- 
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ment  and  medical  staff  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  as 
the  machines  will  neither  want  food  nor  physic;  and 
your  surgeons  must  confine  themselves  to  home  practice, 
as  all  the  casualties  of  war  may  be  remedied  by  carpen- 
ters and  turners,  who,  in  case  of  much  havoc,  might,  in 
addition,  be  also  provided  with  wooden  heads,  which  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  selecting — (the  citizens 
being  "  nothing  loath,") — from  the  court  of  Common 
Council ;  or,  on  very  urgent  occasions,  the  same  indul- 
gence might  be  allowed  in  respect  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  two  Universities,  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and 
thecollege  of  Physicians,  might  likewise  be  made  subser- 
vient to  such  demands,  supposing,  what  is  not  very 
likely  to  happen,  that  wooden  heads  should  run  short 
in  the  metropolis. 

You  will  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  from  what  has  been 
observed,  that  nothing  earthly  can  impede  the  progress 
of  such  a  design;  and,  I  flatter  myself,  that  before  Mid- 
summer next,  I  shall  have  completed  as  many  regiments 
as  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  disgusting  corn  bill 
throughout  the  country,  or  any  other  obnoxious  mea- 
sure, with  which,  "  under  Providence,"  his  Majesty's 
heaven-born  ministry  should  be  inclined  to  bless  this 
"  happy,  happy  isle !" 

Before  I  conclude  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention,  that, 
in  order  to  make  such  machinery  approximate  to  "  living 
manners"  as  close  as  possible — (though  it  certainly  is 
not  always  praise-worthy  to  copy  the  example  of  the 
great,  who,  as  was  long  ago  justly  observed,  too  often 
"  borrow  merit  from  the  dead,"* — there  will  be  wanted 
a  large  stock  of  artificial  courage,  artificial  candour, 
and  artificial  sincerity.     For  the  first  requisite  I  propose 

to  enquire  of  Messrs.  W — . — e,  Q n,  and  M y,  who 

can,  perhaps,  if  inclination  be  in  the  way,  supply  me 
with  as  much  as  may  be  deemed  quantum  suff.    For  the 

*  Rowe's  Tamerlane. 
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second  article,  I  certainly  need  not  travel  out  of  the  city* 
as  an  Ex-Common  Councilman,  Mr.  Q— n,  has  quite 
enough  of  that  article  to  spare.  But  as  to  the  third  essen- 
tial requisite,  namely  artificial  sincerity,  I  must  certainly 
go  further  a  field,  and  look  round  among  men  of  higher 
authority,  and  of  greater  consequence  in  life.— What 
think  you,  Sir,  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  Prince  Munich, 
and  many  more  of  their  compeers  in  the  late  imperial 
Congress?  And,  judging  from  existing  circumstances, 
and  the  equivocal  and  evasive  answer  given  by  the  former 
to  a  plain  question  put  to  him  in  a  certain  assembly  *^- 
(notwithstanding  the  nation  has  been  kept  so  many 
months  in  suspense,  and  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
anxiously  on  tip- toe  as  to  what  might  be  the  result, )-^I 
think  I  might  venture  to  calculate  from  his  lordship  a 
never -failing  supply  of  so  necessary  an  ingredient,  and 
be  furnished  from  that  source  with  a  stock  equal  to  the 
most  extravagant  consumption  or  demand. 

One  thing  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  and  that  a  very  pro* 
minent  article  in  the  composition  of  great  men  of  the 
present  day — I  mean,  artificial  sentiment.  But  for  this,  the 
search  need  not  be  extensive;  your  friend  Q — n,  above- 
mentioned,  can  spare  some  little  portion  of  so  desirable 
a  commodity;  and,  I  am  certain,  that  our  modern  No- 
vel spinners  will  amply  furnish  the  remainder. 

There  are,  Mr.  Editor,  some  other  requisites  neces- 
sary to  complete  this  curious  machinery,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  do  away  with  all  "  the  dire  calamities  of  war ;"  but 
as  they  are  of  a  minor  consideration  to  those  adduced,  I  will 
no  longer  solicit  your  attention  to 

Yours,  &c. 
March  13th,  1S15.  Tim  Twist, 

*  See  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  7th,  1815. 
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Mr.  Editor, 

So  many  and  so  various  have  been  the  reports  of  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  fearful  lest  you  or  your 
readers  should  be  led  astray  from  the  truth,  by  the  ridi- 
culous relations  of  vulgar  and  speculative  opinion,  I  have 
been  at  the  pains  of  a  minute  enquiry  into  her  origin, 
birth,  manners,  and  affections;  and  herewith  transmit 
you  the  result  of  my  diligent  research.  Many  have 
doubted  her  existence,  but  these  doubts  have  arisen  en- 
tirely from  the  contradictory  accounts  of  scandalous  re- 
port, which,  by  their  various  and  opposite  nature,  like 
the  art  of  chemical  neutralization,  have  operated  upon 
the  intelligent  mind,  and  produced  disbelief;  Sir,  be 
assured,  that  her  existence  is  not  a  fiction — she  lives  to 
the  confusion  of  such  disbelieving  Jews,  a  Shiloh  to  their 
conversion. 

I  must  beg  of  you  in  the  first  place,  to  discard  from 
your  belief  that  her  head  is  a  deformity,  or  that  it  was 
fashioned  out  by  Nature  in  one  of  her  merry  moods ;  I 
can  assure  you,  it  is  perfectly  formed  after  the  very  best 
model  of  the  porkish  tribe,  is  full  of  expression  and  ten- 
derness ;  in  short,  so  exquisite  in  sympathetic  feature, 
tlrat  it  might  tempt  even  a  Jew  to  a  salute,  and  a  Chris- 
tian to  a  warm  embrace.  Her  voice  is  clearand  distinct, 
as  a  sow  doctor's  horn  in  common  conversation,  and 
when  she  sings,  which  she  never  attempts  but  Ja  a  high 
wind,  it  is  admirably  shrill  and  piercing,  more  powerful 
than  Catalini's,  and  more  exquisitely  brilliant  and  rich 
than  the  rattling  of  brass  pans  and  tin  kettles  at  a  coal 
heaver's  wedding. 

*  It  is  really  astonishing,  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
public  may  be  misled.  Now,  Sir,  can  any  thing  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  report  that  this  delicate  creature  owes 
the  tender  sensibility  of  her  countenance,  to  the  unnatu- 
ral fright  of  her  mother,  on  beholding  the  sign  of  a  blue 

vol,  ix.  2  jk 
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boar,  or  to  her  wanton  longings  after  a  collar  of  brawn  ? 
These  things  are  too  absurd   to    require  refutation;  they 
bear  upon  the  very  face  of  them  the  grossness  of  misre- 
presentations—no, these  are  the  mischievous  whisperings 
of  envy  and   detraction.    Believe  them    not,   Sir,   they 
were  invented  to  mislead.     And  now  give  an  ear  to  facts 
from  my  pen,  which  I  challenge   the  most  sceptical   to 
controvert.     The  pig-faced  lady,  by  which  name  I  shall 
recognize  her  throughout  this  communication,   from  ob- 
vious motives  of  delicacy  and  secrecy,  is   no  other   than 
the  legitimate  daughter  of  a  peer  of   the   realm   of  the 
new  school ;  matrimonially  grafted  on  a  scyon  of  the  oW 
stock,,  a  baroness  of  the  ancient  breed,  covered  with  arms, 
quarteriflgs,.  and  honours,  which  have  descended  to  her 
in  a  right  line,  coeval  with  that  of  the  Rotlos,  and  even? 
the  GwELPs-^inundated  with  hereditaments  like  a  swol- 
len river,  with  the  various  tributes  of  mountain  streams. 
The  worthy  peer  of  the  new  school,   who  was  tempted 
into  this  powerful  alliance,  was  originally  a  grocer,    and 
you  might  have  seen  him  formerly  standing  behind  his* 
counter  with  a  sober  countenance  and  a  clean  apron,  re- 
tailing his  treacle  by  the  poundr  and  bowing  gratefully 
to  his  customers  ;  but  when  that  just  and  necessary  war 
commenced,  which  happily  has  just  terminated,  he  sud- 
denly jumped  into  the  ©f&ce  of  contractor;  he  baked 
biscuits  for    the  navy,    contracted  for  army  accoutre- 
ments and  gunpowder,  and  of  course    became  a  great 
man;  his  pickings  out  of  the  state  were   considerable,, 
but  he  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  a  perspective  view  of 
honours,  dignities,  and  employments.     He  sighed  for  a 
glittering  star  and  coronet,  and  in  proportion  as  he  grew 
/ich  i    purse  and  borough  interest,  so  he  derived  claims 
in  the  eye  of  the  minister  of  the  day  to  these   taluable 
appendages.       Notwithstanding,  however,    his    violent 
longings  after  rank,  and  although  his  physiognomy  was 
not  altogether  hog-like,  yet  his  beard  was  bristly,  and   he 
retained  other  certain  indications  of  his  membership  of 
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the  swinish  multitude.  At  length  he  obtained  the  coro- 
net, and  at  length  the  fair  hand  of  the  starch  piece  of 
Signified  antiquity,  the  baroness,  who  was  the  last  gem 
of  the  family  tree. 

It  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  war  that  the 
middling  classes  of  society  were  done  away,  and  that  the 
country  was  divided  distinctly  into  two  classes,  either  the 
very  rich,  or  the  very  poor  ;  it  grew  out  of  monopoly  as 
a  necessary  consequence ;  thus  the  very  poor  were  cha- 
racterized as  the  swinish  multitude,  and  the  contractor, 
the  place-man,  pensioner,  &c.  as  the  refined  members  of  a 
virtuous  court.  The  medium-man  was  no  more;  the 
honest  plodding  plain-dealing  tradesman  !  an  oppressive 
taxation  had  shortened  his  day,  even  in  his  maturity. 
Well,  Sir,  now  to  the  sequel,  which  is,  that  the  issue  of 
this  marriage  between  the  swinish  peer  and  the  ancient 
baroness  is  a  type  of  this  medium  class,  which  had  be- 
come extinct.  She  is  sent  among  us  by  a  wise  dispensation 
of  Divine  Providence  to  regenerate  the  class  of  middling 
society,  in  her  hermaphroditical  nature,  being  neither  one 
thing  or  the  other,  but  a  compound  of  both,  to  restore 
the  ancient  state  of  civilization,  to  give  us  back  the 
honest  shop-keeper,  with  means  enough  to  support  aplum- 
pudding  at  Christmas,  and  a  new  suit  for  holidays  and 
Sunday.  It  is  indeed,  asserted  by  some  few,  that  the 
pig-faced  lady  is  to  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  Shi- 
loh  for  the  Jews'  conversion.  Events  will  prove  this 
assertion,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  her  being  in  the  state 
that  mothers  wish  to  be,  to  accommodate  this  purpose* — 
"  *He  that  believes,  let  him  believe  ;  he  that  doubts  let 
him  doubt,  and  be—.'* 

Having  cleared  up  the  point  relative  to  the  birth  of  this 
admired  lady,  and  the  objects  of  her  coming,  clearly  I 
presume,  to  your  satisfaction,  as  my  own,  allow  me 
now  to  draw  your  attention  to  her  engaging  manners  and 
general  conduct     I  have  described  the  sweetness  of  her 

*  This  is  a  quotation  from  Westley  the  preacher,, 
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voice,  and  something  of  her  person,  which  is  about  the 
middle  size,  elegantly  formed,  and  full  of  dignity;  her 
countenance   is  exactly   that  of  a  maiden  sow,  full  of 
tenderness  and  languishing  looks  ;  her  manners  are  for 
the  most  part   mild ;  she  never  betrays  any  uneasiness 
but  when  she  feels  an  inclination  to  dip  her  delicate  trunk 
into  her  silver  trough,  blowing  and  delighting  in  her 
savory  meal.     But  ill   acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue,  she  generally  expresses  herself  by  a  grunt, 
which  is  very  commanding,  sonorous,  and  claims  direct 
attention.     She  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  always  after  her 
meals.     Her  health  is  very  good,  and   notwithstanding 
she  has  never  been  vaccinated,  yet  she  is  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  small-pock.     She  has  had  the  measles, 
but  has  never  been   affected   by   any   other   incidental 
complaints  of  the  human  frame.     Arrived  at  a  marriage- 
able age,  her  friends  are  desirous  of  linking  her  in  that 
holy  chain,  and  with  a  view  to  propagate  the  species  I 
have  some  idea  of  offering  myself  to  her  arms.     I  have 
already  made  proposals,   which  are  accepted,   and  the 
consummation  will  take  place  on  the  resurrection  of  Jo- 
anna Southcott  in  May,    when  she  is  to  re-appear  to  her 
believers  with  the  young  Shiloh  in  her  arms. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wheke  Wheke  Grunt,  Esq, 


The  April  Fool 

"  To  day,"  says  Dick,  "  is  April  day, 
And  tho'  so  mighty  wise  you  be, 

A  bet,  whatever  you  like,  I'll  lay, 
Ere  night  I'll  make  a  fool  of  thee." 

€i  A  fool,  I  may  be,  it  is  true  ; 

But  Dick,"  cries  Tom,  "  ne'er  be  afraid, 
No  man  can  make  a  fool  of  you, 

For  you're  a  fool  already  made" 
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Copy  of  a  Manuscript-Fragment  found  at  a  certain  Mountain 
in  Derbyshire,  which  takes  its  Name  from  the  Devil,  by  one 
of  the  Swinish  Multitude,  as  he  was  searching  for  Roots  and 
Acorns,  to  support  himself,  his  Wife,  and  six  helpless  Chil- 
dren, reduced  to  extreme  Want,  and  on  the  point  of  perishing 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  Plenty,  procured  to  this  happy 
Country,  by  the  present  glorious  Peace. 
*'  *    #   #  * 
*  *  *  * 
*  *  * 
Multa  desunt. 
For  as  hunger  tameth  the  lion,  even  so  shall  lack  of 
bread  enervate  man.     Therefore,  listen  unto  me,  ye  ru- 
lers of  the  earth,  and  ye  kings  and  princes,  hearke,n  to 
the  counsels  of  the  first  subduer  of  men. 

And  the  multitude  crieth — give  us  bread — that  we 
may  live.  And  why  must  the  multitude  live?  Verily, 
as  was  aptly  observed  by  one  of  my  most  approved  mi- 
nisters, I  see  no  necessity  why  they  should  live! 

Hath  not  a  learned  divine  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  the  power  of  population  in  man,  and  the  power  of  the 
earth  in  producing  sustenance  for  his  support,  is  propor- 
tionate and  commensurate  to  the  difference  between  a 
geometrical  and  an  arithmetical  series  ?  "What  will  ye 
then  with  peace?  Is  not  *  war  necessary,  to  prevent 
your  dying  by  starvation  ? 

Again,  has  not  a  very  learned  and  famous  professor  of 
political  ceconomy  published  a  most  marvelous  and 
masterly  work,  in  which  he  proveth  to  you,  that  whoever 

*  "  With  the  crude  and  puerile  conceptions  (writes  this  author) 
"  which  many  form  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  infinite  power,  we 
"  might  imagine  that  God  could  call  into  being  myriads  and 
*'  myriads  of  existences,  all  free  from  pain  and  imperfection ; 
"all  eminent  in  goodness  and  wisdom.      But  ought  we  not 
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amongst  you,  be  he  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  can  not 
suffice  to  his  own  support,  by  his  own  manual  labour, 
hath  no  right  to  live  ?  yea,  verily  so  doth  the  learned 
Doctor  M — s  write!  And  shall  the  multitude  then  be 
permitted  to  grumble  and  repine?  Why  do  they  not 
march  ?  and  why  should  starving  wretches  rail  against  a 
standing  army  ? 

And  why  so  much  fuss  about  your  laws  ?  In  my  do- 
minions, which  are  infinitely  more  extensive  and  popu- 
lous than  any  empire  on  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  of  all  countries,  languages,  and  nations,  I  have 
but  two  fundamental  laws,  to  wit,  "  first,  do  the  things, 
which  ye  ought  not  to  do  ;  "■ — and  secondly, "  leave  undone 
the  things  which  ye  ought  to  do." — With  these  two  pre- 
cepts duly  put  in  practice  and  enforced,  every  thing  goes 
On  in  my  dominions  as  it  should  do.  AndasI  likewise  take 
care  to  set  myself  the  example  of  the  conduct  I  require 
in  my  subjects,  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsists  be- 
tween us.  In  this  respect  indeed,  I  could  name  certain 
princes  and  crowned  heads,  who  have  taken  pattern  from 
me,  and  whose  conduct  and  example  are  strictly  analo- 
gous and  conformable  to  my  own. 

A  late  learned  and  right  reverend  divine  has  publicly 


"  rather  to  conclude,  that  even  to  the  great  Creator,  a  certain 
*'  process  may  be  necessary,  a  certain  time  may  be  requisite, 
"  in  order  to  form  beings  fit  for  his  high  purposes  ?  So  much 
"  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  Creator  hath  not  invested  the 
«'  earth  with  a  sufficient  capacity  to  produce  the  needful 
**  quantum  of  food  for  man  ;  for  the  power  of  population  in 
"  man  is  so  infinitely  greater  than  the  power  in  the  earth  to 
"  produce  sustenance,  that  till  the  present  economy  of  nature 
4<  shall  be  changed,  it  is  indispensibly  necessary,  that  the  re- 
**  dundancy  of  human  parturition  should  be  lopped  off,  and  a 
4(  strong  check  opposed  to  the  increase  of  population.  This 
"  check,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  can  only  be  found  in 
*'  war,  and  murder,  and  in  the  introduction  of  misery  and 
**  vice  ! ! !" 
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told  you,  that  the  multitude  have  no  right  to  reason,  or  to 
think  about  the  laws  ;  all  that  they  have  got  to  do,  is  to 
obey  them.  Even  so  are  things  managed  in  my  dominions  ; 
where,  by  the  bye,  I  have  not  only  bishops  innumerable, 
but  cardinal,  nay  popes  themselves,  in  vast  abundance. 
There  shall  ye  find  tiaras,  mitres,  ribbons  red  and  green, 
hats,  palliums,  crosiers,  yea  crosses  likewise,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  crosses  of  diamonds,  crosses  of  gold,  and  cros- 
ses of  silver! 

Ye  complain  likewise  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  What 
is  it,  I  ween,  makes  an  article  rare  and  valuable,  but  its 
scarcity?  Ought  ye  not  then  to  thank  the  ru-ers,  who 
effect  so  valuable  a  scarcity  among  you.  And  in  whai 
country  do  the  rulers,  and  the  mighty  men  co-operate 
more  strenuously,  more  efficaciously  towards  the  increase 
of  this  scarcity,  than  in  your  own  ? 

Ye  pretend,  that  all  men  are,  by  nature,  equal  ;  that 
they  have  a  right  to  equal  laws  and  equal  justice.  Fine 
doctrine  this,  in  very  truth  !  Wot  ye  not,  that  the  seve- 
ral members  of  society  are  like  unto  the  notes  of  an  instru- 
ment, even  like  unto  the  keys  of  a  piano  forte.  And  have  ye 
not,  amongst  these  several  keys,  some  which  are  sharps? 
some  which  are  flats,  and  some  which  are  naturals  f 
Or,  if  ye  will  liken  yourselves  unto  a  fiddle  ;  so  are  ye  sub- 
jects the  cords,  and  your  ruler  the  fiddle-stick,  that  plays 
upon  you— -or,  rather,  your  rulers  are  the. fingers,  whicb 
finch  and  attune  the  cords  / 

Peradventure,  were  I  to  tell  you  my  name,  and  who  I 
am,  you  would  imagine  that  I  am  the  enemy  of  all  reli- 
gion. By  no  means  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  tolerate  them  all  in 
my  dominions  ;  and  yet  it  was  principally  at  7713/  suggestion 
that  the  pious  Ferdinand  of  Spain  has  re-established  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  !  It  was  I  likewise  that  insti- 
gated the  performance  of  a  *Comedy,  at  Madrid,  in  ho- 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  play-bill  published  on  this 
memorable  occasion  : 

i6  To  the  mpress  of  the  heavetis3  to  the  mother  of  the  eternal 
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iiour,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  was  / 
that  appeared  one  stormy  night  to  Ferdinand,  under  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  virgin,  blew  flames  of  fire  all 
round  the  room,  and  told  that  sick  and  credulous  prince, 
that  his  death  was  inevitable,  unless  he  made  a  solemn 
vow,  should  he  ever  be  restored  to  the  throne,  to  revive 
the  murderous  tribunal  of  the  Dominicans.  Ferdinand 
made  the  vow,  and  has  most  scrupulously  fulfilled  it 
And  who  has  assisted  him,  in  all  his  proceedings? 
Whose  blood  has  been  shed  to  accomplish  his  restoration  ? 
Whose  tieasure  has  flowed,  even  more  freely,  more  pro- 
fusely than  their  blood  ?  Was  it  not  yours  ?  And  can 
ye  then  in  conscience  grumble,  if  ye  lack  bread,  seeing_ 
you  have  laid  out  your  money  on  such  pious  uses  ?  See- 
ing you  have  impoverished  yourselves  in  so  glorious  a 
cause  ? 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  parable : — Where  mushrooms 
grow,  there  must  be  soil.  Now,  the  mushroom  is  of 
speedy  growth,  and  waxeth  amazingly.  And  so  do- 
toad-stools  likewise.  Now  if  a  man  have  a  bed  of  mush- 
roomSj  and  it  so  happeneth,  that  toad-stools  spring  up 
among  them,  what  doth  this  man  do?  Doth  he  not 
root  out  the  toad-stools,  which  suck  up  the  nurture  of 
the  soil,  and  impede  the  wholesome  growth  of  themush- 
Toom  ?  But  which,  ye  will  say,  are  the  mushrooms,  and 
which  the  toad-stools  ?  That  question  must  ye  decide 
yourselves. — ;Ask  not  counsel  of  the  rich,  nor  of  the 
mighty — for  then  will  ye  be  the  toad-stools,  and  the 
hand  of  power  shall  root  you  up. 

"word,  to  the  polar  star  of  Spain;  to  the  comforter :  to  the 
"  faithful  guardian  and  watch-tower 'of  all  believing  Spaniards; 
'_'  to  the  most  holy,  immaculate  Queen  and  Virgin- mother,  the 
"  Blessed  Mary;  to  her  honour,  to  her  profit,  to  her  benefit, 
"  and  for  the  promotion  of  her  most  holy  worship,  her  faithful 
"  and  humble  servants,  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians,  at 
'*'«  Madrid,  most  reverently  dedicate  the  performance  and  re- 
V  ceipts  of  the  laughable  Comedy  of  Nanme  /'* 
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Again,  I  no  longer  speak  in  parables,  but  I  will 
hold  you  up  a  mirror,  even  a  reflecting  glass,  in  which  ye 
may  discern  at  once,  your  own  wants,  and  the  quarter, 
from  which  those  wants  may  be  relieved. 

Doth  any  man  want  virtuous  example,  and  moral  pattern  to 

regulate  his  conduct,  let  him  look     -     -     -     -  t o  the  P 

For  munificence,  liberality,  and  generous  feeling  to  the  Q— — -. 
For  anfeigned  piety      -     -     -      to  a  certain  Reverend  Baronet. 
For  true  and  genuine  patriotism     ------  to  the  Ins. 

For  disinterested  politics     -     -     -     -    -     -    -    -  to  the  Outs, 

For  ability     ------------  to  Ministers. 

For  modesty     ---       ------      to  Lord  C h» 

For  candour,  and  for  justice     -----       to  Lsrd  E . 

For  economy     -     -     -     to  the  Dispensers  of  the  Public  Purse. 
For  wisdom  and  shrewd  talent     -     -     -  to  a  worthy  Alderman. 
For  patient  resignation     -----     1      to  Lord  Cochrane. 

For  the  counter-part  to  the  matron  of  Ephesus      to  Mr.C — tts. 
For  untasted  fruit    ------  to  the  late  Miss  M 

For  the  most  flourishing  country  in  the  universe        to  his  oirni. 
For  happiness     --------.---  elsewhere. 

For  the  blessings  of  peace     -     -     -      to  a  starving  Population. 
For  patriotic  zeal  and  sacrifice     -     -     -     -  to  the  Landholders. 

For  an  ass     ------------  to  John  Bull. 

For  mildness     ------.      -     -     -      to  his  Drivers. 

For  wit     --------  to  our  modern  Play-wrights. 

For  unassuming  worth     -     -     -     to  our  Actors  and  Actresses. 
For  deference  to  public  opinion     -     -     -     -    to  the  Managers. 

For  heaven     -------------      abroad. 

For  hell     --------------   at  home. 

For  an  angel     -----------  to  his  Mistress. 

For  the  devil     -     -      to  his  Wife,  or  any  Person  except  myself 


YOL.    IX. 


(     2B2     j 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 
Sir, 
Happening  to  be  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France** 
on  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, curiosity  impelled  me  to  undertake  a  journey  tc* 
Rome,  to  see  this  justly  celebrated  city,  once  mistress  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  sufferings  endured,  during  his 
captivity  in  France,  by  his  holiness  Pius  VI.  had  like- 
wise no  small  share  in  inducing  me  to  this-  sfepi  I  was 
desirous  of  contemplating  a  man,  so  long  disciplined  in? 
the  schooJ  of  adversity,  and  to  whose  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and  resignation,  under  his  severe  trials* 
so  many  cotemporary  authors,  and  particularly  Chateau- 
briant,, have  borne  such  honourable  testimony. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  on  my  voy- 
age. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  arrived  in  the  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills,  full  of  expectation  to  behold  wonders,  and 
big  with  hopes  to  see  a  Pope,  so  miraculously  released 
from  bondage,  and  restored  to  his  dignity,  signalize  his? 
new  government  by  salutary  ordinances,  by  the  reform  of 
abuses,  and  the  abolition  of  gross  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition. Impressed  with  these  pleasing  ideas,  I  entered 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Peter. 

The  holy  father  now  made  his  appearance  in  his  wont- 
ed state;  kissed  with  great  devotion  the  foot  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  tutelary  saint  and  apostle  of  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  in  which  religious  act  he  was  followed  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  music,  to  which* 
I  paid  greater  attention  than  to  any  of  the  ceremonial 
rites  of  worship,  was  truly  grand,  and  calculated  to  in- 
spire awe,  reverence,  and  solemn  extacy.  My  companion* 
however,  a  Prussian  officer,  of  rather  blunt  manners,  and 
frank  almost  to  a  fault,  did  not  partake  of  my  admiration^ 
as  far  as  applied  to  the  vocal  performers.  He  roundly 
declared,  with  a  strong  oath,  that  he  would  rather  heap 
the  service  chaunttd  by  a  company  of  grenadiers,  op 
even  by  Kalmuck  Tartars,  than  by  a  non-descript  set  of 
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beings,  victims  of  a  tyrannic  fashion,  which,  from  the 
voluptuous  serails  of  Asiatic  effeminacy,  had  established 
itself  in  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe,  and  not  content 
with  degrading  our  theatres,  had  even  obtruded  itself 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High !  Upwards  of  five 
thousand  wretches,  he  added,  are  annually  subjected  to 
this  disgraceful  and  inhuman  practice.  Of  these  five- 
sixths,  at  least,  pay  the  experiment  with  their  life. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  into  discussion  on  this 
topic,  but  continued  to  listen  with  admiration  to  the 
solemn  music,  which  literally  wrapped  my  soul,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  in  elysium.  The  holy  father  him- 
self officiated,  in  pontificalibus.  The  imposing  majesty  of 
the  scene,  I  must  own,  produced  on  me  its  full  effect, 
I  was  in  a  manner  enchanted.  But  from  this  high-wrought 
state  of  rapture  I  was  destined  soon  to  fall  into  the  very 
opposite  extreme  of  indignation  and  disgust. 

After    his    holiness    had    terminated    the   office,    to 
which  succeeded  a  kind  of  doxology  on  the  triumph  of 
the  church  over  all  its   enemies;  on  the  deliverance  of 
God's  vice-gerent^upon  earth  from  the  chains  of  a  ferocious 
tyrant  and  usurper,  and  the  joy  experienced  by  all  true 
believers,  and  more  especially  by  the  holy  city  of  Rome, 
in  having  again  in  her  walls  the  head  of  the  Christian 
world — a  prelate  arose,  and  demanding  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  audience,  proceeded  to  read  a  fulminating 
bull  of  anathema  against  the  order  of  free-masons.     By 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  entrusted  to  his  holiness, 
as  the  worthy  and  accredited  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
said  wicked  and  diabolical  sect  of  free-masons,  with  all 
and    several   their    followers,    partizans,    and   abettors, 
were  declared  the  foes  of  God,  enemies  to  the  state,  di- 
vested of  all  charges,  trusts,  and  dignities,  pronounced 
incapable  of  all  public  employments,  their  meetings  prohi- 
bited,   their  lodges   sentenced  to  destruction,   and  the 
members  themselves  to  imprisonment,    defamatory  pu- 
nishment, and  confiscation  of  all  their  property.    All 
this  was  ordered  and  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  most 
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holy  blessed  Trinity,  as  likewise  for  the  honour  of  the 
blessed  virgin  mother,  and  the  formidable  document  eon- 
eluded,  by  renewing  and  perpetuating  in  all  its  force  the 
ancient  bull,  drawn  up  by  the  Benedictine  Lambertini, 
which  excommunicates  without  redemption  or  reserve, 
the  entire  order  of  *free-masons,  and  delivers  the  mem- 
bers, one  and  all,  over  to  the  devil,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh. 

*  A  still  more  disgraceful  scene  of  violence  and  infuriate  per- 
secuting zeal  against  the  respectable  order  of  free-masons,  wag 
exhibited  many  years  since,  at  Naples,  under  the  legitimate  go- 
vernment of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  results  of  which  have  placed  an  un- 
believer on  the  Neapolitan  throne. 

The  great  tutelary  saint  of  Naples,  is  the  holy  Januarius. 
The  festival  of  this  patron  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  reli- 
gious farce,  acted  yearly  on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose  the 
martyr's  blood  is  exposed  to  public  gaze  in  a  glass-phial.  The 
miracle,  annually  operated,  and  on  the  success  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  found  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  (so  much 
so,  that  when  the  miracle  does  not  take  place,  it  is  considered 
as  the  greatest  of  all  national  misfortunes,  the  sure  prognos- 
tic of  dire  public  calamities,  consists  in  the  liquefaction  of  the 
said  blood.  The  clergy  very  artfully  avail  themselves  of  this 
superstitious  ceremony,  to  carry  into  execution  any  bold  and 
daring  measure  they  may  have  in  contemplation,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  which,  without  some  extraordinary  efferves- 
cence of  the  public  mind,  might  experience  difficulty  and 
opposition. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  his  pious  Sicilian  majesty  had 
lately  issued  a  very  severe  edict  against  the  free-masons,  dic- 
tated in  the  very  same  spirit,  as  the  one  we  have  just  com- 
mented upon  above,  by  Pius  VI.  The  clergy  conceiving  that 
it  was  not  adequately  attended  to,  and  carried  into  execution, 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  festival  of  St.  Januarius  to 
inflame  the  populace,  and  push  them  on  to  the  most  wanton 
acts  of  violence  and  aggression.  An  immense  concourse,  as 
usual,  pressed  forward  like  a  stream,   to  the  altar,  where  was 
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Is  this,  (thought  I  within  myself)  the  result  of  the  les- 
sons of  adversity,  in  which  the  holy  father  has  been 
so  long  schooled  and  versed?  Are  these  the  fruits  of 
experience  in  the  ways  of  men,  and  a  due  observance 
of  the  signs  of  the  times?  Has  then  his  holiness  pro- 
exhibited  the  wonder-working  skull.  Priests  and  monks  of  all 
orders,  and  in  vast  numbers,  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  Every 
eye  was  directed  in  eager  suspense  to  the  holy  relic ;  every 
breast  throbbed  high  with  expectation;  the  assembled  mul- 
titude absolutely  panted  with  impatience.  Prayers  and  in- 
cantations were  offered  up  to  all  the  saints  ;  still  the  blood 
refused  to  liquefy  and  flow.  The  populace  became  almost  fu- 
rious. Some  struck  their  breasts  with  rage  ;  others  imprecated 
curses — "  Greatest  of  all  saints !"  exclaimed  the  one,  "  cause 
thy  blood  to  work  its  wonted  miracle  ?"  "  Holy  Trinity  !"  vo- 
ciferated another,  "  be  our  advocate  with  the  saint — implore  the 
<c  most  holy  Januarius,  to  be  pleased  to  speak  to  his  blood  !"— 
But  all  was  in  vain,  the  blood  remained  inactive  and  conceal- 
ed.  The  multitude  now  began  to  lose  all  patience.  Some 
loaded  the  holy  skull  with  invectives,  others  even  proceeded  to 
commit  violence,  and  threatened  to  throw  the  holy  relic  into 
the  sea,  if  the  saint  did  not  speedily  work  his  accustomed  mi- 
racle. 

The  priests  perceived  with  pleasure  the  tumult  increase  till 
it  menaced  serious  consequences.  At  this  critical  moment, 
certain  emissaries,  in  their  employ,  judiciously  distributed  amo\ig 
the  crowd,  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  The  fault  does  not  lie 
"  with  our  saint— no,  it  is  among  ourselves,  that  we  must  look 
•*  for  the  cause.  The  Jonas  must  be  here — heretics  must  be 
"  amongst  us.'*  **  Heretics  !"  re-echoed  a  thousand  voices — 
"  where  are  they  ? — bring  them  forth,  that  we  may  wreak  ven- 
'*  geance  on  them  immediately."—'4  Ah  !  my  good  christian 
"  friends  !"  began  here  several  of  the  priests  to  exclaim,  "is  not 
"  our  city  full  of  free-masons  ? — full  of  that  hellish  brood,  ten 
"  thousand  times  worse  than  any  heretics  ?"  "  Down  with  the 
"  free-masons  !" — vociferated  the  mob.  This  was  the  exact 
point  to  which  the  priests  wished  to  bring  them.  The  blood 
of  St.  Januarius  soon  began  to  liquefy.  All  the  world  cried 
out  "  wonder !  miracje !" — and  off  set  a  numerous  rabble,  fired 
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fited  nothing  by  the  opportunities  he  must  have  had, 
during  his  detention  in. France,  of  witnessing  the  progress 
of  human  civilization,  and  the  change  effected,  by  the 
extensive  dissemination  of  knowledge,  in  public  opinion  ? 
Is  Europe,  unhappy  Europe,  then  destined,  after  such  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle,  to  relapse  into  its  former 
gloom  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  intolerant  priest- 
craft, error,  and  fanaticism  ? 

Not  many  days  after  the  promulgation  of  this  furious 
edict  against  the  free-masons,  I  had  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
appreciating  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  this  incorrigible 
bigot  Pope.  At  the  request  of  his  pious  and  dearly-belov- 
ed son  in  Christ,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Pius  VI.  was  pleas- 
ed to  arm  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  the  nu- 
merous inhabitants  of  Spanish  South  America.  The 
whole  of  the  immense  population  of  these  countries,  who 
are  nobly  struggling  for  their  birth-right,  were  laid  under 
ecclesiastical  interdict.  Anathemas  and  Marunathas  were 
launched  against  them,  writh  equal  fury,  and  with 
the  same  blind  zeal  as  had  been  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
the  free-masons.  The  bull  was  sealed  with  the  fisher- 
man's ring,  and  forwarded,  without  delay,  and  with  all 
due  ceremony,  to  the  Pope's  pious  and  dear  son  in  Christ, 
at  Madrid. 

But  I  should  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter,  were 
I  to  enlarge,  Mr.  Editor,  on  all  the  instances  I  witnessed, 
during  my  abode  in  Rome,  of  the  impolitic  and  disgrace- 
ful conduct  of  this  infatuated  Pontiff,  whose  principal, 

with  blind  zeal,  who  attacked  every  person  suspected  of 
belonging  to,  or  favouring  the  order  of  free-masons;  commit- 
ted various  acts  of  violence;  much  blood  was  shed,  several  lives 
lost,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  no  person  deemed  hostile 
to  the  priesthood,  could  with  safety  walk  the  streets.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things,  at  Naples,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  those 
legitimate  monarchs,  in  whose  cause  so  much  British  blood  and 
treasure  has  been  so  profusely  and  so  unworthily  lavished ! 
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if  not  sole  aim,  it  appears  to  be,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
mental  illumination,  and  to  co-operate  with  his  worthy 
associate  and  beloved  son,  in  replunging  every  country, 
over  which  he  possesses  any  influence,  into  worse  than  Go- 
thic barbarism  and  ignorance.  Let,  therefore,  the  following 
fact  suffice  for  a  general  specimen  of  the  policy,  views, 
and  occupations  of  the  holy  father. 

Previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Italy,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  which  attended  their  arms, 
the  town  of  Tolentino  had  for  centuries  been  in  high  re- 
pute, as  the  original  manufactory  of  the  celebrated  To« 
lentine  cakes,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
tempers, both  of  men  and  of  cattle,  has  been  attested  and 
established  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  more 
than  one  papal  bull.  Such,  in  fact,  was  formerly  the  pro- 
digious demand  for  this  invaluable  nostrum,  that  no  less 
than  ten  immense  furnaces,  (each  little  inferior  in  size  to 
the  famous  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  Babylon, 
from  the  very  centre  of  which  Messrs.  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  chaunted  a  most  delectable  trio,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Song  of  the  three  holy  children ,)  were  kept  in 
constant  heat  and  glow,  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
precious  article.  The  establishment  belonged  to  the 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  whole  convent 
had  sufficient  occupation  in  furnishing  an  adequate 
supply.  But  the  results  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  rapid  strides  made  since  that  lamentable  event,  by 
impiety  and  ungodliness  of  every  kind,  had  greatly  re- 
trenched the  sale  and  consumption  of  the  Tolentine  cakes. 
A  deputation  of  the  order  was  therefore  sent  to  his  ho- 
liness, praying  his  co-operation  in  restoring  this  manufac- 
ture to  its  ancient  celebrity  and  demand.  The  holy  father 
was  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  their  prayer,  and 
the  Tolentine  cakes  are  now  again  coming  into  extensive 
circulation,  in  virtue  of  a  papal  bull,  setting  forth  and 
attesting  their  miraculous  efficacy.  I  myself  saw  a  large 
quantity  of  casks,  filled  with  this  precious  and  infallible 
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remedy,  addressed  to  different  ports  of  Spain.  Probably 
some  of  them  may  have  been  a  present  from  the  holy 
father  to  his  worthy  and  beloved  son  Ferdinand  ! 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours,  &c* 
Bath,  loth  Feb.   IS15.  Castigator, 


ANCIENT    MIRACLES,    MODERN    WONDERS, 
and  EXTRAORDINARY  WITS. 


Sir, 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  present  enlightened 
generation  that  no  wonders  can  have  existed,  and  no  mi- 
racles can  have  been  performed,  which  have  not  taken 
place  since  the  occurrence  of  that  wonderful  event  the 
French  revolution.  While  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  man,  woman,  maid,  and  child,  to  believe  in  theexis- 
tenceof  the  pig-faced  lady ;  while  magnanimous  colonels, 
exemplary  matrons,  and  evangelical  divines,  have  believed 
and  supported  the  miraculous  pregnancy  of  an  ancient 
virgin  of  fifty-five  years  of  age  ;  while  the  Greenock  mer- 
maid disturbs  the  sleep  and  awakes  the  curiosity  of  all 
the  natural  historians  in  the  kingdom,  we  regard  with 
indifference  the  most  authentic,  though  singular  and  ro- 
mantic stories  of  ancient  times:  incredulity  on  topics  of 
the  sacred  and  the  most  frivolous  nature,  when  they  bear 
the  slightest  references  to  the  early  periods  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  manly  and  intelligent 
scepticism  ;  while  a  ready  acquiescence  in  every  stupid 
tale  of  avarice,  ignorance,  or  folly,  produced  by  a  modern 
impostor,  is  received  with  indulgence  or  avidity. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  useless  or  unentertaining,  however, 
to  examine  a  few  of  the  ancient  stories  and  legends  which 
have  most  powerfully  excited  the  indignation  of  the  in- 
credulous critic,  or  the  ridicule  of  the  pretended  wit. 
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credulous  critic,  or  the  ridicule  of  the  pretended  wit. 
We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  many  of  the  most  sin- 
gular stories,  related  by  the  earlier  writers  and  poets  of 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  are  at  least  as  credible  and 
authentic,  as  the  pregnancy  of  Joanna  Southcott,  the 
koiridian  deformities  of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  B.,  the  extraction  of  a  human  foetus  from  the 
abdomen  of  a  male,  and  the  substitution  for  a  natural 
nose,  an  artificial  successor,  which  "  shall  remain  une- 
qualled for  utility,  elegance,  and  beauty."  Nay,  it  may  be 
justly  and  modestly  disputed,  whether  many  of  the  le- 
gends of  Bede  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or  the  Tales  of 
Scarron,  are  less  deserving  of  credibility  or  admira- 
tion, than  Mr.  Canning's  professions  of  disinterested  pro- 
bity, or  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  assertion  that  he  is  an  enemy 
to  the  corn  laws.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pre- 
dictions of  Mr.  Vansittart,  uttered  a  few  days  ago,  of  a  long 
and  splendid  aera  of  peace  and  prosperity,  were  much  more 
fortunate  than  the  forebodings  of  Phalaris,  or  his  state- 
ments more  tangible  than  the  delusions  of  Calypso. 

Among  the  most  romantic,  and  apparently  the  most 
incredible  relations  of  the  Italian  poets,  the  visit  of  As- 
tolphus  to  the  moon,  and  the  description  of  the  curiosi- 
ties which  he  examines,  have  been  regarded  as  the  mere 
creation  of  a  wild  and  extravagant  imagination.  The 
repository  of  wits,  in  particular,  has  been  equally  sup- 
posed by  the  witless  and  the  witty,  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  the  author,  intended  to  prove  that  his  wits,  at 
least,  were  not  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  lunar 
smelling  bottle,  but  remained  in.  their  proper  receptacle, 
the  brain,  in  all  their  original  briskness  and  activity. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  considering  the  present  situation  of 
the  literary,  political,  and  fashionable  world,  as  highly 
tending  to  corroborate  the  descriptions  of  Ariosto. 
When  the  wits  of  our  ministers  of  state,  of  our  senato- 
rial orators,  and  of  still  more  high  and  important  per- 
sonages, the  monarchs  and  generals  of  Europe,  appear 
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to  ha*e  deserted  them,  it  becomes  a  natural  subject  of 
investigation,  whither  they  have  flowv  ^ud  to  what 
purposes  they  have  been  converted.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude,  that,  like  the  sugar  of  lead,  or  the 
sublimate  of  mercury,  they  have  assumed  a  form  and 
character  entirely  different  from  that  of  their  native 
existence ;  that  the  volatility  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  has 
been  concentrated  into  a  malignant  and  pestilential  vapor? 
while  the  pericraniums  of  many  other  "  honourable 
and  learned"  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  have 
elicited  a  succession  of  airy  and  unsubstantial  bubbles, 
calculated  only  to  deceive  the  childish  multitude.  These 
bubbles  have  sometimes  represented  on  their  surface, 
universal  liberty,  the  final  downfal  of  Bonaparte,  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  virtues  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  our  ministers  and 
representatives.  The  bubbles,  indeed,  have  almost  im- 
mediately burst,  and  were  found,  like  the  skulls  of  the 
individuals,  from  whom  they  proceeded,  full  of  empti- 
ness. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  however,  Mr.  Editor,  in  what 
shape  the  wits  of  the  public  characters  of  the  present  day 
may  be  most  easily  recognised,  or  what  form  they  most 
easily  and  naturally  assume.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
enquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  great  majority 
have  any  wits  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second,  whither  the  wits 
of  those  who  actually  do  possess  some  claim  to  so  valua- 
ble a  property,  have  lately  fled.  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I 
confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  answer  the  question,  and 
the  friends  whom  I  have  consulted,  are  equally  unfortu- 
nate. Permit  me,  therefore,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
admiration  to  the  individuals,  whose  conduct,  character, 
and  personal  accomplishments  so  materially  affect  the 
welfare,  and  substantial,  as  well  as  intellectual  comforts  of 
the  community,  the  following  important  queries  : — 

What  became  of  the  wits  of  Lord  Castlereagh  when, 
coinciding  in  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he 
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permitted  the  betrayed  or  vanquished  Napoleon  to  ob- 
tain conditions,  which  should  enable  him,after  a  temporary 
exile,  to  return  to  France,  and  once  more  endanger  the 
liberties  and  prosperity  of  Europe  ?  What  became  of  his 
wits,  when  he  provoked  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  irresistible  retorts  that  the  history  of 
parliamentary  debating  has  recorded  ;  and  now  that  he 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  out  of  his  wits,  at  the  recent 
intelligence  from  France,  can  any  of  his  sane  and  intel- 
ligent friends  inform  us  at  what  distance  of  time  it  is 
possible,  that  a  change  of  events  may  restore  his  wits  to 
their  original  receptacle? 

To  what  region  had  the  wits  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
poet-laureat,  escaped,  when  he  celebrated,  in  sonorous 
and  grateful  verse,  the  wisdom  of  Alexander,  the  deli- 
verance of  mankind,  the  mild  and  unambitious  humility 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  prescience,  piety,  and 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Regent  ?  Were  they  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  sack  ?  or  lost  amidst  the  blaze  of  courtly 
splendor,  and  princely  condescension  ?  Were  they  blasted 
by  the  pestiferous  breath  of  some  malignant  Kekama,  or 
concentrated  within  the  aromatic-vinegar  box  of  some 
king's  place  Kailyel  ?  I  hope  that  their  loss  is  not  abso- 
lutely irrecoverable ;  their  restoration  in  their  pristine 
state  to  the  cranium  of  the  poet-laureat,  would  be  the 
subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  admirers  of  genius, 
the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  all  who  lament  the  prostitution 
and  debasement  of  genuine  talent. 

To  these  enquiries,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
friends  of  the  interrogated  parties  will  return  an  una- 
nimous answer,  that  if  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Southey, 
and  their  coadjutors,  have  lpst  their  wits,  the  rest  of  the 
nation  is  in  the  same  predicament.  Whether  such  an 
accusation  be  founded  in  fact,  or  be  merely  the  effusion 
of  witless  ignorance,  I  shall  not  venture  to  determine, 
since  the  experience  of  a  few  days  will  enable  us  to  as- 
certain the  wishes  of  the  public,  respecting  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  sanginuary  war  \ 

P.  P. 
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PANDORA'S  BOX. 

Dedicated  to  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VI. 

Whfn  first  Pandora's  box  was  op'd, 
All  hell  look'd  on,  and  fondly  hop'd 

To  see  some  uncouth  beast. 
But,  Gods  !  what  met  their  wond'ring  eyes  ? 
And  till'd  each  fiend  with  glad  surprize? 

Lo  !  out  there  popp'd  a  priest ! 

With  solemn  garb,  and  look  demure, 
So  quaintly  fitted  to  allure. 

The  demons  all  agreed, 
Pandora  had  the  garland  won, 
And  all  the  furies'  feats  outdone, 

Man  now  was  damri'd  indeed  ! 


THE  CHARITABLE  LADY. 

Imitated  from  the  German,  and  humbly  inscribed  to  a 
certain  august  Personage. 

Of  deeds  of  arms,  let  others  tell ; 

Of  carnage,  war,  and  strife ; 
My  muse  shall  sing  of  moral  worth, 

Of  scenes  in  private  life. 

Fortune,  to  fair  Belinda  kind, 

Did  golden  store  impart. 
Nature  a  richer  boon  bestow' d, 

A  kind  and  feeling  heart ! 

<e  Ah  !  what's  the  use  of  wealth" — she  cried — 

"  If  not  to  succour  need  ? 
"  And  when  the  hungry  month  implores, 

"  The  hungry  mouth  to  feed  ?" 

Strait  at  the  word,  before  her  door, 

A  poor,  decrepit  man  appears  ; 
Bent  on  his  staff,  he  begs  an  alms, 

And  moves  her  pity  with  his  tears. 

Belinda  felt  for  his  distress, 

She  shed  a  tear,  and  shook  her  head ; 

Then  gave  the  poor  decrepit  man 

A  large,  large — —crust  of  mouldy  bread  / 
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THE  LAWYER  AND  THE  KITTEN; 

OR, 

Something  more  than  a  Sweat, 


Not  far  from  St.  Paul's,  as  the  story  is  told, 

A  sprig  of  the  law,  Tom  B — >— n,  the  bold, 

Got  mounted  quite  gaily  above  the  first  floor, 

Yet  though  perch'd  up  so  high  he  was  not  very  poor. 

Tom  lik'd  to  be  dashing,  which  many  can  tell, 

And  in  figure  and  manners  he  was  very  well ; 

He  told  a  good  story  as  any  I  know, 

And  couldwell  throw  the  hatchet,  or  draw  the  long  bow; 

His  grog  he  took  kindly,  though  sometimes  too  much, 

By  most  lawyers  allow' d,  when  the  rhino  they  touch. 

Tom's  cabin  was  furnish'd  in  pretty  good  trim, 
And  as  music's  the  fashion,  why  Tom  had  his  whim  :— 
In  the  room  where  he  slept,  and  just  by  the  door, 
He  had  placed  a  piano,  though  in  playing  a  bore. 

It  happen'd  one  night  he  got  more  than  half  drunk, 
Yet  was  sober' d  again,  but  not  by  a  punk  ; 
For  lawyers  sometimes,  though  fond  of  a  revel, 
When  hipp'd,  in  the  dark  are  afraid  of  the  Devil. 
He  turn'd  into  bed  as  the  watchman  bawl'd  "  One," 
(And  the  blues,*  *tis  well  known,   do  not  frisk  in  the  sun  ;) 
When  certain  it  was  that  he  could  not  take  rest, 
Though  in  taking  a  glass  he  was  one  of  the  best ; 
Still  tossing  and  turning,  again  and  again, 
He  invok'd  the  dull  god,  but  invok'd  him  in  vain  ; 
When,  lo  !    in  his  room  he  heard  something  creep, 
That  banish'd  at  once  all  ideas  of  sleep  ; 
And  piano  began  that  instant  to  play, 
Which  produc'd  in  poor  Tom  the  most  horrid  dismay  : 
First  he  pray'd,    and  then  swore  he'd  no  more  get  drunk, 
While  piano's  sweet  notes  still  caus'd  him  to  funk ; 


*  The  «'  blues"  are  a  class  of  chimerical  sprites,  said  principally  to  infest 
tippling  artists  and  mechanics  at  the  shank  end  of  a  fuddle,  and  become 
particularly  frightful  and  troublesome  on  the  approach  of  Saturday  night. 
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Till,  desperate,  at  length  he  jump'd  up  in  a  fume, 

And  exclaim'd — "  Sure  the  Devil  must  be  in  the  roomt" 

When  examining  closely  a  kitten  he  found, 

Unconsciously  pacing  the  gamut  around  ; 

Then  gripp'd  the  poor  victim,   and  said  in  a  pet, 

"It's  you, — you  d — d  urchin, — that's  caus'd  me  this  sweat !" 

But  a  sweat  was  not  all,  when  it  came  to  the  test, 

As  his  laundress  well  knew — if  she  dare  tell  the  rest ! 

Quoz. 

S  --  ■   ~-J  - --  i - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

I  have  perused  with  no  common  interest,  the  letter, 
signed  Egypt,  in  your  last  number,  relative  to  the  unfor- 
tunate case  of  a  great  number  of  returned  British  prison- 
ers of  war,  in  this  country.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  totally  lost  sight  of,  and  neglected  by  the  government, 
of  which  neglect  your  correspondent  justly  complains,  is 
certainly  shameful,  and  it  gives  me  but  a  very  mean  opi- 
nion of  the  sincerity  and  principles  of  certain  pretended 
patriots,  when  I  reflect,  that  not  once  has  a  motion  been 
made  in  their  favour  in  parliament. 

In  these  sentiments  I  was  still  more  strongly  confirmed, 
by  some  very  pertinent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
at  the  late  anniversary  dinner  in  commemoration  of  St. 
Patrick's  day.  Certainly,  it  is  little  creditable  to  the 
British  character,  that  a  nation  so  universally  renowned 
for  liberality  and  munificence  to  foreigners,  should  have 
so  little  feeling  for  their  own  countrymen.  What  im- 
mense sums  have  been  subscribed,  and  are  still  collect- 
ing, for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  war  in  Ger- 
many!  Has  one  penny  been  voted,  for  the  succour  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  who,  after  lingering  years  in  cruel 
and  hopeless  captivity,  in  the  dungeons  of  France,  are 
now  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  to  struggle  with  pe- 
nury, with  bodily  infirmity,  and  extreme  want? 
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I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  pay  of  these  poor 
unfortunate  captives  has  been  made  good  to  them,  on 
their  return  to  England.  True,  Sir,  to  such  of  the 
wretched  prisoners  of  war,  as  appertained  to  the  army 
or  the  navy.  But  the  far  greater  bulk  of  these  miserable 
sufferers — all  those  employed  in  the  merchant  service, 
have  not  a  farthing  to  receive  on  their  arrival  on  their 
native  shores.  During  their  captivity  in  France,  the 
sailors,  belonging  to  the  merchant  service,  received  lat- 
terly, by  way  of  charitable  succour,  (said  to  emanate  from 
the  so-called  Patriotic  Fund,)  one  penny  per  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  miserable  French  pay,  of  three  farthings 
per  diem  from  the  French  government.  Of  this  self- 
same wretched  pittance  of  three  farthings  per  day,  one 
half,  on  an  average,  went  regularly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  commandant  of  the  depot,*  under  pretence  of  making 
good  damages  done  by  the  prisoners  to  the  premises  in 


*  It  was  not  till  in  the  summer  of  1812,  that  a  council  of 
administration  was  instituted  at  the  several  depots,  to  audit 
the  accounts,  and  regulate  the  appropriation  of  the  allowance 
made  to  the  British  prisoners  of  war,  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  said  council  consisted  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  were  Frenchmen,  viz.  the  commandant  de  la  place,  the 
eommandant  of  the  depot,  and  another  French  officer,  chosen 
by  the  two  former,  and  two  English  members  not  chosen  by  the 
prisoners,  but  appointed  by  the  French  commandant.  Thus  in- 
dependent of  the  majority  of  three  to  two  against  them,  (which 
virtually  rendered  their  office  in  many  respects  nugatory)  they 
were  naturally  apt  to  incline  towards  that  authority,  from 
whose  favour  they  were  dependent  for  certain  privileges  and  in- 
dulgences ;  such,  for  instance,  as  liberty  to  lodge  in  town,  in 
someofthe  depots  ;  or  to  walk  about  in  the  town  during  the  day- 
time, in  others.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  in  many 
instances,  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the  priso- 
ners. This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Bitche,  where  Dr.  John 
Patterson,  surgeon  in  the  navy,  was  one  of  the  English  mem- 
ber! of  the  council  of  administration,  and  on  all  occasions  boldly 
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which  they  were  confined.  The  man  of  war's  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  the  soldier,  received  six  sols  per  day 
extra.  Hence,  it  must  be  evident  that,  independent  of 
the  great  benefit  accruing  to  the  latter  class  of  priso- 
ners, from  receiving  their  full  amount  of  wages,  on  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  they  had  the  means  of  bettering 
•  considerably  their  condition,  and  adding  greatly  to  their 
comforts  during  their  continuance  in  captivity,  which  of 
course  gave  them  a  momentous  advantage  over  their 
fellow-prisoners,  appertaining  to  the  merchant  service. 

How  many  hundreds  of  this  latter  class  have  lingered 
in  hopeless  and  indefinite  captivity  such  a  length  of  years, 
that  now,  on  their  emancipation  from  French  thraldom, 
they  are  totally  unfit  for  service  ?  totally  incapable  of 
earning  their  own  support  ?  How  many  have  been 
wounded,  at  the  time  of  their  capture,  and  are  now  cast 
upon  the  world,  without  any  provision  ?  How  many,  from 
age  and  infirmity,  will  be  driven  to  the  work-house  ? 
How  many  families  have  been  ruined,  by  the  prolonged 
detention  of  their  legitimate  protector  and  head  ?  How 
many  wretched  British  prisoners  of  war,  have  resisted  the 
most  tempting  offers  of  seduction  ;  have  heroically  sup- 
ported the  most  wanton  and  inveterate*  persecution  of 

advocated  the  interests  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  likewise  en- 
trusted with  the  medical  department,  and  not  only  exercised  his 
functions  in  this  line  gratuitously,  whilst  at  other  depots  the 
English  surgeon  received  a  very  handsome  allowance  from  the 
English  goverment,  but  was  likewise  at  great  personal  expence, 
being  obliged  to  have  a  gendarme,  as  his  escort,  every  time  he 
went  to  town,  for  the  necessary  wants  of  his  little  apothecary's 
shop.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  escort  of  a  gendarme 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  nothing.  These  fellows  always  ex- 
pected a  good  dinner  and  wine,  till  they  could  scarcely  stand. 
Dr.  Patterson,  we  understand,  is  at  present  appointed  to  the 
Batuvia  hospital-ship,  lying  off  Woolwich. 

*  Major-General  Lord  Blaney,  who  was  made  prisoner  of  war 
*n   Spain,  furnishes  some  very  interesting  data  on  this  subject 
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their  tyrants,  rather  than  forswear  their  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign,  and  take  up  arms  against  their  country  ?  And 
what  is  their  recompense  ?  what  their  reward  for  such 
meritorious  and  loyal  suffering  ?  Tell  it  not  in  Gath — 
publish  it  not  in  Askalon — these  brave,  these  gallant 
martyrs  to  their  country  and  their  king,  are  left,  by  an 

in  the  Narrative  of  his  forced  Journey  through  Spain  and  France, 
lately  published,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts,  in 
corroboration  of  our  appeal, 

"A  convoy  being  expected  from  Seville,  I  went  out  to  meet  it, 
accompanied  by  Monsieur  de  Billi,  and  by  some  of  our  officers. 
Before  we  fell  in  with  the  convoy,  we  met  with  three  Irishmen, 
without  any  escort,  who  pretended  they  were  prisoners  taken  at 
Cadiz,  but  who  in  reality  were  deserters  from  the  87th  regiment. 
There  were  also  with  them  some  English  sailors,  and  among 
them  a  young  lad,  named  Archibald  Lindsey,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  been  constantly  kept  in  irons,  and  treated  with  the  great- 
est cruelty,  to  oblige  him  to  enter  into  the  French  service  !" 

Lord  Blaney  fell  in  with  this  brave  and  loyal  seaman  a  second 
time. 

"  On  quitting  the  castle,  I  heard  myself  wished  a  happy  new 
year  in  English  ;  and  certainly  Robinson  Crusoe  could  not 
have  been  more  surprized  at  hearing  his  parrot  cry  "  Poor 
Robin  /"  than  I  was  at  being  addressed  by  an  English  voice,  from 
so  unexpected  a  place.  The  compliment  was  several  times  repeat- 
ed ;  but  I  for  some  time  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  speaker 9 
until  at  last  I  observed  the  unfortunate  lad,  Archibald  Lindsey, 
looking  through  the  grate  of  an  upper  apartment,  and  learnt 
from  him,  that  he  was  confined  there,  in  chains,  without  fire,  er 
any  one  earthly  consolation.  The  miserable  situation  of  this  poor 
fellow  made  me  feel  most  forcibly  how  little  my  own  was  to  be 
complained  of,  when  compared  with  his,  which  united  captivity, 
cold,  and  hunger. 

Every  effort,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  had  been  used  to  induce 
this  poor  lad  to  enter  into  the  French  service,  but  without  ef- 
fect ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  his  virtuous  patriotism,  he  was 
now  thus  starving  in  chains.  Indeed,  I  have  observed  giany  in- 
stances of  heroic  constancy  in  this  respect/' 
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unfeeling,  prodigal,  and  ruinous  administration,  to  starve^ 
to  beg,  or  take  to  the  highway ! 

Can  then  her  majesty,  our  most  gracious  queen,  with 
her  wonted  charitableness  and  munificence,  not  come  for- 
ward with  her  own  example  ?  in  Support  of  such  a  truly 
great  and  patriotic  cause  ?  Can  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  set  no  illustrious  pattern  ?  Can  we  have 
no  Frogmore-fetes,  no  trinket-lotteries,  in  support  of  ouv. 
own  perishing  fellow-subjects,  victims  to  their  zeal,  their 
loyalty,  and  allegiance  ?  Auctions,  it  seems,-  are  taking 
place  for  the  sale  of  German  nick-knacks,  German 
gew-gaws — but  not  a  single  scheme  is  projected,  not  a 
single  appeal  made,  in  behalf  of  our  distressed  country- 
men, in  support  of  the  wretched  British  prisoners  of  war, 
returned  from  foreign  >thraldom  to  rot  in  jails,  or  perish 
on  the  dung-hill  in  their  own  country.  It  is  a  fact,  which 
we  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  officer,  who  having 
effected  his  escape  from  a  French  prison,  on  the  irruption 
©f  the  allies  into  France,  exerted  himself  in  liberating  his 
countrymen,  and  from  his  own  purse  supplied  their 
wants,  and  assured  them  a  return  to  England,  that  the 
government  make  a  difficulty  of  paying  the  expences  he. 
has  incurred  on  this  meritorious  service. 

I   shall  offer  no  comment  on   this  statement,  but  am^ 
Mr.  Editor, 

Yours,  &c. 

Portland-place,  \hth  March,  1815.       A  Lover  of  Justice.. 


A  Lover's  Oath. 

"  Do  you,"  said  Fanny,  t'other  day, 
**  In  earnest  love  me  as  you  say  ? 
Gr  are  those  tender  words  applied 
Alike  to  fifty  girls  beside  ?" 

((  Dear  cruel  girl,"  cried  I,  "  forbear, 
For  by  those  eyes,  those  lips,  1  swear," — 
She  stopp'd  me  as  the  oath  I  took  ; 
And  said  "  you've  sworn,  now  kiss  the  book.'* 
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POETICAL  EPITAPHS.— No.  I. 
"Sir, 

The  past  and  the  present,  occupy  too  much  of  our 
attention.  A  being  of  such  large  discourse  as  man, 
-should  sometimes  stretch  his  thoughts  beyond  the  petty 
circle  of  existing,  things,  and  strive  to  penetrate  into  the 
future.  The  task  is  less  difficult  than  may  be  imagined 
The  wisdom  of  preceding  ages  is  open  to  our  inspection, 
and  the  comment  upon  that  wisdom,  may  be  found  in 
our  living  practice.  From  the  text,  and  the  gloss,  our 
reason  can  reduce,  with  tolerable  probability  of  accuracy, 
a  few  fixed  and  general  principles. 

It  is  admitted  by  every  one,  that  truth  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  elicited  from  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment. Whatever  we  see  or  hear,  is  distorted  by  our 
prejudices ;  we  believe  and  disbelieve  without  inquiry; 
and  condemn  or  approve  according  as  we  fear  or  wish. 

Amid  this  tumult  of  antipathies,  jealousies,  and  inte- 
rests, who  can  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  ?  Who 
can  flatter  himself  that  justice  will  be  imparted  to  him  ? 
Death  alone  silences  that  tumult :  the  grave  knows  no 
distinctions,  and  there  only  terminate  the  rancour  and 
hostility  of  man. 

If  it  were  possible  so  to  subdue  the  judgment  to  the 
imagination,  as  to  fancy  our  living  great  men  were  al- 
ready consigned  to  the  sepulchre,  that  they  had  closed 
their  career,  and  could  add  no  new  feature  to  their  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  deli- 
neate that  character.  To  a  certain  extent,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  temporary  abstraction  may  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  send  you  the  following  speci- 
mens of  parliamentary  epitaphs,  which  I  think  it  likely 
an  impartial  posterity  may  inscribe  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  appropriated.  If  you 
like  my  assortment,  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  furnish 
you  with  more  of  them,  till  I  have  gone  through  both 
bouses  of  parliament.         I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Anthony  Gravestone. 
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D.  0.  M. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Ponsonby  ; 

A  man  more  exalted  by  birth,  by  fortune, 

and  by  accident,  than 

by  talent. 

Placed,  he  knew  not  why,  at  the  head  of  a  party, 

He  sunk  below  his  natural  level  by  the 

mere  force  of  contrast. 

Nature  ordained  that  his  Form  should 

typify  his  Mind  ; 

Coarse,    heavy,  and  phlegmatic. 

A  lover  of  humble  truths,  he  never  soared 

Even  to  the  elevation  of  a  paradox. 

What  was  obvious,  he  illustrated  : 

What  was  admitted,  he  enforced  : 

What  was  intelligible,  he  explained ; 

and 

What  every  one  knew,  he  communicated. 

In  action,  he  wanted  grace  ; 

In  elocution,  words ;  and  in  argument  matter  : 

But,  to  counterbalance  these  deficiences, 

he  possessed 

A  placid  egotism,  and  a  full  blown-confidence 

peculiar  to   his  nation. 

Reader  !   he  was  an  Irishman. 

He  expired,  after  a  life  of  unabated  indolence, 

In  all  the  plenitude  of  his  fame  : 

Lamented  only  by  those  he  had  opposed, 

And  not  missed  by  those  he  had  supported. 


II. 

In  this  minute,  and  curiously-wrought 

Nut-Shell, 

Are  deposited  the  Brains  of 

Sir  John  Newport,  Bart. 

Supposed  to  be  the  smallest  that  ever  belonged 

to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
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And  here  preserved, 
In  four  drops  of  proof  whiskey, 
As  a  testimony,  to  after  ages, 
That  no  necessary  connection  subsists 
Between  the  head  and  the  tongue. 
Few  men  spoke  more  : — none  thought  less : 
Yet,  the  sincerity  of  his  character, 
and 
The  exility  of  the  cerebrum, 
Evince,  that  he  always  tried  to  think. 
Precluded,  by  nature,  from  comprehending  a  whole, 
His  microscopic  mind  seized  only  on  parts; 
And,  as  some  ancient  tabby,  whose  dire  claws 
Retain  a  hapless  mouse, 
Plays,  digs,  and  bites  the  little  wretch 
Until,  at  last,  the  sufferer  expires  ; 
Or,  as  a  barn-door  hen  with  solitary  chick, 
Clucks  with  maternal  pride, 
Her  single  progeny  surveying  ; 
So  Newport,  at  once  both  hen  and  tabby, 
Exulted  in  the  little  topics  he  could  seize, 

Yet  strangled  'ere  he  left  them. 

His  death  was  a  counterpart  of  his  life : 

For,  being  lifted  to  a 

Chaise-percee, 

iFate  severed  his  vital  thread 

Just  as  he  had  concluded 

A  Motion, 

And  was  about  to  move 

For  Papers. 


III. 

Beneath  this  party-coloured  slab, 

Lie  the  mouldering  remains 

of 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning, 

In  the  firm  assurance  of  a  final  resurrection, 

And  doubtful  only  of  its 

Expediency*  .  - 
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His  sentiments  were  always  a  contradiction 
Of  his  conduct ; 
And  what  he  most  vehemently  opposed 
In  argument, 
He  always  most  steadily  supported 
By  his  vote. 
JHis  acquirements  were  various,  but  not  solid  : 
Elegant,  but  not  profound  ; 
Brilliant,  but  not  splendid. 
Antithesis,  pun,  repartee,  and  irony  he 

could  command  ; 

But  the  dazzling  corruscations  of  wit, 

Or  the  fascinating  blandishments  of  humour, 

Were  beyond  his  power, 

Though  not  beyond  his  efforts,  to  attain. 

As  an  orator  he  possessed  a  fluency  of  language, 

Which  often  betrayed  him  into  prolixity  : 

His  diction  was  ambitiously  ornamental, 

Yet  sometimes  chaste  and  impressive. 

He  delighted  more  in  declamation  than 

in  reasoning  ; 

And  hence,  though  he  seldom  convinced, 

Yet,  from  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy, 

The  variety  of  his  embellishments, 

The   amplitude  of  his  illustrations, 

and 

The  felicity  of  his  allusions, 

He  never  failed  to  delight. 

In  a  College  he  would  have  been 

Pre-eminent 

For  evasive  disputation  and  plausible  sophistry  ; 

In  public  life  he  wanted  decision 

of  character, 

Steadiness  of  principle,  and  sincerity 

of  feeling, 

To  become  a  really  great  man. 

He  was  consistent  in  nothing  but  his 

Inconsistency. 

After  a  life  of  variable  and  fluctuating 

Politics, 
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Of  changeable,  and  uncertain  views, 

and 

Of  pliant  versatility  and  heartless  fidelity, 

He  expired,  distracted  with  doubts 

Whether  to  profess  himself,  in  his  last 

moments, 
A  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist,  or  a  Catholic. 


THE  CORN  BILL. 


At  a  time  when  every  other  sensation  is  absorbed  in 
mortification  and  astonishment  at  the  success  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  when  Europe,  through  the  treachery  or  folly  of 
the  continental  monarchs,  is  threatened  with  a  renewal 
of  the  evils  from  which  it  has  just  escaped;  when  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation  is  once  more  endangered  by 
the  restoration  of  an  avowed  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
throne  of  France  ;  and  a  recurrence  of  the  burthens,  the 
toils,  and  the  distresses  of  continued  warfare,  haunts  us 
with  its  immediate  prospect ;  we  may  possibly  be  accused 
of  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  or  to  the 
importance  of  passing  events,  in  devoting  a  portion  of 
our  pages  to  a  subject  so  abstracted  as  the  corn  laws, 
Yet  as  we  conceive  the  final  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  necessity  of  restriction  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  second 
only  to  the  decision  between  peace  and  war,  we  cannot 
in  justice  to  our  own  sentiments  refrain  from  hazarding 
a  few  cursory  ideas  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  nation  have  been  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  victims  of  interrupted  commerce,  and 
restricted  intercourse.  The  exclusion  of  our  manufac- 
tures from  the  continent  during  the  long  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  acession  of  Buonaparte,  the  rupture 
with  America,  the  general  abandonment  of  superfluous 
purchases  by  a  population  groaning  beneath  the  pressure 
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of  accumulated  taxes,  all  contributed  to  render  the  manu* 
facturing  districts  the  scenes  of  privation,  discontent, 
and  despair.  The  proceedings  of  the  Luddites,  the  dis- 
turbances at  Leeds  and  Nottingham,  and  the  increase  of 
pauperism,  all  conspired  to  indicate  the  grievous  nature 
of  the  oppressions  beneath  which  the  manufacturers  la- 
boured, and  to  command  the  most  minute  investigation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  some  misguided 
individuals,  however,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage,  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-labourers, 
with  a  forbearance  highly  creditable  to  their  characters 
as  British  subjects,  patiently  waited,  even  amidst  the 
most  poignant  sufferings,  the  expected  period  of  relief, 
and  trusted  that  when  the  prowess,  or  the  concessions  of 
England,  should  open  a  new  market  to  their  wares,  all 
their  existing  losses  and  privations  would  be  amply  re- 
munerated. The  first  dawn  of  this  fallacious  hope  beamed 
on  the  knitters  of  Nottingham,  and  the  artificers  of  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  only  t© 
render  their  disappointment  at  the  continuance  of  war 
with  America  more  afflicting;  and  all  hopes  of  retrieving 
the  affairs  of  the  manufacturers  had  subsided,  when  the 
exile  of  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba,  once  more  re* 
vived  their  hopes,  and  in  some  few  instances  justified 
their  expectations. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  sanguine 
calculations  of  those  manufacturers  who  looked  forward 
to  the  unlimited,  or  even  to  the  moderate  purchases  of 
British  goods  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  highly 
fallacious;  that  accustomed  by  necessity,  and  stimulated 
by  the  opportunities  of  monopolizing  the  market,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  France  and  Germany 
had  brought  the  principal  articles  of  our  staple  to  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  in  proportion  to  the  price  that  precluded 
the  possibility  of  profitable  competition,  and  left  to  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  England  no  alternative 
but  to  lower  the  value  of  manufacturing  labour,  or  divert 
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their  capital  into  more  productive  channels.     It  might 
have  been  expected,  under  circumstances  so  distressing, 
and  so  peculiar,  that  the  government,  guided  by  a  wise 
and  obvious  policy,  would  have  enabled  them  to  effect 
the  former  of  these  objects  by  contributing  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  cheapness  of  the   means  of  subsistence, 
thus  reducing  the  price  of  labour  in  proportion,  and  ena- 
bling us   to  outsell  our  competitors    in   the  continental 
markets.  This  object  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
by  abstaining  from  all  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
corn,  or  the  exportation  of  manufactures.      Its    natural 
result  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  landed  and  the  manufacturing  population  to  their 
natural  level ;  to  regulate  the  prices  of  corn  by  the  actual 
demand;  to  reduce  the  subsistence  of  the  manufacturing 
labourer,  and  the  artizan,  to  such  a  rate  as  might  enable 
them  to  regain  their  preference  in  the  foreign  markets. 

But,  then  say  the  advocates  of  the  corn  bill,  "  if  im- 
portation be  once  admitted,  if  the  price  of  corn  be 
depreciated  in  the  markets,  if  you  must  sell  your  cloth 
for  one-half  of  its  accustomed  price,  and  consequently  be 
able  to  pay  the  farmer  only  505.  for  the  quarter  of  flour, 
you  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his 
farm,  reducing  the  wages  of  his  servants,  or  of  obtaining 
from  the  landlord  a  reduction  of  his  rent."  Now  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  pay  of  the  labouring  hus- 
bandman is  scarcely  even  under  the  present  system  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  second  of  these 
resources  therefore  cannot  be  adopted.  But  the  third- — 
the  reduction  of  rents,  would  bejust,  effectual,  and  ex- 
pedient :  unfortunately,  it  militates  against  the  interest  of 
those  very  landholders,  who  decide  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons upon  their  own  pretensions,  and  sacrifice  the  wishes 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to  the  accumulation  of 
their  rent-roll,  and  the  enhancement  of  their  leases. 

The  reduction  of  rents  may  be  extremely  unpalatable  to 
such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Bennet,  who  support  with  natural 
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complaceucy  any  measure  which  adds  another  thousand 
to  their  present  enormous  revenues  ;  but  common  sense 
declares  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  necessary  justice  to 
the  country.  Why  should  it  remain  in  the  power  of  a 
single  proprietor  of  land  to  impose  on  the  thousands  in 
his  neighbourhood  an  additional  price  for  the  most  indis- 
pensable article  of  food,  or  reduce,  his  farmers  to  distress, 
merely  because  he  is  reluctant  to  reduce  his  rent-roll 
within  a  moderate  limit?  If  the  farming  interest  would 
be  materially  injured  by  unlimited  importation,  why  is 
the  landholder,  alone,  to  refuse  participation  in  the 
sacrifice  necessary  to  prevent  that  evil  ?  It  is  better  that 
the  tenth-part  of  his  regular  income  should  be  deducted 
from  his  annual  receipts,  than  that  our  manufactures 
should  be  ruined,  our  farmers  distressed,  and  our  whole 
population  discontented. 

The  plain  statement  of  the  case  then  is  this.  The 
prices  of  English  exported  manufactures  must  be  con- 
siderably lowered  before  they  will  meet  with  a  decided, 
preference  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  America.  But 
they  cannot  be  lowered  without  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  servants  ;  that  reduction  cannot  be  effected  but  by 
lowering  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  consequently  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer,  who,  unable  to  retrench  his  expences 
being  already  at  the  lowest  level,  has  no  resource  but  in 
a  remission  of  a  per  centage  on  his  rent. 

That  the  landholders  are  fully  able  to  sustain  a  di- 
minution of  this  kind  is  evident  from  the  facility  with 
which  they  bore  the  pressure  of  the  income-tax.  They 
have  gained  by  the  remission  of  that  impost  a  clear  ten 
per  cent,  upon  their  annual  property,  while  nearly  one 
half  of  the  deficit  thus  occasioned  is  supplied  by  the 
middle  and  trading  classes  of  society.  Where  would  be 
the  injustice  or  unreasonableness  of  expecting  that  the 
ten  per  cent,  thus  gained  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count in  the  estimate  of  rent,  and  be  remitted  to  the 
tenants?     We  allow  that  such  a  measure  could  only  be 
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justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  but  when  that  neces- 
sity is  admitted,  are  the  people  to  become  the  exclusive 
sufferers?  or  ought  not  the  landholder  to  sustain  his 
share  of  the  public  embarrassment  and  inconvenience? 

The  prominent  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  corn 
bill  is  the  danger  of  diverting  by  unlimited  importation 
the  capital  of  the  farmer  into  other  channels,  the  neces- 
sary neglect  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  danger  of 
famine  that  might  arise  from  a  year  of  scarcity,  unpro- 
vided as  we  should  be,  with  superfluous  grain.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  asserts  that  if  importation  were  unlimit- 
ed, the  quartern  loaf,  before  the  end  of  three  years,  would 
be  eighteen  pence,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  so  he 
supports  a  bill  which  will  make  it  eighteen  pence  in 
perpetuity!  He  is  afraid  that  the  bread  wilt  be  dear, 
and  to  prevent  that  consequence  he  enacts  that  it  shall 
be  dear.  Even  his  assumption,  however,  is  denied  by 
experience.  .When  there  has  been,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  no  restriction,  or  the  rate  of  restriction  has  been 
almost  nominal,  no  such  evils  have  arisen  as  those  which 
are  so  loudly  prophesied  ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a  positive  and  general  evil  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  people  of  England,  because  a  possible  evil  may  occur. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  most 
important,  which  is  always  studiously  concealed  from 
the  public  eye.  The  disparity  of  numbers  between  those 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  rental, 
and  those  to  whom  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  would 
be  an  object  of  serious  consideration,  is  immense.  The 
exclusive  possession  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  community,  is  interwoven  with  the  very  con- 
stitution of  civilized  society,  but  no  reason  can  be  given, 
founded  even  on  the  most  unlimited  principles  of  aris- 
tocracy, for  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
people  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  classes.  Where  in- 
convenience must  be  entailed  on  some  particular  classes 
of  the  nation,  that  inconvenience  should  clearly  attach  to 
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the  minority.  It  is  more  just  and  expedient  that  tha 
landholder,  and  the  wealthy  broker,,  should  refund  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  one-tenth  of  their  permanent 
income,  than  that  ten  thousand  of  the  population  of  the 
country  should  be  reduced  by  their  refusal  of  such  a  sa- 
crifice, to  want,  privation,  or  poverty.  By  the  reduction 
of  rent,  we  injure  only  one  man  and  his  family  ;  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf,  we  carry  despair, 
dissatisfaction,  and  distress,  into  the  cottages  of  thousands. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be 
separated  into  eight  distinct  classes,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  ar  angementas  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  frame. 

1.  The  royal  family,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  all  above  the  degree 

of  a  baronet,  with  their  families    ,  -         *•         -         2,880 

2.  Baronets,  knights,  country  gentlemen,  and  others 
having  large  incomes,  with  their  families  -  234,305 

3.  Dignified  clergy,  persons  holding  considerable  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  elevated  situations  in  the 
law,  eminent  practitioners  in  physic,  considerable 
merchants,  manufacturers,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
bankers  of  the  first  order,  with  their  families       -         61,000 

4.  Persons  holding  inferior  situations  in  the  church, 
respectable  clergymen  of  different  persuasions, 
practitioners  in  law  and  physic,  teachers  of  youth  of 
the  superior  order,  respectable  freeholders,  ship- 
owners, merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  second 
class,  warehousemen  and  respectable  shop-keepers, 
artists,  respectable  builders,  mechanics,  and  per- 
sons living  on  moderate  incomes,  with  their  families  1,168,250 

5.  Lesser  freeholders,  shop-keepers  of  the  second  or- 
der, inn-keepers,  publicans,  and  persons  engaged 
in  miscellaneous  occupations,  or  living  on  moderate 
incomes,  with  their  families  -  -  2,798,475 

6.  Working  mechanics,  artizans,  handicrafts,  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  others  who  subsist  by  labor  in 
various  employments,  with  their  families        -         8,792,800 
Menial  servants  »  -  1,279,923 


Carried  over  14,337,633 
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Brought  forward  14,337,633 
7.' Paupers  and  their  families,  vagrants,  gipsies, 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  idle  disorderly  persons  sup- 
ported by  criminal  delinquency  -  1,828,170 
8.  Officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  marines,  including 
officers  on  half-pay  and  superannuated,  with  their 
families               -  09,000 

Non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  navy,  &c. 
and  their  families  -  862,000 


Total  17,096,803 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  whole  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nearly  two-thirds  consist  of 
clases  4,  5,  and  6,  individuals  upon  whom  the  operations 
of  the  corn  bill  will  be  peculiarly  oppressive  ;  while  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  community  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  half  that  number  are  in  all  probabi- 
lity landed  proprietors.  Can  it  possibly  be  demanded 
that  the  12000,000  of  the  «ommonalty  shall  sacrifice  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  or  the  means  of  necessary  sustenance, 
to  the  luxurious  monopoly  of  the  120,000  lords  and  la- 
dies, senators,  and  secretaries  of  state  ;  or  is  it  not  more 
rational  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  minority  should  be  compelled  to  resign  a 
few  of  their  superfluous  indulgencies,  in  the  hope  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 
country? 

The  rapid  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  obstacles  by  which  it  has  been  impeded, 
affords  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  every  artificial 
stimulus  is  unnecessary.  Its  progress,  however,  has  been 
comparative,  and  so  far  from  being  carried  to  the  summit 
of  perfection,  it  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  its  progres- 
sive advancement.  Let  the  English  farmer  only  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  advantages  he  possesses,  and  he  may 
produce  one-third  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  grain, 
without  any  additional  expence.  This  declaration  is 
justified  in  the  recollection  that  there  are  thirty  millions 
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of  acres,  of  agricultural  or  badly  cultivated  land  in  the 
united  empire,  which  require  only  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  and  a  more  liberal  encouragement  from  the 
legislature,  to  convert  them  into  fertile  fields.  The  for- 
mation, however,  of  agricultural  societies,  has  greatly 
assisted  and  upheld  the  landed  interest,  communicating  a 
new  stimulus  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
enrich  the  community.  These  noble  institutions,  foolishly 
satirized,  as  they  are  by  the  author  of  the  Woburn  Gather- 
ing, and  similar  productions,  have  created  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation among  the  cultivators  of  arable  land,  which  has  eli- 
cited the  most  beneficial  results.  The  extensive  improve- 
ments in  pasture  and  meadow  grounds,  by  draining,  irri- 
gation, and  many  other  practices,  are  widely  spreading ; 
the  breeds  of  stock  of  every  description  are  superior 
in  all  their  different  kinds  ;  large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended by  individuals-  to  benefit  the  worst  sods  ;  long 
leases  have  been  granted  to  tenants  as  inducements  to 
improve  their  farms,  and  they  have  been  encouraged  by 
valuable  prizes  to  carry  the  most  important  designs  into 
immediate  execution.  The  spirit  of  planting  has  been 
pursued  to  an  extent  altogether  unexampled,  and  barren 
districts  have  been  ornamented  with  rising  groves,  while 
oak-crowned  heights  present  to  the  eye  a  rich  promise 
of  future  wealth.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  has 
been  afforded,  by  men  in  affluent  circumstances,  to  the 
exertion  of  mechanical  talent,  has  produced  an  obvious 
improvement  in  the  various  implements  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  has  sustained  the  better  system  of 
husbandry  that  so  evidently  distinguishes  the  present 
times  from  those  of  our  predecessors.  Agriculturists 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  believe,  that  the  course 
which  their  ancestors  had  pursued  was  sufficiently  right 
for  them  to  follow,  and  because  the  same  profits  were  not 
derived  from  the  earth,  which  in  later  and  more  enlight- 
ened years,  have  been  attained,  the  tillers  of  land  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  employing  that  larger  capital  which 
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is  now  devoted  with  success.  If  such  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  in  times  of  general  distress,  unaided 
by  any  extraordinary  stimulus,  and  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  regular  and  extensive  exportation,  how  unjust  and 
unnecessary  are  the  restrictions  against  which  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  protest.  Let  the  farmers  and  proprietors  of 
land  solicit  from  the  senatorial  landholders,  a  recurrence 
to  freedom  of  barter,  and  fluctuation  of  price,  and  their 
own  experience  will  be  the  best  security  against  a  future 

Corn  Bill. 

P.  P. 


ESCAPE  of  LORD  COCHRANE 

From  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
And  his  subsequent  Arrest  in  the  House  of  Commons* 


[In  giving  publicity  to  the  opinions  of  "a  Bencher,"  contained  in  the  foU 
lowing  account  of  the  escape  of  Lord  Cochrane,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  w« 
by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  to  agree  with  them.  The  Scourge  is  open  t* 
all  parties — it  admits  the  right  of  discussion.] 


Mr.  Editor, 
This  is  indeed  the  era  of  events,  the  era  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  the  strange,  when  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
foundation  of  new  schools  of  honour,    which  shall  super- 
sede the  antiquated  notions  of  our  forefathers,   and  even 
root  them  out  of  recollection.  Lord  Cochrane  has  escaped 
from  the   King's  Bench   prison,   to  prove  his  innocence 
of  the  conspiracy    of  which  he  was  convicted.     Now  the 
sceptical  may    think   this  a   singular  mode  of  proving 
innocence,  and  the  very  last  a  man  of  honor  should  have 
adopted  ;    so   indeed  our  ancestors  would  have  thought; 
but  we  who  have  inculcated  a  ray  of  new  light,  who  are 
to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  raising  the  price  of  bread 
to  a  high  standard  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  it  per- 
manently  cheap— we  have  far  different  notions.     The 
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new  era  is  broke  in  upon  us,  the  refulgence  of  its  glorious 
sun  illumines  our  hitherto  stinted  reason,  evaporates  out 
faculties  of  comprehension,  and  the  liberality  of  our 
opinion.  We  are  fast  arriving  to  that  glorious  epoch, 
when  false-swearing  will  be  no  perjury — cutting  throats 
no  murder.  Our  perriwig-pated  counsellors  are  paving 
the  way  by  theory  to  this  system  of  radical  reform,  and 
our  great  men  and  senators  by  practice.  How  long  it 
will  be  before  this  desirable  state  of  things  shall  arrive,  is 
beyond  our  present  calculation  ;  but  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  for  these  last  ten  years,  we 
may  reasonably  calculate  it  will  not  require  a  century  to 
perfect  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  maxims  of  the  present  day,  .  I 
must  confess,  Sir,  that  lam  somewhat  tinctured  by  old  no- 
tions. I  decidedly  think  that,  if  any  thing  was  wanting 
collaterally  to  prove  the  delinquency  of  Lord  Cochrane  in 
the  affair  of  the  Stock-exchange  hoax,  it  was  this  proceed- 
ing; it  was  this  measure  of  flight:  if  there  was  one  person 
believed  him  guiltless,  it  was  this  step  which  was  to  con- 
demn him  in  his  opinion ;  and  those  who  did  not  wholly 
acquit  him  of  the  crime,  but  had  their  extenuations  and 
their  doubts,  must  now  in  the  spirit  of  candor  confess 
that  he  is  guilty,  wholly  guilty,  to  the  full  amount,  to 
the  full  commission  of  conspiracy  and  fraud. 

The  friends  of  this  high-minded  noble  lord  have  circulat- 
ed, that  his  lordship  fled  to  evade  the  payment  of  his  fine 
of  one  thousand  pounds;  that  he  held  it  an  admission  of 
guilt  the  payment  of  the  money,  which  he  never  would 
do,  and  this  he  declared  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
captivity.  It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  labor  to  enter 
into  the  old  arguments  that  have  been  held  on  this  subjec^ 
or  recapitulate  the  circumstance  on  which  he  was  con- 
victed :  those  circumstances  were  considered  evidence  in 
the  opinion  of  the  jury,  and  a  part  of  that  evidence  was 
his  own  affidavit  which  completed  the  chain,  and  esta- 
blished the  guilt;  it  was  a   receipt  for  the  pretended 
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Du  Bourg,  who  was  booked  at  Dover,  regularly  conveyed 
through  every  stage  to  London,  and  delivered  at  hie 
lordship's  house  in  Green-street. 

There  can  be  no  question,  but  his  lordship  had  long 
contemplated  escape,  contemplated  it,  in  fact,  from  that 
period,  when  De  Berenger,  the  actuary  in  the  plot,  had 
avowed  his  determination  of  throwing  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  public  opinion,  and  detailing  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  conspiracy  :  he  had  confessed  himself  guilty, 
and  was  preparing  his  damning  proofs  of  Lord  Cochrane* s 
complete  participation — it  was  a  terrible  disclosure,  and 
one  which  not  even  the  stoutest  nerve  could  withstand  ; 
composed  of  facts,  in  the  fece  of  solemn  asseveration* 
proof  in  the  teeth  of  perjury  and  wanton  impiety:  in 
their  unbroken  chains  they  flashed  conviction  to  the 
most  sceptical  ;  pregnant  with  truth,  too  stubborn  to  be 
resisted  by  sophistry,  too  conclusive  to  be  frittered  away 
by  Jesuitical  reasoning. 

The  first  month  of  Lord  Cochrane's  imprisonment  was 
peculiarly  marked  by  a  sullenness  o^  habit  and  manner  in 
his  deportment,  which  betrayed  at  once  the  effect  of 
disappointment  and  not  of  innocence;  his  only  associates 
were  Mr.  Butt  and  a  Mr.  Prescott,  a  gentleman,  we  be- 
lieve, formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  celebrated 
Jew  King's  banks.  He  was  observed  studiously  to  avoid 
the  society  of  De  Berenger  in  his  day  walks,  but  at  night, 
when  eyes  were  not  so  penetrative,  he  was  sometimes  seen 
to  follow  at  his  heel  and  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
latter  gentleman — his  lordship's  motives  can  be  best  un- 
derstood by  himself.  In  the  interim,  De  Berenger  receives 
anonymous  notes  and  letters,  offering  him  large  rewards, 
independence  and  the  complete  protection  of  the 
Cochrane  family,  if  he  would  declare  Lord  Cochrane  in- 
nocent of  the  conspiracy,  and  lay  the  crime  at  other 
doors.  These  efforts  faded  in  their  effect,  and  De  Beren- 
ger affixed  a  notice  at  the  chapel-door  of  the  prison,  of  a 
nature  not  sufficiently  complying,  nor  answerable  to  ardent 

vol.   IX.  2   R 
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hopes  and  corrupted  anticipation.  An  agent,  big  with 
promise,  next  waits  upon  De  Berenger,  and  luckily  escapes 
an  expulsion  through  the  window,  by  a  precipitate  depar- 
ture down  the  stairs.  De  Berenger  had  been  corrupted 
into  the  commission  of  the  act,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
bribed  into  further  guilt — he  who  had  fallen,  could  resist  the 
abyss  of  infamy,  though  tempted  by  affluence  with  future 
fortune.  Firm  to  his  purpose,  he  prepares  his  narrative 
— he  pursues  it  diligently,  and  gives  publicity  to  his  de- 
sign. Lord  Cochrane  perceives  that  all  is  lost — reputa- 
tion, honour,  all !  and  he  prepares  for  flight,  leaving  the 
Marshal  to  be  answerable  for  his  escape,  and  to  pay  his 
fine  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  means  by  which  he  effected  his  escape  is  involved 
in  some  degree  of  doubt.  Report  has  assigned  various 
ways;  but  that  which  derives  most  credit  is,  by  a  beer 
cask.  It  is  certain  that  Tuesday  morning  was  the  period 
of  his  flight,  and  that  very  morning  the  drays  of  Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Perkins  entered  the  prison  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  away  the  empty  casks,  which  are  generally 
arranged  at  the  back  of  the  state-house.  It  is  believed 
that  one  or  two  of  the  dray-men  were  bribed  into  confe- 
deracy, and  that  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  been  recently 
familiarized  with  dirt,  committed  himself  to  the  crazy 
inside  of  an  old  porter  butt,  wallowing  in  theeffluviaof 
filthy  dregs.  He  was  conveyed  away  in  a  dray,  instead 
of  the  grand  car  preparing  for  him  by  his  Westminster 
friends,  Messrs.  Wishart,  Sturch,  Brooks,  Pulley  and  Co. 
and  thus  dissolved  the  charm  of  affected  patriotism  by 
a  tacit  confession  of  conspiring  against  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  people. 

I  had  prepared  the  above  reflections  on  the  escape  of 
Lord  Cochrane  previous  to  his  arrest,  and  I  persevere  in 
offering  them  publicly  through  the  medium  of  your  ma- 
gazine, because  I  would  not  be  suspected  of  advancing 
that  in  his  absence  which  I  should  fear  to  avow  in  his 
presence.  I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
my  independence,  and  shall  equally  rejoice  if  his  lord- 
ship can  give  any  colourable  pretence  for  the  last  step  he 
has  taken,  and  diminish  in  any  degree  that  heavy  cen- 
sure which  he  appears  to  merit.  In  the  mean  time  I 
arrest  the  further  severity  of  my  pen-— I  delight  not  in 
torturing  the  fallen— in  the  words  of  Dr.  Young, "  I  war 
not  with  the  dead,"  or  aggravate  the  weight  of  oppres- 
sion on  him  already  overwhelmed  with  the  effects  of  his 
demerits ;  indeed,  I  am  fearful  that  his  lordship  is  la~ 
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bouring  under  a  mental  infirmity,  which  is  the  best  apo- 
logy that  can  be  offered  for  his  conduct. 

During  the  first  week  of  his  lordship's  enlargement, 
he  kept  himself  closely  confined  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Red  Lion-square,  having,  at  the  same  time,  secured  him- 
self an  obscure  apartment  within  the  rules  of  the  prison. 
Being  defeated,  it  is  presumed,  in  some  unknown  pur- 
pose, his  next  effort  was  to  get  again  within  the  walls  oi 
the  prison  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  effected  his 
escape  ;  but  failing  in  this  attempt  from  the  vigilance  of 
the  Marshal,  who  was  apprized  of  his  intention,  it  was 
his  next  effort  to  obtain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  there  obtain  an  indemnity  for  his  person.  It 
certainly  does  not  appear  that  his  lordship  contemplated 
escape  from  the  country.  Since  his  return  to  confine- 
ment his  conduct  has  been  uniformly  gloomy;  he  dwells 
much  on  the  extreme  hardship  of  his  case— his  wholfc 
mind  seems  absorbed  by  melancholy  reflections. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Bencher, 


THEATRICAL   REVIEW. 
COVENT-GARDEN. 

There  has  been  but  little  during  the  present  month  that  re« 
quires  notice.  The  Oratorios,  and  Passion  week,  have  subtracted 
greatly  from  the  usual  succession  of  dramatic  performances ; 
and,  on  the  other  evenings,  novelty  has  been  banished  by  the 
repetition  of  Miss  O'Neill's  characters.  That  lady  still  retains  her 
attraction  in  ail  its  freshness;  but  we  wish  the  Managers  would 
afford  the  public  an  opportunity  of  surveying  her  powers  un- 
der more  various  aspects.  They  should  remember  La  Fontaine's 
tale  of  the  eel-pies.  Nothing  but  eel-pies  will,  in  the  end,  pall 
the  keenest  appetite,  and  the  most  decided  predilection  for 
them. 

On  Easter  Monday  was  produced,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
play-bill,  a  new  grand  melo-dramatic  romance  called  Zembuca, 
or,  the  Net-Maker  and  his  Wife.  Accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  the 
unvarying  similarity  of  these  melo-dramas,  in  which  Eastern  ty- 
rants seize  upon  pretty  girls,  and  immure  them,  till  at  last 
their  despotism  and  cruelty  excite  rebellion,  and  their  palaces 
are  burnt  every  night,  we  own,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  a  piece 
so  totally  devoid  of  interest  as  Zembuca.  It  has  some  exquisite 
scenery,  and  some  pleasing  music  by  Ware,  together  with  a 
charming  conflagration  at  the  end  ;  but  the  dialogue  and  the 
incidents  are  meagre  almost  beyond  precedent.    The  holiday 
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folks,  however,  could  not  resist  the  warm  appeal  to  their  feel- 
ings produced  by  the  fire,  with  which  the  piece  concludes  ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  announced  for  a  second  performance  amid 
shouts  of  applause.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  plot. 
Terry  has  a  part  assigned  to  him  which  he  most  dreadfully  o'er- 
laboured.  It  was  Coriolanus  throughout,  though  he  represent- 
ed nothing  more  than  an  humble  slave.  We  wish  this  actor, 
whose  talents  are  really  respectable,  would  forget  that  there  is 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kemble  ;  or  at  least  not  introduce  all  that 
tragedian's  solemnity,  attitudes,  and  measured  declamation, 
into  melo-dramatic  characters.  The  imitation  was  absolutely 
ridiculous.  Liston  performs  the  part  of  a  buffoon,  or  royal  jester, 
with  this  remarkable  contradiction,  that  he  is  not  made  to  say 
one  good  thing  throughout  the  whole  piece.  Miss  S.  Booth,  who 
played  the  heroine,  infused  a  degree  of  interest  into  the  charac- 
ter, which  was  derived  solely  from  her  acting.  An  incidental 
ballet  was  introduced,  in  which  Mons.  Soissons  and  Miss 
Luppino  danced  a  pas  deux,  which  was  loudly  encored.  The 
whole  performance,  in  fact,  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
eye. 

Tuesday,  March  2&tk. — Henri/  IV.  fist  part  J  Zembuca. 
— Mr.  Mathews  made  his  first  appearance  at  this  theatre  in  the 
arduous  character  of  Falsi  off,  a  character,  we  apprehend,  which 
must  always  give  greater  delight  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage. 
It  is  indeed,  such  a  felicitous  conception  of  the  poet,  so  single, 
so  «'  unimitdted  and  unimitable,"  so  rich  in  colouring,  so 
pregnant  in  matter,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  auy  actor 
to  embody  ail  its  qualities.  Of  the  performers  who  have  re- 
presented it  within  our  memory,  we  preferred  Cooke  ;  but  he 
being  gone,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  remaining  who 
can  excel  Mathews,  though  we  are  far  from  being  pleased  with 
the  whole  of  his  performance.  He  exhibited,  with  considerable 
skill,  the  pursy  and  laborious  action  of  a  man  encumbered- with 
obesity,  and  gave  to  his  voice  a  sort  of  mellowness,  as  if  the 
windpipe  were  tallowed  with  fat.  But  he  wanted  that  archness 
of  tone  and  look  which  should  belong  to  a  man  who  is  constant- 
ly violating  falsehood,  and  redeeming  himself  by  unexpected 
quirks  and  quibbles.  For  instance,  when  he  is  recounting  bid 
exploits  with  the  men  in  buckram,  and  the  prince  confounds 
him  with  a  plain  recital  of  the  truth,  the  manner  in  which  he 
asks  "  do  you  think  I  did  not  know  you  ?"  used  to  be  finely 
pourtrayed  by  Cooke  ;  but  it  lost  all  its  indescribable  humor  in 
Mathews.  The  same  may  he  observed  of  his  refusing  to  give 
reasons  upon  compulsion,  and  being  a  coward  upon  instinct  : 
both  of  which  situations  were  very  inadequately  delineated, 
But,  ou  the  other  hand,  hi-s  soliloquy  upon  honor, his  description 
of  his  men,  and  his  scene  with  the  prince  after  Hotspur's  death, 
were  all  exquisitely  performed.  We  think  there  is  a  capability 
in  Mr,  Mathews  which,  if  properly  elicited  by  study,  may  ena- 
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ble  him  to  act  this  part    in   such  a  manner  as  will  place  him 
beyond  the  fear  of  rivalry. 

Mr.  Young  preformed  Hotspur  with  considerable  ability : 
but  we  decidedly  condemn  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered 
his  first  speech,  describing  the  fop  who  had  demanded  his  pri- 
soners. Instead  of  repeating  the  observations  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt and  sarcasm,  he  mimicked  his  supposed  utterance  ex- 
actly in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Jones  plays  Lord  Foppington. 
This  had  a  mostjludicrous  effect,  and  was  besides  quite  foreign 
from  the  character.  Conway  played  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
played  it  very  badly.  Instead  of  that  easy  levity  and  graceful 
vivacity,  which  ought  to  characterize  the  boon  companion  of 
Falstaff,  he  assumed  an  air  of  heavy  solemnity  and  declamatory 
pomp  which  would  have  suited  better  with  Hal,  when  transform- 
ed into  the  conqueror  at  Azincour.  We  wish  this  actor  could 
comprehend  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  as  natural  to  walk  off 
the  stage,  as  to  run  off,  with  a  might  clatter  of  the  feet,  which 
never  fails  to  delight  the  galleries,  who  think  that  a  hero  should 
never  do  any  thing  like  other  men. 

DRURY-LANE. 

This  theatre,  for  the  last  month,  has  taken  the  lead  of  the 
rival  house,  in  the  article  of  novelties.  Two  new  after-pieces, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  performer  (Mr.  S.  Penley)  in  two  seve- 
ral characters— and  the  revival  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
which  has  lain  dormant  upon  the  shelf  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, {Richard  the  Second)  evince  a  laudable  spirit  of  emula- 
tion and  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  to  ensure  to 
Drury-lane  the  preference  of  public  favour.  In  how  far  their 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  we  proceed  now  to 
investigate. 

The  first  of  the  aforesaid  two  after-pieces,  consisting  of  a  pew 
musical  farce,  in  two  acts,  u  nder  the  title  of  Poor  Relations, 
and  represented,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  25,  was  doomed  to  experience  an  untimely  fate.  It  was 
brought  forward  under  considerable  opposition,  to  which  it 
ultimately  yielded,  and  literally  expired  in  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth. As  such,  we  are  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  comment. 
De  mortals  nil  nisi  bonum — we  war  not  with  the  dead,  we  rake 
not  the  ashes  of  the  tomb-— re quiescat  ergo  in  pace. 

The  second  is  a  farce  bearing  title,  Past  Ten  o' Clock  !  and  a 
Rainy  Night,  and  was  brought  forward,  for  [the  first  time,  on 
Saturday,  March  11.  It  is  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Dibdin, 
and  is  strongly  marked  with  the  characteristic  features  of  that 
writer.  As  a  literary  production,  its  claims  are  very  mode- 
rate ;  but  viewing  it  as  an  object  of  theatrical  speculation, 
we  shall  find  it  entitled  to  more  regard. — It  abounds  in  bustle, 
in  whimsical  situations,  in  ludicrous  touches,  and  a  certain 
species  of  extravaganza,  which  rarely  misses  its  aim,  with  the 
major  and  less  enlightened  part  of  the  audience.     It  displays* 
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in  particular,  a  profound  knowledge  of  what  is  generally  termed 
stage-effect  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  from  his  official 
situation  at  the  theatre  must  necessarily  have  much  practical 
insight  into  this  department  of  the  drama.  Nearly  the  whole 
vis  comica  Of  Drury-lane  is  put  under  requisition  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  names  of  Bannister  and  Munden  are  each  andseve- 
rally  a  "  tower  of  strength." — The  former  is  the  representative 
of  a  veteran  soldier,  under  the  character  of  Squib',  the  latter 
that  of  a  gallant?  old  tar,  under  the  name  of  Dosey.  Mrs.  Or- 
ger  and  Mrs.  Ilaxlowe  are  two  young  ladies  whom  their  guardian 
wishes  to  give  in  marriage  to  husbands  of  his  own  choice,  but 
who,  as  is  customary  with  the  sex,  prefer  to  choose  themselves 
their  partner  :  the  one  of  them,  under  the  tuition  of  Squib, 
makes  great  progress  in  military  tactics, — the  other,  under 
the  auspices  of  Dosey,  applies  herself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. Their  parts  are  severally  in  the  extreme,  preposterous 
and  unnatural — however,  the  piece,  with  all  its  absurdities,  in- 
congruities, and  total  lack  of  probability,  provokes  a  laugh, 
pleases  the  gods,  and  what  is  more  to  the  immediate  purpose 
and  interest,  as  well  of  the  author  as  of  the  managers,  fills  the 
bouse,  and  of  course  tells  well  in  the  accompts  of  the  treasury. 
Mr.  S.  Penley,  who  has  been  for  some  time  performing  with 
considerable  applause  at  the  English  theatre,  at  Brussels, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  on  Tues- 
day, Feb.  28,  in  the  character  of  Norval,  in  Mr.  Home's  tragedy 
of  Douglas.  The  part  of  the  youthful  heir  of  that  illustrious 
house,  is  in  itself  to  amiable,  so  interesting,  and  so  replete  with 
advantageous  situations,  that  the  feelings  of  the  audience  go 
with  the  performer — the  heart  is  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  and 
a  general  disposition  prevails  to  discover  in  the  representative 
of  the  character  ground  of  commendation  and  applause.  Of 
these  favorable  circumstances,  Mr.  Penley  reaped  full  and  abuu- 
dant  benefit.  Yet,  we  cannot  so  far  give  way  to  the  prevailing 
tide  of  general  opinion,  as  to  bestow  upon  his  personation  of 
the  part  unqualified  praise.  His  performance  is  evidently  too 
laboured,  too  studied,  too  mechanical  and  artificial ;  he  does 
not  sufficiently  trust  to  his  own  powers,  but  models  his  manner 
upon  the  style  of  certain  popular  actors,  who  have  preceded 
him.  This  is  an  error,  into  which  most  youthful  performers  are 
apt  to  fall,  and  against  which  they  cannot  be  put  too  much 
upon  their  guard.  Mr.  Penley  has  abilities,  which  application 
and  experience  cannot  fail  to  foster  and  mature.  Let  him 
steadily  reject  all  sophisticated  means  and  resources, — not  de- 
pend upon  ridiculous  pauses,  and  the  but  too  common  expedient 
of  forced  gesture,  with  the  various  others/  cetera  of  stage  trickery, 
for  working  upon  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  he  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  British 
drama.  His  voice  is  not  defective  in  the  essential  qualities 
requisite  for  the  stage.      It  is  clear,  harmonious,  even;  distinct, 
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of  sufficient  compass,  and  capable  of  much  modulation  and  in- 
flexion. 

On  Tuesday,  March  7th,  Mr.  Penley  made  his  second  appear- 
ance before  a  London  audience,  in  the  character  of  Belcour,  in 
Mr.  Cumberland's  admirable  comedy  of  The  West-Indian, 
The  same  remarks  we  have  above  offered,  relative  to  his  too 
evident  imitation  of  others,  in  the  part  of  Nor  vol,  apply  with 
equal  cogency  to  his  personation  of  Belcour.  To  expatiate  at 
greater  length  upon  the  topic,  in  case  of  a  candidate  for  public 
favour  so  new  to  the  London  boards,  would  be  uncharitable 
and  invidious. 

On  Monday,  March  6th,  was  resuscitated,  from  an  oblivion 
of  upwards  of  two  centuries,  Shakspeare's  historical  play  of 
King  Richard  the  Second,  in  which  Mr.  Kean  sustains  the  part 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  This  play,  in  its  original  state, 
as  written  by  Shakspeare,  certainly  contains  many  and  great 
beauties  ;  but  they  are  sadly  counterbalanced  by  gross  and 
numerous  blemishes.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  has  been  so 
extensively  altered  ;  the  curtailments,  as  well  as  the  additions, 
are  so  many  and  so  important,  that  it  may  almost  lay  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  new  production.  The  decorations  are  likewise 
extremely  splendid  and  magnificent ;  too  much  so,  indeed,  to 
justify  the  epithet  of  "  appropriate"  bestowed  upon  them  in 
the  play-bills.  For  certainly  it  cannot  be  contended,  that 
they  are  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  state  of  refinement,  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  at  the  remote  period. 

But  the  principal  recommendation  of  the  play,  as  enacted  at 
Drury-lane,  is  afforded  by  the  performance  of  Richard,  by 
Mr.  Kean.  In  the  three  first  acts,  he  has  little  scope  for 
the  display  of  any  extraordinary  talent.  The  attention  is 
chiefly  kept  alive  by  military  pomp  and  parade,  processions, 
martial  music,  and  the  appearance  of  Elliston  and  Rae, 
armed  cap-a-pee,  in  the  characters  of  Bolingbroke  and  Nor- 
folk, which  excited  much  astonishment  and  applause  among 
the  spectators  in  the  upper  regions.  With  the  fourth  act, 
Richard  rises  in  interest — the  attention  is  now  almost  ex- 
clusively fixed  on  him,  and  remains  so  till  the  close  of  the  tra- 
gedy. In  the  scene,  where  the  weak  deposed  monarch  addresses 
the  usurper  of  his  crown,  Mr.  Kean  was  peculiarly  impressive. 
Here  his  performance  literally  drew  down  thunders  of  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  With  equal  success  did  he  pour- 
tray  the  struggle  of  kingly  pride  to  suppress  the  rising  burst  of 
indignation,  which  swells  the  monarch's  bosom,  at  the  hypo- 
critical homage  of  the  victorious  rebel.  The  reproaches  like- 
wise with  which  he  loads  Northumberland,  who  presses  him  to 
read  the  articles  of  his  own  impeachment,  were  most  happily 
delivered,  with  all  those  mingled  sensations  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nant aversion,  which  the  situation  naturally  calls  forth.  On 
the  whole,  although  the  play  (even  in  its  present  altered  state, 
with  all  its  accessaries  of  pageantry,   music,    and   inexplicable 
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dumb  show)  is  still  sufficiently  dull  and  heavy,  we  conceive 
the  part  of  Richard  one  of  Mr.  Kean's  very  best  performances. 
We  have  never  seen  him  more  enthusiastically  applauded  in 
any  of  the  many  characters  he  has  hitherto  sustained  on  the 
Loudon  boards. 

MINOR  THEATRES. 

The  Easter  holidays,  as  usual,  have  again  put  the  various 
theatres  of  subordinate  pretensions,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, in  a  state  of  activity.  Foremost  on  this  list  may  de- 
servedly be  ranked  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  (Astley's)  near 
Westminster  Bridge.  The.  equestrian  troop,  at  this  elegant 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  is  avowedly  the  very  first  in  Europe. 
The  feats  performed  by  the  horses  are  truly  surprising.,  and 
evince  a  degree  of  sagacity  and  docility,  on  the  part  of  that 
noble  animal,  which  seems  to  establish  their  claims  to  a  su- 
perior portion  of  intellect,  than  what  is  generally  conveyed 
under  the  name  of  instinct.  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  whose  talents  for 
scenic  arrangement  are  universally  known,  and  as  justly  admir- 
ed, has  been  most  successfully  employed,  in  framing  and  get* 
ting  up  an  entirely  new  grand  sero-comic  equestrian  pantomime, 
under  the  title  of  the  Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  the 
High  Mettled  Racer  ;  or,  Harlequin  on  Horseback.  The  plot 
of  this  splendid  piece  is  taken  from  the  celebrated  ballad  of 
The  High  Mettled  Racer,  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin, 
whose  fame  as  a  lyric  composer,  has  never  been  surpassed, 
The  ingenious  author  of  the  pantomime  has  literally  embodied 
every  idea  traced  out  in  this  popular  ballad  %  the  whole  pro- 
gressive march  of  this  descriptive  poem  is  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  the  scenic  representation  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the 
noble  subject  it  pourtrays.  The  play-bills  of  a  certain  theatre, 
in  announcing  the  representation  of  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  have  latterly,  in  detailing  the  scenery,  adopted  the 
phrase  of  "  appropriate"  splendour. — The  Royal  Amphitheatre 
may  with  much  greater  justice  employ  this  phrase.-— All  the 
scenery  of  the  High  Mettled  Racer  is  truly  appropriate.  Not 
less  than  twenty  successive  changes  take  place. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rich  and  luxurious  bill  of  fare,  the 
frequenters  of  the  Royal  Amphitheatre  are  regaled  with  a  New 
Scotch  Melo-drama,  entitled  Sigismorri,  and  the  Danish 
Chieftain.  The  magnificence  of  this  entertainment  baffles  all 
description. 


:nted  by  W.  N.  Jones,  5,  Newgate-street,  London. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  the  subject  of  Ju» 
mus  will  shortly  be  resumed.  We  should  feel  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  Girdlestone,  for  the  name  of  the  individual  who  accom- 
panied General  Lee  to  the  Christening  at  Rushbrook,  and  for  a 
copy  of  the  register.  If  it  could  be  decisively  proved  that  thg 
General  was  in  England  at  the  date  of  the  letters  from  Warsaw 
the  question  would  be  at  rest. 

The  statement  of  our  correspondent  respecting  the  reverend 
substitute  of  Rowland  Hill,  does  no  discredit  to  that  gentle* 
man's  character.  We  believe  that  the  supposed  irregularity  i0 
common,  and  is  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  cloth* 
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A  CHAPTER  in  the  BOOK  of  KINGS, 
Not  contained  in  the  Biblia  Sacra,  or  foretold  in  Revelations* 

[This  momentous  manuscript  was  discovered  among  the  voluminous  papers 
found  at  Vienna,  after  the  flight  of  a  certain  Congress,  which  was  assembled 
to  give  peace  and  security  to  the  world,  but  which  by  its  own  vacillation, 
ambition,  and  thirst  of  territorial  accession,  was  obliged  to  arm  for  its  own 
defence.] 

CHAP.  I. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Great  Beast,  having 
seven  heads,  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns, 
and  upon  his  heads  Blasphemy,  was  sorely  cast  down. 

2.  Now  the  spirit  of  tribulation  was  come  upon  him, 
and  he  was  sorely  smited  by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
he  was  cast  into  the  sea : 

3.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  there  stood  a  rock, 
called  Elba,  even  unto  these  days,  and  the  Great  Beast 
rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  he  made  the  rock  the  shadow 
of  his  former  empire. 

4.  But  of  his  heads  they  were  smitten  off,  save  one 
alone;  and  of  his  horns  and  crowns  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings. 

5.  Then  there  were  great  rejoicings  among  the  people  ; 
and  they  said,  the  Great  Beast  is  fallen,  and  we  are  free. 

6\  Then  the  kings  were  called  great  kings;  and  one 
was  called  Alexander  the  magnanimous ;  another  Fre- 
deric the  great;  and  another  Francis  the  just. 

f .  And  the  people  waxed  into  idolatry  in  their  names, 
and  raised  arches  and  pillars,  and  monuments  to  their 
glory. 

8.  But  there  were  certain  wise  men  among  the  people 
who  had  rebuked  them—^saying,  "  ye  worship  the  im- 
pure, the  Great  Beast  is  at  Elba ;  but  thete  are  but  lesser 
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beasts,  artned  with  bis  heads,  and  Lis  crowns,  and  his 
horns,  and  they  will  do  even  as  the  Great  Beast  did  be- 
fore  them. 

'9.  And  the  people    scoffed  their  sayings,  and  wor- 
shipped as  before. 

10.  And  lo!  there  was  a  great  prince,  a  powerful  and 
puissant  prince,  a  polished  and  a  wise  prince;  and  in 
his  great  wisdom  he  did  put  away  his  wife,  saying  foul 
things  of  her  ; 

11.  And  he  did  other  wise  things — he  gave  great  din- 
ners, and  served  up  his  salt  in  golden  panniers,  borne  by 
golden  jack-asses ;  and  he  had  rivers  with  fish,  and  foun- 
tains upon  his  tables;  and  he  was  called  George  the 
luxurious. 

12.  And  he  did  other  wise  things,  he  erected  pagodas 
and  whirligig  temples  in  honor  of  Peace,  and  did  build 
ships  for  a  sea-fight  upon  the  river  Serpentine,  where 
little  boys  were  used  to  wash  their  feet. 

13.  And  he  did  use  up  all  the  gunpowder  in  beautiful 
Fire-works,  whereat  the  people  were  delighted,  and  this 
he  did ?  snying,  the  Great  Beast  is  fallen,  and  we  will  re- 
joice. 

14.  And  he  did  other  wise  things — he  invited  the 
great  kings  to  come  over,  and  witness  the  wealth  of  his 
people;  and  they  did  come,  and  were  entertained,  and 
when  they  did  return  they  were  exceedingly  jealous. 

15.  And  they  did  say,  how  is  it  that  this  George  is  so 
rich  ? 

16.  Now  all  these  things  did  this  wise  prince,  and  his 
people  delighted  in  him, 

17.  And  he  was  surrounded  by  flatterers  who  were 
inen  evilly  given,  and  they  called  him  what  he  was  not. 

IS.  And  they  addressed  him,  saying,  Oh,  Magnificent 
Prince  1  Oh  thou  just  ruler!  Thou  lovely  Adonis,  thou 
exciter  of  desire,  thou  quintessence  of  politeness,  thou 
rudder  of  our  affections,  thou  anchor  of  our  hope. 

19.  And  the  wise  men  said,  pshaw  !  pshaw!  pshaw  !    ' 

20.  %  Now  the  vanity  of  the  triumphs  of  the  great 
kings  was  passing  away. 
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21.  And  the  Great  Beast  reigned  at  Elba  shorn  of  his 
horns  and  crowns. 

22.  And  the  great  kings  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  horns  and  crowns  of  the  Beast,  assembled  together 
at  Vienna,  in  order,  as  they  said-,  to  legally  possess  them- 
selves of  the  same,  and  make  equal  division  of  them 
among  each  other. 

23.  And  the  mighty  ruler,  George,  said  unto  the  great 
kings,  now  are  ye  poor,  and  cannot  ye  make  those  feasts 
and  festivals  which  are  the  delight  of  my  heart. 

24.  Then  answered  they,  yea,  eerily,  we  are  poor. 

25.  And  George  said, — "  It  is  meet  in  my  eyes  that 
ye  make  great  feasts,  that  ye  invite  illustrious  dames  to 
mingle  in  your  councils,  that  ye  toy  with  them,  and 
spend  your  time  in  revelry,  and  my  coffers  shall  supply 
you  with  an  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  order 
to  the  same."  , 

26.  And  the  great  kings  devoutly  answered  and  said> 
"  so  mote  it  be." 

27.  Then  there  were  great  rejoicings,  and  billings,  and 
cooings  at  Vienna,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  great  kings, 
and  numbers  were  invited  to  participate  in  these  joyous 
deliberations  of  the  confederacy,  called  the  great  con- 
gress. 

28.  And  the  rulers  forgot  the  Great  Beast,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  dividing  his  horns,  and  his  crowns,  and 
of  feasting,  and  of  revelry. 

29.  ^J  Now  while  these  things  were  passing  at  Vienna, 
great  roarings  of  the  Beast  were  heard  at-  Elba,  and  the 
rulers  heeded  them  not ; 

30.  For  like  certain  wise  men  in  older  times,  even  the 
wise  men  of  Gotham,  wko  had  raked  a  pond  for  a  moon, 
and  erected  a  fence  to  hedge  in  a  cuckoo,  even  so  had 
these  wise  kings  and  counsellors  guarded  against  the 
escape  of  the  Beast,  and  he  roared,  and  they  heeded  him 
not. 

31.  Now  the  Beast  spake  aloud  to  the  kings,,  say ing— 
"  ye  evil  men,  ye  have  promised  largely;  but.  wherein 
have  ye  fulfilled  your  covenants  with  the  people.  Ye  have 
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been  tempted  by  my  horns  and  crowns,  and  the  tempter 
hath  triumphed. 

3*2.  Yea,  verily,  I  say,  nor  have  ye  kept  your  covenant 
even  with  me,  for  ye  promised  me  a  largess  for  my  crowns, 
and  none  have  I  received. 

33.  Then  the  great  kings  laughed  among  themselves, 
thinking  how  they  had  deceived  the  Beast,  and  the  Beast 
roared  more  hideously,  and  the  horns  and  crowns  yearn- 
ed towards  the  Beast,  and  treason  went  and  whispered 
the  Beast,  and  bade  him  arise,  and  depart  the  solitary 
isle. 

34.  And  he  did  arise,  and  did  depart  the  isle,  and  all 
men  wondered,  and  treachery  and  revolt  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  he  become  exceeding  strong. 

35.  And  there  were  certain  men  which  likened  the 
Great  Beast  to  Phoenix,  and  they  did  represent  him 
accordingly. 

30.  Now  the  bubble  was  burst,  which  promised  peace 
to  the  people,  for  the  rulers,  yea,  even  the  great  kings, 
were  determined  to  keep  the  horns  and  crowns  of  the 
Beast. 

57-  And  the  deceiver  was  deceived. 

38.  But  lo,  the  kings  said,  they  would  hunt  the  Beast 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  nothing  of  .him  should 
remain. 

3<>.  And  they  armed  accordingly. 

40.  But  of  that  which  they  did,  it  remains  to  be  spo- 
ken, and  the  chapter  will  open  accordingly,  and  happy 
may  he  be  who  shall  live  to  say  Amen. 

POLITICAL  APOSTACY. 
Mr.  Editor, 
The:  eulogies  lately  passed  on  the  virtuous  Prince  of 
Benevento,  the  amiable  Talleyrand,  ex-bishop  of  Autun, 
in  that  respectable  assembly  held  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Stephen's,  seems  to  have  excited  no  ordinary  degree 
tof    surprize  amoner  the   dissentient   members  of  that 
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honourable  body,  those  gentlemen  who  rank  themselves 
on  the  seats  of  Opposition,  who  delight  in  torturing  the 
administrators  of  public  affairs,  of  scrutinizing  their  con- 
duct  with  a  censor's  eye,  and  stripping  them  of  their 
peacock's  plumes  ;  these  men  affect  surprize  and  indig- 
nation at  the  changes  of  political  opinion,  which  of 
course  fluctuate  with  circumstances,  and  which  changes 
furnish  us  with  fresh  proofs  of  the  consummate  policy  of 
our  great  men  at  the  helm,  of  their  virtuous  adherence  to 
the  great  cause  which  has  cost  so  many  millions,  so  much 
blood,  and  which  now  promises  us  the  entail  upon  our 
posterity  of  the  patriotic  tax  which  all  men  admire,  that 
upon  property  and  income,  an  entail  without  modifica- 
tion, with  all  its  host  of  tax-gatherers,  its  liberal  and 
enlightened  assessors  and  commissioners,  and  all  its  in- 
quisitorial powers.  Their  political  apostacy,  as  it  is 
called,  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  flexible  inflexi- 
bility— inflexible  as  to  the  purpose,  but  perfectly  flexible 
as  to  the  meaning.  Talleyrand  has  changed  sides;  a 
veteran  of  the  French  revolution  ;  a  chief  agent  to  all  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that  distracted  coun- 
try for  a  period  of  five  and  twenty  years  ;  a  chief  parti- 
cipator  in  all  the  plunder  which  those  violent  changes 
afforded  to  the  grasp  of  rapacity,  he  now  seeks  security 
for  the  past,  and  finds  that  security  in  the  liaven  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Bourbons  to  give 
him  shelter,  and  equally  that  of  the  British  government 
to  kpk  over  what  he  was,  and  only  consider  him  as  he 
is— the  enemy  of  Buonaparte  from  interest.  Let  us  no 
longer  make  it  his  interest  to  be  his  friend! 

Talleyrand  is  no  longer  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  allied, 
cause;  and  his  apostacy,  as  the  weak  and  ignorant  may 
term  it,  dispenses  an  unction  on  his  sins,  and  even  blots 
|hem  from  memory.  It  has  been  remarked  that  if  '['al- 
Jeyrand  was  capable  of  reform,  and  his  reform  is  admitted 
by  Lord  C.astlereagh  and  his  coadjutors,  whv  may  not 
some  readable  hopes  be  entertained  of  the  reform  or 
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Buonaparte  ?  It  is  a  question  easily  answered— answered 
by  sound  policy,  and  the  discretion  of  the  courtly  system 
which  thunders  its  anathemas  against  an  open  foe,  but 
offers  incense  at  the  shrine  of  hollow  and  insecure  friend- 
ship and  alliances!  Let  us  review  the  policy  of  our  mi- 
nisters during  the  late  wars,  in  the  different  reviews  of 
the  conduct  of  our  brave  and  magnanimous  allies!  At 
one  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  great,  powerful, 
and  virtuous;  then  weak,  imbecile,  and  vacillating— *the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  heroic  Frederic ;  then  at  raitor  to  the 
great  cause,  a  deserter,  a  coward,  and  a  plunderer— every 
thing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  Empeior.  Alexander 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  when  suddenly  he  sunk 
to  effeminacy,  the  minion  of  a  French  woman,  the  slave 
and  flatterer  of  the  tyrant  and  usurper  Buonaparte— Ber- 
nadotte  was  a  murderer*  he  assassinated  the  Crown  Prinee 
of  Sweden.  But  no -sooner  is  the  grand  alliance  formed 
than  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  wise- — the  King  of  Prussia 
patriotic— the  Emperor  Alexander  magnanimous — Ber~ 
nadotte  virtuous— and  even  poor  Murat,  (for  a  time  the 
pest  of  the  Buonapartean  squad)  a  just  and  honorable 
man.  But,  Sir,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Buonaparte  him- 
self was  not  always  a  murderer  and  an  assassin — during 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  he  himself  was  virtuous;  and 
a  Peltier  was  prosecuted  in  London  for  a  libel  in  saying 
otherwise— nay,  found  guilty  !  1 !  of  this  abominable 
vice.  I  trust  and  hope  that  I  have  now  amply  proved, 
what  the  minions  of  Opposition  term  apostacy  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  sound  and  genuine  policy  which  instinct 
points  out  to  the  drowning  mariner  in  the  floating  tim- 
bers of  a  wreck. 

Va  OIL  LA  TOR* 
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Book-keeping,     Borrowing  from  a  friend's  library. 

Bo-peep,  A  game  played  by  two  persons,  and  regularly 
licensed  under  the  marriage-act. 

Boitoiv.     Keeping  what  is  lent  to  you. 

Vagabond*     A  Scotchman  out  of  his  own  country. 

Pauper.     A  Scotchman  at  home. 

Parasite.     A  Scotchman  every  where. 

Bottom.     A  fundamental  substance. 

Brass.  An  Irishman  ;  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  sort  of 
inetal,  which  is  also  exported  in-large  quantities  from  Ireland. 

To  Bray,     To  speak  like  an  alderman;  • 

Breeches.  A  garment  worn  by  men,  and  ambitiously  co- 
veted by  the  other  sex. 

Bribe.  Dirty  wages  for  a  dirty  job,  generally  given  by  a 
rich  knave  to  an  indigent  one. 

Budget.  A  ministerial  cauldron,  in  which  the  wealth  of  a 
people  is  transmuted  itito  soldiers,  sailors,  pimps,  princes, 
pensioners,  and  place-men. 

Cane.  A  powerful  medicine,  given  to  two-legged  puppies, 
to  cure  diseases  of  the  tongue. 

Cant.  A  sermon,  an  apology,  or  a  promise.  It  is  also 
found  in  sick  chambers,  prisons,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  synonymous  with  sorrow  for  the  afflictions  of  ano- 
ther, and  with  joy  for  his  prosperity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mask 
Universally  worn,  except  by  footpads,  highwaymen,  police 
officers,  and  bailiffs. 

Cards.  The  instruments  of  folly,  fraud,  and  idleness.  Fools 
shuffle  away  their  money  with  them,  and  knaves  win  it ;  the 
indolent  use  them  to  murder  the  greatest  thief  that  ever  ex- 
isted— Time.  ,' 

Chambermaid.  An  utensil  kept  at  large  inns  for  the  use  of 
travellers.     (See  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  book  i.  cliap.  18.) 

Charity.  An  ostentatious  disbursement  of  alms  ;  sometimes 
employed,  like  fuller's  earth,  to  scour  out  deep  stains  from  a 
guilty  soul ;  and  at  others,  employed  for  our  own  benefit. 

Child.     A  long  witness  of  a  short  pleasure. 

Child-birth.  A  landlord's  bill,  which  often  makes  us  pay 
dearly  for  a  merry  night, 
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Clack.     A  woman's  tongue. 
Clapper.     (See  Clack.) 

To  Claw.  A  love-scene  between  two  cats  ;  sometimes  per- 
formed by  a  husband  and  wife. 

Comedy.  In  modern  language  signifies  an  antidote  to  mirth. 
Any  lecture  upon  topics  not  calculated  to  excite  laughter.  A 
composition  which  carefully  excludes  wit,  humor,  and  gaiety. 

Competency.  An  indefinite  quantity,  which  no  man  own* 
that  he  possesses. 

Compliment.  A  disguised  lie,  uttered  chiefly  by  those  who 
expect  one  in  return. 

Incomprehensible.  A  speech  by  Lord  Castlereagh ;  gene* 
rally  used  to  signify  any  thing  that  is  elaborately  perplexed,  in 
the  way  of  explanation  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  clear. 
Concubine.  An  article  of  domestic  use,  which  is  always  had 
upon  hire,  in  the  first  instance,  though  sometimes  it  is  after- 
wards purchased  for  constant  and  ready  convenience. 

Concupiscence.  An  anxious  desire,  in  either  sex,  to  fulfil  the 
ends  of  our  creation,  by  transferring  upon' our  posterity  the  debt 
we  owe  to  our  own  parents. 

Conscience.  A.  spongy  kind  of  substance,  endued  with  great 
powers  of  absorption,  contraction,  and  dilatation.  As  an  absor- 
bent, it  will  sometimes  suck  up  the  blackest  spots,  so  that 
scarcely  a  stain  can  be  perceived  ;  and  with  regard  to  its  fa- 
culty of  contracting  and  dilating,  it  will  stretch  out  to  any 
length,  when  wanted,  and  shrink  up  to  nothing,  when  touched. 
Consistency.  The  regular  practice  of  what  suits  our  own 
interest. 

Consolation.  Alleviating  the  affliction  of  another,  by  perpe- 
tually reminding  him  of  the  cause  of  it. 

Constitutional.  Grumbling  and  growling,  as  by  law  pre- 
scribed. It  also  means  any  thing,  which  is  not  done  by  the  so- 
vereign, or  his  ministers. 

Abecedarian. 


PRISONERS   of  WAR. 
Sir, 
The  bold  and  manly  manner  in  which  you   have  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  returned  British   prisoners  of 
war,  so  shamefully  neglected  by  their  own  government 
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has  greatly  excited  my  admiration,  and  convinces  me 
that  free  and  dispassionate  enquiry  will  ever  find  a  place 
in  your  miscellany.  I  shall  not  occupy  your  pages  with 
empty  declamation,  or  any  kind  of  extraneous  matter; 
but  merely  wish,  through  your  medium,  to  submit  the 
following  question,  bottomed  on  plain  matter  of  fact, 
to  candid  and   unprejudiced  discussion. 

It  is  well  known,  that  for  a  number  of  years,  during 
the  late  war,  the  balance  of  exchange  was  most  woe- 
fully against  us.  The  loss  incurred  by  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  in  drawing  their  quarterly  bills  upon 
the  British  government  for  their  pay,  was,  on  an  average, 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  sums 
respectively  due  to  them.  I  have  even  known  the  ex- 
change so  low,  that  sometimes  they  did  not  receive 
thirteen  shillings  for  the  pound  sterling.  The  British 
government,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war,  through  this 
unfavourable  course  of  the  exchange,  have  very  liberally 
directed  that  the  difference  of  the  exchange  should  be 
made  good  to  all  officers,  belonging  to  the  land  service — ■ 
A  precise  form  of  the  manner  in  which  the  statement  of 
the  said  loss  is  to  be  drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  competent  board,  has  likewise  been 
officially  published,  a  copy  of  which  I  saw  the  other  day 
in  the  Military  Register,  But  no  provision  has  been 
made  on  the  same  principle,  for  the  relief  of  officers  of 
the  navy,  who  have  suffered  equal  loss  in  drawing  on 
government  for  their  pay,  from  the  unfavourable  course 
of  the  exchange. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Editor, 
upon  what  plea  of  policy,  or  of  justice,  this  invidious 
distinction  between  the  land  service  and  that  of  the 
sea  is  founded  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  to  depre- 
ciate the  claims  of  any  particular  body  of  men,  or  to 
view  with,  envy  the  spoils  and  laurels  so  profusely 
gathered  by  the  gallant  soldiery,  who  fought  under  the 
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orders -of  a  Wellington,  a  Moore,  a  Lynedoeh,  or  a  Hill. 
But  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  the  navy 
has  been  behind-hand  with  the  army,  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  their  country,  and  fighting  its  battles?  Have 
the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  not  contributed  their  share 
towards  the  triumph  of  the  nation,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  enemy  ?  Why,  then,  this  distinction  }  Has  the 
Admiralty  not  the  same  right  to  indemnify  the  officers 
of  the  navy,  as  the  War -Office  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  land-service  P  Is  it  then  a 
want  of  power  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ;  or  is  it  culpable  remissness,  egotism,  and 
neglect,  which  cause  the  claims  of  the  officers  of  big 
majesty's  navy  to  be  so  shamefully  overlooked  and  aban- 
doned ?  I  am,  &c. 

'New'Hummums,  April  %ihy  1815.  Nauticus. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  DEVIL ; 

OR, 

Advice  to  one  who  had  a    Termagant. — Written  by  a    greq§ 
Law  Lord. 


Woman  kind  more  joy  discovers 

Making  fools,  than  keeping  lovers.        Rochester 


The  man  accursed  with  a  wife 
That's  given  much  to  jangling, 

Must  oft  submit,  to  soothe  his  life. 
Or  else  be  always  wrangling. 

For  wives— though  doctors  do  affirm. 

They're  cold  of  constitution," — 
Whenever  vex'd  are  very  warm, 

In  tongue,  and  resolution. 

patience  is  better  far  than  force ;— 
For  when  the  grey  mare's  bent 

ffo  shew  she  is  the  belter  horse, 
JTis  vain  t' oppose  th'  intent. 


Waste-paper  petitions,  S§? 

'Twill  be  of  no  avail  to  boast 

Your  titles,  rank,  or  riches; 
Each  argument  and  reason's  lost 
On  wives— who  wear  the  breeches. 

What,  though  an  angry  fool  should  fight? 

To  conquer,  or  fatigue  her  ; 
All  he  can  do's  like  washing  white 

The  Ethiopian  neger. 

Therefore,  approve  whatever  she  says. 

Commend,  but  never  blame  her: 
He's  wise  that  gives  a  scold  her  ways, 
For  the  D L  cannot  tatne  her! 


WASTE-PAPER  PETITIONS. 


Sir, 

Thanks  to  the  industry  of  the  literati,  and  the  sten- 
torian lungs  of  those  senators,  who  display  their  orato- 
rical abilities  for  four  and  five  hour  periods,  I  am  abun«. 
dantly  supplied  with  waste-paper;  I  can  furnish  you 
with  whole  reams  of  Whitbread's  Compound,  and  Castle- 
reagh's  harmless  Acid,  George  Rose's  Jesuitical  Tincture, 
and  Nicholas  Vansittart's  Dutch  Drops,  which  trickle  on 
the  pulse  of  the  brave  with  stupifying  effect ;  a  direct 
purgative  of  every  thing  rational,  producing  phlegm  and 
imbecility.  I  have  a  small  sample  of  parliamentary 
wit,  or  rather  a  parliamentary  edition  of  Joe  Miller,  and 
about  a  waggon  load  of  patriotic  oratory,  which,  by  de- 
coction, would  not  produce  one  drachm  of  sincerity ;  a 
ream  or  two  of  opposition  questions,  on  the  state  of  our 
alliances,  without  answers;  and  a  bundle  of  Burdett's 
ammunition  stores,  loud  in  report,  but  harmless  in  effect. 

Well,  Sir,  I  am  abundantly  supplied  in  these  things, 
and  by  the  bye,  very  serviceable  matters  they  are  to  me 
in  the  way  of  trade;  but  I  have  been  much  surprized 
(that  none  of  the  waste-paper  petitions,  which  have  been 
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presented  to  parliament,  have  ever  fallen  in  my  way  ;  I 
have  been  puzzled  exceedingly  to  find  out  what  has  be- 
come of  them,  and  to  what  uses  they  have  been  applied, 
particularly  since  the  numerous  volumes    which  have 
teen  presented  in  opposition   to  the   corn-bill.    They 
were  received,  we  know,  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
of  your  readers  would  accept  a  lottery  hand-bill  while 
passing  down    Cheapside;    but  surely   not    to    be    ap- 
plied to  the  same  purposes  ?  Oh,  no,  I  never  can  believe 
that  our  dignified,  illustrious,  stedfast,  honest,  legislative 
assembly  \  would  ever  receive  the  petitions  of  its  consti- 
tuents to  apply  them   to  such  common  purposes  !    Im- 
possible !    I  banished  the  idea  immediately  it  was  enter- 
tained.    I  saw  at  once  the  impropriety,  not  to  say  the 
illiberality,  of  the  suggestion,  and  I  spurned  it    Yet  it  is 
very  strange-— very — I  am  still  perplexed  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  if  one  of  your  learned  correspondents  would 
solve  the  question,  that  he  would  perform  an  acceptable 
service  to  many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  relieve  my 
mind  from  many  unfavorable  impressions. 

Yours,  &e.  A  Cheesemonger. 


©urioug  Mmbtt£   of  a  2$lacfc  Seller  Volume, 
Printed  by  Caxton  or  Wynkbi  de  Worde. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Attached  to  the  principles  of  your  patriotic  maga- 
zine, alike  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  the  musty 
remains  of  genius,  which  has  lain  buried  for  centuries  in 
the  bowels  of  a  worm-eaten  and  cankered  trunk,  or  been 
tossed  about  in  the  old  lumber  rooms  of  our  ancestors 
without  ceremony,  and  with  sacrilegious  impiety,  I  beg 
leave  to  communicate  to  you  a  most  important  discovery 
I  have  recently  made,  of  a  truly  delicious  volume — a  book, 
Sir,  like  a  honey-comb,  with  worm-holes;  but,  like  the 
jurisprudence  of  Solon  for  profundity,  Seneca  for  morals. 


Adventures  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  33£ 

Cicero  for  eloquence,  and  Juvenal  for  satire.  In  short, 
Sir,  the  volume  is  no  less  than  the  remarkable  Life, 
History,  and  Adventures,  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Escapes 
of  a  profound  Philosopher,  Senator,  Politician,  and  Am- 
bassador, y'cleped  "  Mye  Lordde  Castelleraye,  a  learn- 
edde  Nobellercianne,"  who  to  use  the  words  contained 
in  the  title-page,  "  didde  andde  perrformedde  manie 
andde  diverr  serviccess  forre  hisse  countrie,  whoe  wasse 
thee  chammepionne  ofFe  thee  ministerie,  whoe  couldde 
talkke  morre  bye  three  hourres  thanne  anye  manne  ofFe 
hisse  timmes,  andde  whoe  whenne  hee  couldde  notte 
connevinnce  couldde  connefusse;  whoe  alsoe  wasse  unne- 
qualledde  inne  dippelomacie,  and  whoe,  afterre  spen- 
deingge  sixe  monthes  inne  debaitte  atte  a  certainne  Con- 
gresse,  inne  supporte  ofFe  thee  honourre  andde  inte- 
gretie  offe  hisse  countrie,  didde  leavve  ofFe  exactlie 
wherre  bee  beganne,  andde  didde  returne  homme  toe 
thee  confusionne  ofFe  thosse  whoe  didde  reporte  evillie 
ofFe  himme,  andde  saye  thatte  hee  didde  commpromisse 
andde  quibbell,  andde  doe  manie  unjustte  thingges;  thatte 
hee  barreterdde  awaye  thee  righttes  ofFe  cerretainne  free 
peopple,  andde  didde  furrtherrmorre  selle  themme  andde 
theirre  countrie,  likke  untoe  a  colonie  ofFe  slavves,  withe 
ittes  slavves  perr  heade,  thusse  renderreingge  themme, 
thee  free  bornne  menne,  intoe  the  conditionne  ofFe  cattel 
thatte  arre  marketteable;  andde  thatte  thisse  hee  didde 
witthe  thee  peopple  ofFe  thosse  disstante  countrise, 
calledde,  inne  thee  bookkes  ofFe  geographie,  Norwaye, 
Be Igiumme,  and  Saiowrie,  notte  forregettingge  a  certainne 
countrie  calledde  Polandde." — So  far  the  elaborate  title- 
page  of  this  precious  volume,  which  serves  as  a  com- 
plete index  to  its  contents. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  to  ascertain  the  period  of  time 
when  this  learned  nobleman  lived,  for  I  read  nothing  of 
him  in  Hume's  excellent  history  ;  and  time,  dust,  and 
the  worms  have  united  to  destroy  that  part  of  the  title- 
page  which  records  the  era.     However,  thebibliomanist 
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who  delights  in  brushing  off  the  cobwebs,  and  the  rust  o? 
time,  and  who  is  so  expert  in  deciphering  the  unintelli- 
gible,- will  collect  its  date  from  the  facts  which  it  sets 
forth.  I  leave  it  to  one,  or  the  whble*of  that  profound 
body  of  learned  professors  and  commentators,  first,  td 
fix  its  datej  and  then  to  furnish  us  with  a  copious  string 
of  notes  to  illustrate  its  beauties.  The  volume  itself 
affords  some  clue  to  a  date  by  its  frequent  mention  of 
"  the  Regency ;"  but  whether  this  refers  to  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  swayed  the  sovereign  power^  or  that  which 
controuled  the  affairs  of  the  nation  during  the  first  years 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  How- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  fix  its  date  at  the  first  of  those 
periods,  and  am  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  this 
opinion  by  its  continued  reference  to  French  wars,  which 
fco  severely  prevailed  in  those  times.  But,  Sir,  allow  me 
to  say,  I  stand  pledged  to  nothing  but  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  volume,  and  the  following  facts  of  its  dis- 
covery. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  proposed  td 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall-mall,  by  tlie 
building  Of  a.  new  street,  to  be  called  the  Regency-street, 
1  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  my  old  residence^ 
where  I  had  lived  man  and  boy  for  five  and  fifty  years* 
in  order  that  the  foundation  of  my  humble  dwelling 
should  be  made  to  bear  a  more  portly  pile  of  building, 
one  more  convenient  to  princely  taste,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  present  splendid  era,  when  we  are  revelling  in  the 
luxury  of  plenty  and  national  happiness  !  The  times  de- 
manded that  the  lowly  tenement  of  the  industrious 
tradesman  should  give  way  to  the  stately  premises  of  the 
gentleman  shopkeeper,  who  figures  away  his  season,  like 
the  ephemera  of  a  summer,  and  winters  in  the  Gazette. 
The  times  demanded  this,  an  act  of  our  enlightened  par- 
liament had  ordained  it,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  resist 
its  operation.  I  left  my  old  quarters  With  some  reluc- 
tance, and  quitting  the  busy  town  altogether  took  up  my 
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residence  at  Old  Brompton,  in  the  identical  dwelling  of 
that  inveterate  regicide,  Oliver  Cromwell — chance  willed 
it  so.  I  made  no  inquiries  at  the  time,  and  -discovered 
my  error  when  too  late — after  dreaming  of  axes,  blocks, 
and  guillotines.  Nol  haunted  me  in  every  chamber;  I 
frequently  passed  to  and  fro  through  those  doors,  which 
had  been  thrown  open  at  his  presence,  but  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  tread  in  his  steps.  However,  to  make 
short  of  my  story,  I  have  found  in  the  cracks  of  this  old 
regicidal  dwelling,  several  relics  of  antiquity  of  great  va* 
lue ;  and  in  an  old  lumber-room,  which  it  appears  had 
not  been  examined  or  entered  into  for  near  a  century, 
knee-deep  in  dust  and  the  crumbling  relics  of  protectoral 
dignity,  laden  with  the  mouldering  vestiges  of  early  times, 
I  discovered  a  trunk,  the  nails  and  lining  of  which  were 
perished,  but  which  contained  the  valuable  volume  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  of  which  I  propose  to  furnish 
you  with  some  few.  extracts. 

I  know  there  are  many  persons,  Sir,  sceptical  in  every 
thing  they  do  not  wish  to  believe,  who  will  pronounce  this 
volume  spurious,  a  forgery,  an  imposture  upon  the  cre- 
dulous ;  but  I  defy  their  most  vigilant  research  ;  it  is  open 
to  their  inspection  ;  let  them  examine  it  ;  let  them  analize 
it  ;  the  spirit  of  truth  will  rise  uppermost,  and  defeat  all 
the  sophistry  of  disbelievers. 

Such  men  as  those  whophalanxed  their  opinions  against 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  who  pronounced  the  disco- 
veries of  a  Chatterton  to  be  forgeries,  and  the  more  volu- 
minous manuscripts  of  our  immortal  bard,  Shakspeare, 
to  be  the  weak  creation  of  modern  talent— are  beneath  my 
notice.  They  may  rave,  and  no  doubt  they  will,  but 
they  shall  never  excite  my  anger.  The  mere  iocusts  of 
the  critical  press;  they  devour  every  thing,  and  blast 
with  a  breath  whatever  they  have  not  the  ingenuity  to 
•conceive,  or  the  understanding  to  comprehend.  I  say 
nothing  of  such  men.  Yours,  &c. 

Barna^y  Blackletter, 

vox,,  ix,  %  u 
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A  brief  Review  of  and  Extracts  from,  the  learned  Black-lelitr 
Volume,  entitled  Mye  Lordde  Castelleraye,  Sfc.  Sfc. 
The  first  four  pages  of  this  excellent  volume  enter 
into  the  genealogy  of  its  hero,  and  trace  the  family  tree 
from  its  first  graft;  through  all  the  various  stages  of  its 
transplantation,  down  to  the  birth  of  the  most  noble 
"Lordde!"  The  second  and  third  chapters  narrate  hi* 
school-boy  tricks ;  and  the  fourth  introduces  us  to  his 
college  acquaintance,  and  "  hisse  marvellousse  oratoricalle 
powerres,  which  displayedde  themmselves  atte  an  earlie 
age."  It  is  singular  that  iti  no  part  of  the  volume  is  his 
country  named  ;  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
he  was  an  Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman  : 
a  few  blunders  in  his  early  life  induce  us  to  believe  him 
an  Irishman  :-^— but  why  not  say  so  ?— Surely  lie  could  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  country  ;  and  assuredly  his  country 
could  not  be  ashamed  of  him  I  This  is  a  point  we  readi- 
ly leave  the  learned  to  discuss  :  that  one  or  other  was  the 
cause,  we  have  no  doubt;  and  his  lordship  would  not  be 
the  first  instance  of  a  courtier  discarded  by  an  ungrateful 
country.  The  fifth, chapter  introduces  him  commencing 
his  political  career,  and  now  the  genuine  light  of  sound 
policy  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, however,  as  an  interpretation  to  the  volume,  which 
introduces  his  lordship  as  a  senator,  but  not  of  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  parliament^  that  in  earlier  times  each 
dependency,  or  province  of  England,  situate  within,  and 
forming  part  of  what  is  now  termed  the  British  Isles,  had 
its  own  representative  assembly  or  House  of  Legislation  ; 
and  whatever  measure  relating  to  these  provinces  had 
passed  the  English  house,  was  obliged  of  necessity  to 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  senate  of  the 
province,  and  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  that  house  be- 
fore it  could  be  effective.  His  lordship  was  a  member  of 
one  of  those  provincial  senates  ;  and  commenced  his  ca- 
reer, as  is  usual,  with  the  disciples  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
by  professing  patriotism,  by  seemingly  yielding  to  vulgar 
errors,  and  declaiming  against  the  measures  of  the  state. 
"  He  wasse  powerrefulle  inne  debaite  bye  thee  number 
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of  hisse  wordes,  andde  toe  essetimate  theirre  qualitie  bye 
theirre  quantitie  wouldde  bee  toe  pronounce  hi  mine  thee 
greatteste  oratorre  off  hisse  orre  aney  otherre  timmes."  He 
would  talk, 

'Ye  Gods,  how  he  would  talk.' 

[This  excellent  quality,  to  judge  by  the  following  pa- 
ragraph, introduces  him  to  the  notice  of  ministers.  We 
may  presume  that  he  was  entertained  at  a  few  cabinet 
dinners,  for  his  principles  suddenly  derived  a  new  turn, 
which  was  shortly  rewarded  by  a  seat  on  the  ministerial 
bench.] 

"Itte  howeverre  appearedde  meette  inne  thee  eyes-se. 
offe  thee  governmente,  thatte  thee  provincialle  parlia* 
mentes  shouldde  existe  no  longerre  ;  andde  hisse  exceU 
lente  lorddeship  saw  itte  meette  alsoe,  andde  withhe  hisse 
usualle  eioquennce  andde  dexeterrousse  versatilietie,  he 
turnedde  roundde  fromme  thee  vulgarre  peopple,  andde 
-didde  saye  thee  governmente  iss  righte,  theirre  wordde 
iss  lawe,  andde  thee  lawe  mustte  be  obeyedde:  andde  lo, 
thee  provincialle  senattes  werre  forrever  dissolvedde. 
Thenne  neverre  wasse  greaterre  wailingges  ofFe  thee  peop- 
ple; andde  theyearmedde  themmselves  withe  longe  pikes 
andde  sworddes;  butte  theye  werre  putte  downe,  and 
manie  thousandes  didde  losse  theirre  liyes." 

Among  the  prejudiced,  a  doubt  would  here  arise  upon 
the  integrity  of  his  lordship,  whether  he  truly  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  senator,  and  was  faithful  to  his  country, 
or  betrayed  his  trust,  and  bartered  away  the  privileges  of 
free  men.  Such  opinions,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  enter- 
tained at  the  time  by  vulgar  error,  but  they  were  wholly 
discountenanced  by  the  more  rational  ;  by  those  men, 
who,  hanging  upon  the  sleeve  of  government,  very  wisely 
disregarded  their  sayings,  and  kicked  at  the  hungry  tribe 
crowding  about  its  tail.  We  know  that  even  in  our 
times,  the  latter  class  will  say  anything.  Witness  the 
corn  bill,  that  wise  and  salutary  measure,  for  keeping 
down  the  price  of  bread,  by  a  perfect  paradox  of  reason- 
ing,  that   of  presuming   cheapness    by   increasing   th 
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scarcity,  and  raising  the  standard*  Led  on  by  hard- 
mouthed  leaders,  fanatical  patriots,  who  see  no  virtue  in 
any  set  of  men  but  what  are  of  their  own  stamp  and  cha- 
racter, in  any  measures  but  what  are  of  their  own  fram- 
ing; th^y  declaim  against  every  thing  :  in  short,  we  are 
furnished  with  too  many  proofs  to  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  people  are  capable  of  judging  right  from  wrong, 
or  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  ever  com- 
mitted, but  to  men  wise,  vigorous,  and  efficient,  pro- 
found, deliberative,  and  comprehensive. 

"  Andde  nowe  thatte  thee  provinciaile  parliementes 
werre  dissolvedde,  whichhe  wasse  a  verie  wisse  measurre 
indeedde,  forre  itte  lessenedde  thee  iabovrres  offe  thee 
governnementte— a  yea  nowe  concludedde  alle  theirre 
workkes,  andde  thee  greatte  richesse  offe  thee  treasurie 
boughte  soe  manie  yeas,  thatte  itte  wasse  offenoe  usse  toe 
saye  naye.  Hisse  profoundde,  deliberative,  andde  elo-' 
quentte  Lorddeshippe  wasse  inne  thee  natvrre  offe 
thingges  trannsplantedde  toe  thee  greatte  assemblie  offe 
thee  natione,  wherre  thee  pliancie  andde  evennesse  offe 
hisse  temperre,  togetherre  withhe  hisse  vvonderfulle  elo- 
quennce  andde  flexible  naturre  broughte  himme  intoe 
Hotter  asse  a  patriotte  hee  becamme  literallie  defuncte, 
butasse  a  friendde  andde  a  favouritte  offe  thee  ministerre,, 
hee  wasse  cailedde  intoe  newe  liffe;  hee  advocatedde  alle 
hisse  measurres,  wasse  industriousse  andde  indeffatigable 
inne  hisse  honneste  exertionnes,  andde  finallie,  hee  be- 
camme onne  offe  thee  chosenne  offe  thee  gouvernmente." 

Never  wTas  a  higher  character  of  a  British  senator 
couched  in  humbler  terms'tban  is  to  be  found  in  the 
above  extraci;  never  a  more  infallible  law  laid  down  for 
regular  arrival  at  place,  pension,  and  honors,  than  the 
rule  this  Right  Hon.  Lord  appears  to  have  laid  down. 
Unlike  our  modern  shuttlecocks,  his  lordship  boldly  ap- 
proached the  weathercock  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  learnt, 
by  ciose  inspection,  the  particular  points  and  quarters  in 
which  it  was  to  be  agitated — he  suited  his  conscience 
accordingly,  and  became  eminently  successful. 
[To  be  continued.) 


(     341     ) 
The  DELIGHTS  of  SENSIBILITY. 


Sir, 

Being  a  great  lover  of  sensibility,  and  naturally  dis- 
posed to  view  every  object  with  sentimental  feelings,  you 
may  suppose  that  I  very  often  derive,  from  the  events  of 
life,  a  peculiar  gratification  where  others  find  none.  But 
it  sometimes  happens,  also,  that  from  my  eagerness  to 
sympathise  with  every  thing  I  see  or  hear,  I  meet  with 
disappointments  of  a  very  vexing  description,  and  which, 
if  I  did  not  possess  a  strong  inclination  always  to  hope 
for  the  best,  would  determine  me  to  abandon  the  sweet 
delusion  for  ever. 

For  instance,  it  was  but  the  other  evening,  as  I  was 
returning  home  from  comforting  a  young  widow  who 
had  just  buried  an  old  husband,  I  stumbled  upon  an  ad- 
venture of  this  description.  The  moon  was  at  her  full, 
and  a  tranquil,  serene,  and  heavenly  calm  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  nature.  It  was  just  such  a  scene  as  accorded 
with  the  genuine  throbs  of  sensibility  ;  and  I  was  upon 
the  look-out  for  a  few  of  them.  My  fortune,  as  I  thought, 
was  prosperous,  for  just  as  I  entered  a  field  which  lay 
between  the  road  and  my  own  house,!  beheld,  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  tall  and  graceful  figure  clad  in  white,  which 
moved  along  in  pensive  slowness,  and  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation.  I  paused,  and  strove,  by  the  moon's 
rays  to  ascertain  more  distinctly,  if  possible,  what  it 
might  be.  While  I  was  thus  anxiously  gazing,  and  had 
discovered  that  it  was  a  female,  I  saw  a  man,  of  athletic 
stature,  issue  from  an  adjoining  clump  of  trees,  lie  ap- 
proached the  female,  and  seemingly  entered  into  dis- 
course with  her;  when  he  again  retired,  and  I  plainly 
perceived  the  female  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Ah  !  how  rapidly  the  thought  glanced  across  my  mind, 
that  this,  perhaps,  was  some  hapless  couple,  whose  hearts 
were  linked  in  love,  but  whose  cruel  destiny  forbad  their 
union.  Perhaps  he  had  just  then  taken  a  long,  a  last 
farewell,  and  his  mistress,   disconsolate  and   despairing, 
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was  wiping  away  those  precious  drops  of  sympathy 
which  so  hard  a  fate  had  wrung  from  her;  or,  perhaps, 
in  some  heroic  fit  of  love,  they  had  determined,  that  as 
they  could  not  live  together,  they  would  at  least  die  to- 
gether, in  the  ardent  hope  of  consummating  their  joys 
in  some  future  and  a  better  world. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  and  eager,  if  possible,  to  afford 
comfort  in  a  case  of  such  interesting  distress,  I  slowly 
approached  towards  the  spot,  anxious  to  observe  some- 
what more,  before  I  ventured  to  obtrude  myself  upon 
them.  With  this  intention  I  first  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards the  solemn'  silent  grove,  in  whose  embowering 
shades  the  hapless  youth  was  concealed.  I  arrived — but, 
Oh,  Heavens  !  what  a  sight  met  my  ardent  gaze.  I  be- 
held— how  can  I  tell  the  tale  ?— I  beheld,  a  brewer's 
drayman  with  his  breeches  down,  calmly  sacrificing  to 
the  goddess  Cloacina  ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  hoarse, 
rough  voice  from  the  other  side  called  out  "  Joey,  have 
3^ou  done  ?"  I  dare  not  pollute  my  paper  with  the  repli- 
cation which.my  fancied  Adonis  made  ;  but  it  was  such 
a  one  as  would  have  crushed  the  strongest  sentiment  of 
sensibility  that  ever  throbbed  in  a  human  bosom. 

I  could  not  afterwards  help  fancying  that  the  jade,  in- 
stead of  wiping  away  those  precious  drops  of  sympathy 
which  I  had  imagined,  had  taken  perhaps  the  corner  of 
her  dirty  smock  to  soak  up  the  rheum  that  distilled  from 
her  galled  eyes,  the  disgusting  consequence  of  diseased 
intemperance.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  after  this  dis- 
appointment I  hastened  home*  and  retired  to  bed  in  no 
very  good  humour  ;  but  even  in  sleep  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  abominable  adventure;  and  instead  of  dreaming 
about  Arcadian  swains,  and  pastoral  nymphs,  my  imagi- 
nation was  haunted  with  nothing  but  unsavoury  pictures 
of  draymen  and  their  drabs,  making  their  votive  offering? 
to  the  odoriferous  deity. 

I  remain,  &c.  A,  B, 


(     313     ) 
PROPOSALS  for  a  DIABOLICAL  SOCIETY, 

Among  the  various  literary  speculations  of  the  present 
speculative  age,  we  were  astonished  that  no  one  publica- 
tion has  yet  been  established  avowedly  adapted  to  corrupt, 
deceive,  and  vitiate  the  people.  At  a  period  when  re- 
ligion degenerates  into  violent  and  absurd  fanaticism  ; 
when  old  maids  become  pregnant  ;  princes  incontinent; 
and  the  OWL's  figure  as  the  dupes  of  pimps  and  courte- 
zans ;  when  Lord  H.,  after  a  long  and  hoary  career  of 
seduction  and  adultery,  is  the  favourite  visitor  of  the 
higher  circles;  when,  to  defraud  the  public  purse,  is  at 
once  an  act  of  safety  and  magnanimity,  and  the  virtues  of 
a  wife  are  the  only  objections  to  -her  association  with  her 
husband  ;  when  fertility  of  invention  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  falsehood. is  considered  as  the  first  qualification 
of  the  senator,  the  journalist,  and  the  diplomatist — it  ex- 
cites surprize  that  a  publication  has  not  yet  been  esta- 
blished, professedly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
murder,  adultery,  seduction,  political  apostacy,  and  all 
the  other  vices  that  contribute  to  adorn  the  present  en- 
lightened, philanthropic,  and  liberal  generation. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  the  execution  of  a  task  like 
this  is  incomparably  more  arduous  than  its  first  projec- 
tion ;  that  living  models  of  all  the  vices  we  have  de* 
scribed  may  be  easily  found  among  the  classes  of  society, 
but  that  the  task  of  conducting  a  periodical  paper,  in 
which  all  the  constituents  of  effective  immorality  shall 
be  skilfully  and  judiciously  blended,  would  be  a  task 
beyond  the  reach  of  sublunary  powers.  Yet  these  are 
difficulties,  in  our  opinion,  too  trivial  to  repress  the  most 
timid  inhabitant  of  Grub-street,  or  the  most  stupid  Herald 
of  public  opinion,  that  ever  laid  his  Bate  for  the  credulity 
of  the  public.  As  a  proof  that  we  are  not  influenced 
solely  by  the  influence  of  momentary  enthusiasm,  in  favor 
of  a  system  so  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cobbets, 
the  Houstons,  the  Paines,  and  the  Godwins,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  code  exhibiting  in  perfection  the. 
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utter  abandonment  of  religion,  virtue,  decency,  and  mo- 
rality, and  enforcing  the  opposite  vices  which  most  im- 
mediately affect  the  happiness  of  human  existence,  and 
the  political  character-of  nations,  may  be  deduced  from 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  practice  and  language  Of  our 
public  journals,  compared  with  the  most  important  and 
simplest  precepts  of  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation. 
'■ — "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,"  is  the  first 
injunction  of  the  commandments:  and  how  ably  and  skil- 
fully the  precept  is  evaded,  and  openly  opposed,  in  every 
daily  and  weekly  vehicle  of  intelligence,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  slightest  examination  of  their  pages. 
There  is  no  falsehood  that  will  not  be  told,  no  perversion 
of  language  that  will  not  be  employed,  no  statement  that 
will  not  be  made,  by  more  than  a  dozen  editors  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the 
'gods  of  their  idolatry.  In  the  avowed  opinion  of  the 
Times,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  is  brave,  wise,  benevo- 
lent, and  omnipotent.  His  rapes,  whether  in  the  privacy 
of  Jupiter's  visit  to  Danae,  when  accompanied  bv  a  golden 
shower;  or  open,  like  the  theft  of  Jason,  are  regarded  by 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  golden  Jleece,  or  the  for- 
tunate passengers  through  the  golden  diffusion,  as  deci- 
sive proofs  of  his  divinity,  and  of  his  capacity  to  hurl  the 
thunderbolts  of  war. 

1  In  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Sun,  the  Courier,  and  the  Pilot.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  heaven- 
bom  minister,  the  Prince  Regent  is  a  beauteous  and 
heavenly  Adonis,  and  every  individual  who  possesses 
access  to  the  palace,  or  holds  a  situation  in  the  Treasury, 
is  the  object  of  awful  and  enthusiastic  reverence.  Like 
the  priests,  indeed,  of  other  idols,  they  expect  to  receive 
the  price  of  their  demotions  from  the  donations  of  the 
deity  himself,  or  from  the  pious  philanthropy  of  their 
fanatical  congregations.  The  living  of  the  pious  and 
devoted  enthusiast,  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  in  return  for  the 
ordonances, 'observances,  and  exhortations  to  which  he 
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"was  converted  by  the  influence  of  ail-powerful  Plutus,  is 
credibly  reported  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  a  revenue  which  even  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  might  not  despise,  and  which,  estimating 
the  claims  upon  the  benevolence,  the  piety,  and  the  con- 
nection of  that  worthy  prelate,  far  exceeds  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  weaititiest  dignitary  of  the  church.  The 
divine  Plutus,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  object 
of  adoration  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Strand,  and 
Printing-house-yard;  and  shares,  if  he  does  not  equally 
divide,  their  regard  and  respect  with  the  heaven-born 
Pitt,  the  immortal  Fox,  and  the  eternal  Castlereagh. 
Reasoning  on  ex-parte  statements;  assuming  the  func- 
tions and  dignity  of  judges  over  men,  who  are  as  far 
above  the  reach  of  their  malignity  as  of  their  comprehen- 
sion, they  bring  them  before  a  mock  trifeunal,  established 
by  themselves,  and  deliberately  hang,  draw,  and  quarter 
them.  The  very  spirit  of  t lie  French  jacobins,  whom 
these  pretended  and  outrageous  royalists  profess  to  de» 
spiseand  abhor,  is  transfused  into  their  writings  in  all  its 
prominence  of  deformity.  Murder,  treason,  execu- 
tion, and  assassination,  were  the  watch-words  of  the 
one,  and  are  now  adopted  by  the  other.  The  same  dis- 
regard to  general  and  immutable  principles;  the  same 
readiness  to  evade  and  violate  the  plainest  duties  of  reli* 
gion,and  morality  ;  the  same  propensity  to« sacrifice  even* 
tual  and  certain  good,  to  indulge  in  precarious,  wanton, 
and  inhuman,  experiment,  distinguish  the  partizans  of 
Robespierre,  and  the  advocates  of  eternal  war.  With 
whatever  zeal  the  editors  of  certain  popular  journals 
may  declaim  against  the  principles  and  persons  of  the 
jacobins,  we  are  certain  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in 
Europe  more  deserving  of  that  title  than  Dr.  S.  The 
precept  "  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  has  been  long 
regarded  by  the  weak  and  unintelligent  members  of  so- 
ciety, as  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  impeia  <ve. 
Kings  and  warriors  indeed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  monar* 
vol.  ix,  2x 
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chial  pride,  and  military  freedom  of  principle,  have  boldly 
despised  the  injunction  as  made  for  baser  stations,  and 
less  sanguinary  natures.  The  pious  and  ceremonious. 
Suwarrow,  would  coolly  crack  the  pediculary  victims 
that  the  hair  of  a  Russian  soldier  frequently  supplies, 
while  his  troops  were  employed  in  the  streets  below  in 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of  helpless  and  unoffending 
fellow-creatures.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  we  suspect,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  were  killed 
or  wounded,  never  excited  a  sigh  of  regret,  compunction, 
or  sympathy,  from  a  single  sovereign,  or  warrior  present 
at  the  spectacle.  For  humble  essayists,  like  ourselves,  to 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  these  exalted  personages,  might 
savor  of  presumption,  vanity,  or  impertinence;  but  the 
same  destitution  of  moral  principle,  of  sensibility  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man,  and  of  all  respect  for  religious 
duty,  when  obtrusively  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  a  mo* 
dern  journalist,  at  once  provoke  and  excuse  animadver- 
sion. 

The  columns  of  the  "Times"  exhibit  a  singular  a^d 
disgusting  propensity  to  the  slaughter  of  the  human  race, 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  first  stimulant  to  mur- 
der  is  the  inflaming  of  the  passions  ;  and  monster,  mis- 
creant, arch-fiend,  rebel,  traitor,  conspirator,  scum  of  the 
earth,  ragamuffin,  and  robber,  are  the  epithets  by  which 
the  friends  of  war,  the  dependants  of  a  court,  and  the 
aspirers  after  pensions,  are  urged  and  encouraged  to  wage 
interminable  hostility  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
the  French  nation.  A  scene  of  general  warfare,  indeed, 
which  should  render  desolate  the  whole  of  France,  an4 
promote  the  extermination  of  six  hundred  thousand  bus- 
man beings,  would  best  accord  with  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  "Times"  But  war  is  their  object,  and 
if  they  cannot  obtain  it  upon  a  more  extensive  scale, 
they  are  not  unwilling  to  content  themselves  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  few  simple  executions  and  assassinations. 
That  Buonaparte  is  without  the  pale  of  society  for  his  for- 
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ttier  cruelties,  and  should,  therefore,  (to  use  the  phraseo-. 
logy  of  the  "  Times*')  be  hung  upon  thenext  tree ;  halter- 
ed or  gibbeted  ;  that  Ney  is  a  traitor  and  a  poltroon ;  for 
whom  the  point  of  the  dagger  would  be  a  death  too  ho- 
nourable ;  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Times,  incul- 
cated from  day  to  day,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of 
sincerity*  But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  support  and  favor 
of  hostile  measures,  that  the  industrious  journalists  of 
the  age  facilitate  the  violation  of  the  command  "thou 
shalt  do  no  murder"  If  the  extension  of  medical  quac- 
kery, by  the  promulgation  of  medical  advertisements  and 
puffs,  be  considered  as  contributing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  human  race,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  a  more 
active  and  assiduous  generation  of  supporters  to  the 
theory- of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  rapid  depopulation,  and  the 
infliction  of  the  most  complicated  misery,  are  necessary 
to  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  to  the  comfort  and  be- 
nefit of  human  life  !  On  this  humane  and  enlightened 
principle  of  Mr.  Malthus,  indeed,  our  ministers  appeased 
to  have  acted  with  peculiar  and  visible  effect.  Since 
distress  and  endurance  of  all  kinds,  are  the  only  panacea 
fur  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  this  favoured  nation,  to  ultimate  perfection,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  our  obligations  to 
-  those  kind  and  beneficent  ministers,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude 'of  their  benevolence,  have  graciously  condescended 
to  oppress  us  for  the  general  benefit,  with  taxes  and 
starvation.  Since  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-  jreatu res, 
to  adopt  the  idea  of  Mr.  Malthus,  leaves  more  room  for 
ourselves,  and  a  more  extensive  share  of  the  good  things 
which  the  world  produces — since  taxes  are  the  parents 
of  indigence;  indigence  of  starvation;  and  starvation  of 
death — the  people  of  this  country  are  deeply  indebted 
to  the  vigorous  and  Warlike  cabinets  which  for  twenty 
years  have  encouraged  and  promoted  a  destructive  and 
sanguinary  war.  Not  less.- just,  however,  or  enthusiastic, 
would  be  our  gratitude  to  the  tribe  of  medical  empirics, 
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and  to  the  vehicles  which  yield  them  opportunities  of 
advertising  their  balsamic  pills,  and  their  aphrodisian 
lozenges.  The  death  of  our  friends  is  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  felicity  to  ourselves- :  independently  of  contingent 
legacies  and  inheritance,  the  number  of  candidates  for 
honor  and  profit,  is  diminished;  and  sinecures,  good  din- 
ners, and  heiresses,  are  left  to  the  diminished  competition 
of  the  fortunate  survivors. 

To  accomplish  these  desirable  objects,  the  newspapers 
are  in  constant  requisition;  and  deprived  of  their  assist- 
ance, military  and  medical  murderers,  whether  English  or 
Irish,  would  pitch,  be  exiled  to  a  habitation  differing  only 
from  that  of  their  imperial  prototype,  in  the  appendage 
of  a  syllable. 

We  shall  make  no  comments  on  the  commandment  so 
frequently  violated,,  "thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife/'  &c.  for  the  annals  of  Manchester-square, 
and  the  records  of  Pall-mall,  render  all  such  animadver- 
sions as  unnecessary  as  they  are  dangerous.  But  with  a 
firm  belief  that  the  corruption  'of  morals,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  domestic  and  general  misery,  has  been  decidedly 
promoted,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Headforts,  the 
Walters,  the  Barrymores,  and  the  Cunninghams,  we  shall 
refrain  from  a  more  explicit  statement  of  our  opinions, 
and  postpone  our  predictions,  till  the  lapse  of  another 
month  shall  mature  the  hints  which  we  have  thus  ra- 
pidly elicited,  and  enabled  us  to  arrange,  a  task  of  no 
mean  difficulty,  the  rank,  services,  and  precedence  of  the. 
most  notorious  individuals  of  the  present  day,  in  the  pro* 
pagation  of  vice,  and  their  qualifications  for  the  diabdi-* 
eal  society. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


That  the  institution,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  has  long  and  undeviatmgly  pursued  a 
system,  and  a  line  of  conduct,  diametrically  opposite  to, 
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and  subversive  of,  the  original  motive  and  object  of  its 
foundation,  is  a  complaint  not  more  generally  preferred 
by  the  independent  part  of  the  profession,  than  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  proof  and  demonstration.  Indeed,  more  than 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  lamentable  truth  has  been 
produced,  and  publicly  brought  forward  against  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  late  professor  Barry's  celebrated 
Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society.  The  truths  detailed  in  that 
work  were  at  once  so  palpable,  and  so  unpalatable  to 
certain  persons,  that  the  interference  of  the  royal  patron 
and  founder  was  had  recourse  to,  on  the  occasiou  ;  and 
the'  name  of  the  professor,  who  dared  to  expose  this 
"  mystery  of  iniquity,  of  cabal,  and  of  intrigue,"  was  by  a 
royal  act  and  mandate  erased  from  the  list  of  that  society  \ 
of  which  he  had  so  long  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments.  Oppression,  however,  cannot  ulti- 
mately stifle  or  silence  the  voice  of  truth. — "  Magna  est 
Veritas,  (says  Zorobabel)  et  prevalebit."  Abuses  will 
eventually  correct  themselves;  corruption  must  at  length* 
by  natural  process,  induce  suppuration,  and  the  very  ex- 
cess of  the  evil  will  in  time  engender  its  own  remedy. 

The  ostensible  object  in  view,  in  founding  and  creat- 
ing the  Royal  Academy,  was  the  promotion  of  the  arts, 
by  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  followers  of  the 
profession,  and  establishing  a  national  school  of  painting. 
In  how  far,  this  grand,  fundamental  object  has  been  ac- 
complished, has  been,  alas  !  but  too  amply  evinced,  to 
the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  R.  A.'s,  by  woeful  expe* 
rience. 

Instead  of  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  young 
artist;  instead  of  giving  him  a  fair  chance  of  recommend, 
ins  himself  to  public  patronage  and  notice,  by  an  impar- 
tial reception  and  display  of  his  performances,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  Somerset-house,  every  possible  ob- 
struction is  thrown  in  the  way  of  youthful  and  aspiring 
genius.  That  the  R.  A/s,  in  t  <e  a  1  mission  of  pieces  for 
the  exhibition,  should  incline  oouiewuat  to  their  own  s.de ; 
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that  they  should  bias  in  their  own  favour,  and  give  the' 
preference  to  their  own  productions,  is  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  considering  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature,  no  more  than  what  may  be  expected.  But  sure- 
ly, this  preference  ought  to  have  some  bounds — surely, 
we  do  not  contend  for  too  much,  when  we  require  of 
them  some  small  degree  of  modesty,  of  decency,  and  of 
moderation.  That  the  rooms,  which  they  tell  us  are  too 
small  for  the  reception  of  one-third  of  the  pieces  of  merit, 
intended  and  sent  for  exhibition,  should  be  nearly  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  their  own  works,  is,  in  our  humble 
estimation,  little  creditable  either  to  their  liberality  as 
artists,  or  to  their  pre-eminence  in  the  profession,  as 
R.  A's. 

But  they  will  tell  you,  this  is  not  an  objection  which 
applies  to  the  Academy  at  large.  It  can,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive operation,  affect  only  that  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers, on  whom  devolves  the  charge  of  receiving  the  pic- 
tures sent  for  exhibition  ;  of  examining  their  pretensions, 
deciding  on  their  claims,  and  ultimately  fixing  upon  and 
determining  the  place  and  situation  t-hey  are  respectively 
to  occupy  in  the  rooms.  This  is  the  office  of  the  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom  go  out 
annually  by  rotation,  and  are  replaced  by  four  other 
members,  so  that  each  member  of  the  council  continues 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  two  years.  The  presi- 
dent, in  virtue  of  his  official  situation,  is  permanently  at 
their  head.  Of  these  eight,  seldom  more  than  four  attend 
regularly,  to  execute  the  trust  of  the  Hanging  Committee, 
The  vast  importance  of  an  advantageous  ptace  and  situ- 
ation for  the  exhibition  of  a  picture,  is  too  self-evident  to 
need  illustration  on  our  part.  The  same  identical  picture 
which  favourably  placed,  attracts  universal  notice 
and  admiration,  if  stuck  into  some  obscure  corner, 
or  exposed  to  a  false  glare,  will  disgust  rather  than 
please.  Hence  the  interest  made  by  aspiring  artists 
to    secure   to   their  productions,    through  friendly  in- 
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terfereice  from  the  partial  benevolence  of  «ome  member 
of  the  Hanging  Committee,  a  place  of  second,  third,  or 
even  fourth-rate  advantage,  in  point  of  light  and  position. 

Now,  as  self  uufortunately  is  so  closely  entwined  and 
interwoven.,  so  intimately,  so  indissolubly  wrapped  about 
our  hearts,  that  our  own  aggrandisement  becomes,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  primum  mobile  of  our  actions,  it  na- 
turally follows,  that  the  members  of  the  Hanging  Com" 
mittee,  as  men,  liable  to  the  same  frailties  as  the  rest  of 
their  species,  must  naturally  wish  to  secure  and  perpe- 
tuate to  themselves  the  preponderance  and  ascendancy 
they  have  already  acquired.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
most  evidently  is  to  keep  all  rival  merit  at  a  distance  and 
in  the  back  ground  ;  not  to  bring  it  forward  ;  not,  by  giv- 
ing celebrity  to  rising  talents,  to  diminish  their  own 
celebrity  ;  not  even  to  suffer  genius  to  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity. For,  the  fewer  competitors  there  are  for  public 
patronage,  the  fewer  established  favourites,  the  greater 
chance  is  there  of  their  own  success.  The  smaller  the 
choice  of  painters,  the  greater  must  be  the  practice,  the 
more  extensive  the  employment,  and  the  more  redundant 
the  emolument  of  those  already  in  vogue,  in  activity  and 
repute.  Hence  candidates  for  fame,  for  excellence,  and 
merited  distinction,  whatever  may  be  their  talents,  their 
acquirements,  and  intrinsic  worth,  have  little,  if  any 
chance,  in  a  contest  with  a  junto  already  seated  on  the 
throne  of  power,  and  who,  after  the  example  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, hold  in  their  grasp  "  the  keys;" —  who  "shut,  and 
no  man  openeth  /" 

Here,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  told,  that  young  and  meri- 
torious artists,  whose  works  are  refused  admission  and 
excluded  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
have  the  means  of  redress,  in  their  own  hands.  That 
they  might  easily,  by  unanimity,  by  concord,  and  simul- 
taneou  co-operation,  establish  an  exhibition  of  their  own. 
That  in  this  vast  and  populous  metropolis  they  would 
easily  tiqd  the  means  of  indemnification  for  tbe  expenses 
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they  might  incur  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  in  the 
money  paid,  as  the  price  of  admission.  Independent 
that  experience  has  already  but  too  amply  proved  the 
abortiveness  of  such  hopes,  the  fallacy  of  such  argument ; 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  established  maxim 
with  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  law  irrevo- 
cable, like  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  no  artist 
can  be  elected  to  any  vacancy  in  the  academy,  on  the 
merits  of  any  painting  exposed  to  public  view  in  any 
other  exhibition,  than  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Somerset  House.  By  this  regulation,  the  R.  A.'s  hold  in 
their  own  hands  a  sure  and  infallible  curb  upon  all  ri- 
valship,  an  effectual  barrier  to  all  encroachment  on  their 
own  self-arrogated  rights. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  these  strictures,  the 
definitive  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  annual  exhibition 
cannot  be  considered  as  finally  settled  and  concluded 
upon,  we  have  nevertheless,  from  a  long  and  general 
acquaintance  with  the  profession,  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  that  the  predominancy  of  the  R.  A.'s  over  the 
grand  bulk  of  the  artists,  will  on  the  present  occasion 
be  more  than  usually  marked,  great  and  overbearing. 
But  a  very  small  proportion,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
the  paintings  sent  in  by  artists,  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Academy,  will  have  the  honour  of  exhibition.  Want 
of  room  will  be  the  plea  assigned  for  returning  them. 
The  R.A.'s,  on  the  other  hand,  will  surpass  all  former 
precedent,  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  productions 
they  exhibit  this  year.  Thus  *Mr.  Lawrence,  for  in- 
stance, who,  to  do   him  justice,  is  beyond  all  com  par- 

*  The  merit  of  this  artist  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  as 
to  supersede  all  necessity  of  comment,  and  to  render  panegyric 
nugatory.  In  point  of  drawing,  he  at  least  equals,  if  not  excells 
the  late  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Were  we  disposed  to  be  fastidious, 
and  to  search  for  ground  of  censure  in  his  productions,  we 
should  perhaps  object  to  his  colouring,  which  in  some  instances, 
19  faulty,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  he  distributes  his 
chiaro  tcuro.     In   this  particular,  Mr.  Lawrence   sacrifices  too 
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ion  the  first  portrait-painter  of  the  age,  the  Vandyke 
of  this  country,  has  no  less  than  six  full-lengths,  each 
exceeding,  by  two  feet  and  more  in  width,  the  wonted 
dimensions.  Many  other  members  of  the  Academy  are 
in  the  same  predicament:  no  wonder  then,  that  a  want 
of  space  should  exclude  a  number  of  very  beautiful  and 
meritorious  productions,  whose  authors  have  not  the 
honour  of  annexing  the  proud  distinction  of  R.  A.  to 
their  name. 

The  lamented  death-  of  that  excellent  artist,  the  late 
Mr.  Bartolozzi,  whose  celebrity  as"  an  engraver  is  spread 
&11  over  Europe,  has  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  will  the 
same  system  of  intrigue  be  resorted  to^  which  seated 
Bartolozzi  in  the  academic  chair*  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  courting   royal   favour,  by  the   mortification  of 

niuch  to  effect,  and  frequently  breaks  his  lights,  for  the  sake 
of  brilliancy.  His  terms,  which  are  higher  than  those  of  any 
cotemporary  artist,  sufficiently  bespeak  his  pre-eminence, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  his  pencil  is  courted.  The  usual 
price  of  a  head  is  forty  guineas — Mr.  Lawrence  charges  one 
hundred — two  hundred  guineas  for  a  half-length;  and  four 
hundred  for  a  whole  length. 

Sir  Wm.  Beechey,  it  should  seem,  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time  past,  reposing  on  his  laurels.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  this  artist  has  of  late  years  been  falling  off.'  Mr.  Arthur 
Shee  not  only  maintains,  but  adds  to  his  justly  acquired  cele- 
brity. 

As  a  landscape  painter,  the  name  of  Turner  requires  only  to 
be  mentioned.  He  is  a  giant,  with  whom  no  other  artist  in  the 
same  line,  ancient  or  modern,  can  be  placed  in  competition. 
Mr.  Turner  has  some  drawings  of  exquisite  beauty  and  merit 
in  the  present  exhibition. 

Mr.  Bone  has  brought  enamel-painting  to  its  very  acme 
and  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection.  The  durability  of  this  species, 
of  painting  is  such,  that  nothing  but  absolute  violence  can 
destroy  or  efface  it.  Resistless  alike  to  the  effects  of  tire  or  of 
Water,  it  bids  defiance  to  the  elements,  and  may  be-  said  to  be 
VOL.   ix.  2  Y 
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*Mr.  Strange?  This  is  a  problem,  which  the  votes  of 
the  Academy  will  shortly  solve. 

Ere  we  close  this  article,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the 
mercenary  manner,  in  which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  conducted.  In  France,  the  works  of  art 
are  exposed  to  public  view  gratis;  in  England  they  are 
most  shamefully  converted  into  a  branch  of  traffic. 

eternal.  In  this  point  of  view,  enamel-painting  deserves  the 
highest  encouragement  from  the  legislature.  What  more  ef- 
fectual mode  could  be  devised  for  transmitting  to  the  latest 
posterity  national  monuments,  and  a  complete  authentic  record 
of  the  times  ?  Had  enamel-painting  been  known  to  the  artists 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  how  valuable  would  have  been  a  series 
of  pictures  executed  on  this  principle,  illustrative  of  the  manners,, 
customs,  dresses,  &c.  of  antiquity  \ 

'  *  An  intimation  from  a  certain  quarter  was  conveyed  to  this 
artist,  purporting  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  an  illustrious 
personage,  if  Mr.  Strange  would  make  an  engraving  of  his 
portrait  from  a  painting,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ramsey.  Mr.  Strange, 
not  admiring  the  painting,  thought  proper  to  decline  the  high 
honour  intended  him',  and  shortly  after  went  to  the  continent 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  access  to  sundry  paintings,  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  Flemish  schools*  It  is  said, 
that  certain  practices  were  set  on  foot,  to  thwart  him,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  execution  of  his  design.  • 

But  a  still  greater  mortification  was  prepared  for  him.  In 
order  to  give  his  rival  Bartolozzi  a  decided  preference  and 
superiority,  it  was  resolved  that  Bartolozzi  should  be  made  an 
R.  A.  By  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  no  artist  can  become  a 
member  of  that  institution,  without  exhibiting  a  painting^ 
An  engraver  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  an  associate;  but  fur- 
ther he  cannot  go.  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  who  is  never  known  to  have 
practised  painting  on  any  former  occasion,  produced  a  picture, 
which  was  highly  applauded,  and  for  the  excellence  of  which 
he  was  greeted  with  academic  honours. 


(     355     ) 
POLITICAL  INSECTS, 


Mr.  Editor, 
It  having  been  confidently  asserted,   from  high  autho- 
rity,   that  the    timbers  of  a  certain   originally  beautiful 
building  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  (used  so   long   back 
as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  for  a  place  of  uorship,  but  in 
modern  times  stigmatized  for  "  late  hours  and  bad  com- 
pany")— had  got   the  dry  rot,   occasioned  by  the  much- 
to-be-lamented    introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  politi- 
cal insects,  that  have  found  means   to   perforate  and  un- 
dermine the  main  supports  of  that  ancient  fabric;    a  pri- 
vate survey  of  the  same  was  ordered  to  be   taken:    and 
having   been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  the  report  re- 
cently made  in  consequence  thereof,  I  herewith  transmit 
some  extracts  from  the  same,    knowing  it  to  be  in  very 
few  hands,  and  not    having  seen  it  in  any  publication  of 
the  day. 

1.  It  was  discovered,  that  a  very  principal  part  of  the 
mischief  originated   from  a   long,  lean    tape-worm,   (not 
quite  so  harmless  in  its  nature  as  those  manufactured  by 
the  vermiform  quack  of  Long  Acre,    to  astonish  the  gap- 
ing crowd,)  fostered  in  the  Chatham  dunghill,  and  many 
years  since  introduced  within  its  walls,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  pitted  against  a  nest  of  Caledonian  vermin  that 
had  infested  almost  all  the  benches;    but  had   no   sooner 
wriggled  itself  in,  than  it  became  a  spoliator  in  turn,  and 
joined  with  a  large  dun-coloured  millepede,  or  wood-louse, 
(which  a  certain  royal  naturalist  afterwards  denominated 
the   Melville)  in  destroying  as  much   of  the  edifice  as 
their  united  efforts  could  possibly  accomplish. 

2.  This  spoliating  system  has  since  considerably  in- 
creased, appears  to  be  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished, under  the  malign  and  destructive  effects  of  an 
Irish  Castleree  bug,  called  by  the  vulgar  "  the  Devil's 
gold  ring," — the  Batliurst  ring-worm, — and  the  Rose  grub, 
a  thing  said  to  have  been   engendered   on  the  Treasury 
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benqji,  and  always  ready  to  perform  any  office  assigned 
to  it. 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  evil,  and  that  by  no  means  a 
minor  one,  was  found  to  have  arisen   from  the   Earwig, 
(which  according  to  some  naturalists  has  a   Side  mouth,) : 
and  another  insignificant  insect,  supposed  to  have  escap- 
ed from  a  law  dunghill  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  now  fre- 
quently found  crawling  over  ex  officio  papers,  (said  to  be 
of  that  genus  called  by  Buffon — GatTO-louse.)     These  are 
suspected  to  have  taken  very  active  parts  in  despoiling 
the  pristine  beauty  of  this  ancient  structure  ;  ^the  latter 
of  which  is  known  to  possess  a  peculiar  faculty    of  pro- 
ducing   unpleasant    sensations     in    the     human   frame, 
wheresoever  he  should  unhappily  fasten.     There  is  also 
an  old  wig  worm,  (diminutive  in    size,  but  possessing,  as 
some  authors  affirm,   the  organs  of  speech,)   that  gene- 
rally presides  over  the  nocturnal   revels  which    are   fre- 
quently held  under  this  ancient  roof;  and  hence  has  ob-? 
tained  the  humorous  designation   of  the  Speaker.     This 
insect  has  been  found  not  directly  to  assist  others  in  their 
encroachments,  but  by  certain  circuitous  routes   renders 
bis  operations  equally  effectual. 

4.  That  a  vast  weight  of  parchment  having  been 
lately  introduced  to  a  certain  part  of  the  building,  the 
apprehensions  for  its  stability  are  greatly  increased.  And 
although  many  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  these  desolating  insects,  and  some  of  the  best  Magna 
Charta  surveyors  consulted  thereon,  their  destructive 
effects  are  considered  by  constitutional  architects  as  in- 
evitable, unless  the  fabric  is  immediately  supported  by 
genuine  reformation  timbers,  which  may  be  so  guarded 
with  a  thick  varnish,  (produced  from  a  full,  free, .  and 
fair  representation,)  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  attacks  not 
only  of  insects,  but  vermin  of  every  description. 

The  report  finally  concludes  ivith  the  following  inti- 
'Jjl'ation.:  "  The  genuine  reformation  timber  may  be  had 
of  Messrs,  Grenville,  Grey,   Stanhope,  and  Co.  of  the 
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upper  bouse  manufactory  ;  and  of  Messrs.  Burdett, 
Whitbread,  Romilly,  Baring,  Horner,  and  Co.  of  the 
lower  house  manufactory,  Westminster;  and  of  Messrs* 
Waithman,  Wood,  Goodbehere,  and  Co.  of  Guildhall, 
London." 

X.  Y, 


Mr.  BEST'S  DEBTOR  and  CREDITOR  BILL. 
Sir, 
It  is  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  regret  and  astonish- 
ment, that  I  have  observed  in  a  late  report  of  parliamen- 
tary proceedings,  the  production  of  a  bill  more  pernicious 
in  its  ultimate  consequences,  and  more  dangerous  in  its 
principles  and  stipulations,  than  any  attack  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  which  arbitrary  power,  during 
the  present  century,  has  conceived  or  executed.  In  former 
times,  when  Englishmen  were  tremblingly  alive  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  personal  freedom,  and  every  innovation  on 
the  fundamental   principles,   deduced  from  the   Magna 
Charta,  was  boldly  and  instantly  resisted  ;  the  very  pro- 
posal of  a  bill,  so  unjust  and  arbitary  as  that  by  which  the 
Houseof  Commons  has  been  insulted;  proceedingasitdoes 
from  a  professional  advocate  of  the  crown,  a  Serjeant  al- 
ready,and  ajudge  in  expectancy,  would  have  awakened  the 
warmest  expresions  of  senatorial  and  popular  indignation. 
The  measure  to  which  I  allude,  is    that  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Best,  who,  not  contented  with  the   privations  and 
restrictions,   which   by  the  present  insolvent  bill  are  so 
amply  entailed  on  the  unfortunate  debtor,  comes  forward 
to  augment  the  severity  of  punishment,  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  of  liberation,  even  to  the  upright  and  honest 
prisoner  ;  to  extend  the  evils  of  litigation,  and  render  an 
appeal  to  the  law  the  instrument  of  malignant  gratifica- 
tion to  one  party,  and  of  ruin,  misery,  and  desperation  to 
the  other. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  individuals,  Mr.  Editor,  who 
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conceit  the  luminaries  of  the  law  to  be  much  affected 
by  the  finer  feelings  and  more  amiable  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
bustling,  calculating,  sophisticating  profession  that  indu- 
rates the  heart,  destroys  the  moral  tact,  and  substitutes 
for  the  unerring  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  per- 
vades the  other  classes  of  society,  the  quibbles  of  special 
pleading,  verbal  puzzles,  and  formal  ambiguities.  But  I 
do  expect  that  a  king's  serjeant ;  an  individual  to  whom 
the  rights  and  property  of  many  individuals  are  annually 
entrusted  ;  a  senator ;  and  an  aspirant  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  the  bench,  should  possess  at  least  the  soundness 
of  discretion  necessary  to  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
and  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
civil  and  statute  law  of  the  country,  which  so  amply  re-* 
wards  his  professional  exertions. 

It   is  one  of  the  first  principles   of  general  law,  and 
of  the  law  of  England,  that  civil  coercion  shall  not  be 
confounded  with  criminal  punishment :  and  that  they  are, 
in  their  very  nature,   opposed  to  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Our  ancestors,  in  establishing  the  original  law* 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  were  careful  to  declare  in 
the  preambles  to  their  most  important  acts,    that  impri- 
sonment for  debt  was  not  intended  for  punishment  but 
for   security;  that  imprisonment  itself  was  equally  ob- 
noxious to  their  general  principles,  and  to  their  personal 
feelings;  but  that  no  other  mode  of  securing  the  presence 
and  identifying  the  person  of  the  debtor  being  practica- 
ble or  expedient,  they  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
priety of  durance.     But  they  distinctly  expressed,  at  the 
same  time,  by  clauses  and  separate  enactments,  that  none 
of  the  privileges,  or  functions,  as  a  British  subject,  were 
vitiated  by  confinement  for  debt ;  and  that  even  the  free- 
bolder  who  was  compelled  by  misfortune  to  enter  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  and  while  in  confinement  compelled  to 
sell  his  freehold,  should  still  retain  his  right?  as  an  elector  ; 
-  the  bill,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  by  Mr.  Best,  directly 
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tends  to  level  the  distinction  between  criminality  and 
misfortune,  between  guilt  and  indiscretion.  By  one  of  its 
clauses  individuals  paying  only  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  shall  "  be  subjected  to  further  pu- 
nishment," a  phrase  by  which  it  is  implied  that  confine- 
ment for  debt  is  a  retributive  measure,  inflicted  by 
the  law  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  the  in- 
timidation of  the  multitude  from  the  commission  of 
similar  errors.  But  if  this  be  the  law  of  the  courts,  it  is 
not  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  justice,  or  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  neither  corresponds  with  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  a  civil  contract  fairly  made,  but  exposing 
each  party  to  be  injured  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  other, 
with  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  nor  with  the  most 
obvious  maxims  of  legal  equity. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  confounding  misfortune  with 
guilt,  that  the  bill  is  liable  to  severe  and  important  ob- 
jections :  it  renders  the  degree  of  misfortune  the  mea- 
sure of  punishment,  and  portions  the  duration  of  con- 
finement to  the  per-centage  of  the  dividend.  Had  Mr. 
Best  expended  the  long  vacation  in  framing  a  legal  mea- 
sure, which  of  all  others  should  display  the  most  ingenious 
and  various  injustice,  he  could  not  have  more  perfectly 
succeeded  than  in  the  stipulations  by  which  he  has  fram- 
ed his  comparative  table  of  rates  and  punishments. 

The  individuals  who  are  able  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  seldom  have  occasion  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  of  their  country  for  the  indulgence  of  their  cre- 
ditors. The  certainty  of  obtaining  a  compromise  is  so 
evident  as  to  preclude  anxiety,  and  command  the  objects 
■which  it  is  attempted  to  accomplish  by  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  present  bill.  The  great  purpose,  and  al- 
most the  only  one  of  an  insolvent  act,  should  be,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  liberation  of  those  to  whom  payment, 
and  compromise  with  their  creditors,  are  equally  im- 
possible. But  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Best  inflict  the 
severest  punishment  on  those  who  are  the  most  subject 
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to  misfortune,  and  least  likely  to  obtain  their  freedom  b^ 
ordinary  means.  A  meeting  of  creditors,  or  a  bankruptcy, 
may  restore  to  competence  and  to  respectability  the  deb- 
tor who  can  make  a  handsome  dividend  ;  but  what  shall 
restore  to  his  native  rights  the  victim  of  poverty  and  un- 
expected distress  ?     An  individual  capable  of  paying  ten 
or  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  is  usually  a  man  of  some 
connections  and  expectations  ;  but  a  poor  insolvent  can 
have  no  other  resource,   under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  than  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  a  miserable 
life  within  the  confines  of   a    prison.     Had  Mr.  Best  re- 
versed the  ratio  of  proportion  between  the  capability  of 
payment,  and  the  duration  of  punishment ;  had  he  given 
liberty  to  all  who  were   clearly  insolvent,  and  left  the 
possessors  of  actual  property  to  bargain  with  their  credi- 
tors, according  to  the  usual  habits  and  maxims  of  pecu- 
niary intercourse,   I  do  not  say  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  eligible  ;  but  in  justice,  humanity,  and  utility^ 
it  would  have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  present 
oppressive  and   undigested  series  of  contradictory  and 
arbitrary  clauses.     The  majority  of  the  really  deserving 
and  unfortunate  of  the  tenants  of  a  prison,  are  confined 
for  small,   unforeseen*  and  personal  debts,  contracted  in 
the  natural  love  of  existence*  and  in  the  honest  pursuit 
of  competence,    under    circumstances   justifying    theif 
prospect  of  repayment,   and   influenced  by  hopes  which 
have  been  only  confounded  by  the  vicissitudes  contin- 
gent upon  all  human  affairs.    The  more  criminal  classes, 
on  the  contrary,  and   those  who  will  obtain  immediate 
relief  from   the  operation  of  the  present  bill,   are  capi- 
talists whose  means  of  retrieving  their  fortune  from  con- 
nection, ability,  and  credit,  would  obtain  them  an  easy 
and  immediate  extrication  from  prison. 

One  stipulation  is  contained  in  the  bill  of  which  I  cor- 
dially approve,  and  could  this  be  affixed  as  an  additional 
clause  to  the  late  insolvent  act,  the  system  of  debtor  and 
creditor  law  would  be  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by 
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human  ingenuity.     By  compelling  the  rich,  the  idle,  and 
the  profligate,  who  have  taken  refuge   within  the  walls 
of  a  prison,  merely  that  they  may  squander,  in  the  secu- 
rity of  the  rules,  the  property  of  their  creditors,  an  essen- 
tial service  will  be  rendered  to  every  honest  tradesman, 
and  the  present  system  of  fraud  and  swindling  be  com- 
paratively abolished.     But,  instead  of   permitting  these 
individuals,  because  they  are  enabled  to  pay  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  while  the  actual  and  pauper  insolvent 
is  left  to  pine  in  miserable  confinement,  Mr.  Best,  even 
on  the  very  principles  which  he  so  vehemently  advocates, 
should  proportion  the  punishment  of  the  former  to  the 
degrees  of  their  delinquency,  while  the  latter  possess  the 
most  cogent  claim  to  the  compassionate  consideration  of 
the  community.     Deprived  of  friends,  and  of  sustenance, 
with  families  depending  upon  them  for  support,  exposed 
by  their  very  poverty,  and  the  impossibility  of  pursuing 
their  honest  occupation  ;  famine,  despair,  and  inaptitude 
for  labour,   or   for  the  more  active  functions  of  life,  are 
the  necessary  result  of  that  strict   and  extended  impri- 
sonment, of  a  bill  proposed  by  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of 
the  age,  and  remarkable  for  his  domestic  virtues,  and 
his  general  benevolence.     Fortunately  for  Mr.  Best,  and 
for  his  country,  even   at  the  most  obscure  and   critical 
period  of  his  life,  he  escaped  the  miseries  and  privations 
of  a  prison  ;    but  had  the  indiscretions  of  youth,  or  the 
■res  august  a  domi,  exposed    him  to  that  mischance,  and 
his  own  principles  had  been    enforced,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  bis  shoulders  would  never  have  been  adorned  by  a 
Serjeant's  gown,  nor  his  eloquence  exhibited  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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Lord  Cochrane  and  his  knavish  crew, 
Are  call'd  stock-jobbers  ; 

But  if  they're  nam'd  as  is  their  due. 
They  are  stock-robbers. 
VOL.   IX.  2   Z 


(  36$  ) 
INTERCEPTED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir, 
In  my  way  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  othetf 
day,  as  I  was  passing  through  Westminster-hall,  I  saw 
a  tolerably  large  parcel,  tied  up  in  brown  paper,  lying 
on  the  ground.  Being  so  near  the  court  of  King's-Bench, 
I  at  first  thought  it  might  contain  some  smuggled  lace 
or  shawls;  but  when  I  picked  it  up,  I  found,  from  its 
weight,  that  it  certainly  consisted  of  something  heavies 
than  either  of  those  articles.  I  looked  cautiously  around 
to  observe  if  any  person  saw  me,  and  finding  that  I  was 
wholly  unperceived,  I  hastened  oft"  with  my  prize  to  my 
own  lodgings.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  untied  it,  but  to  my 
great  disappointment,  instead  of 'finding  any  thing  valua- 
ble, there  was  nothing  in  it  but  letters  and  papers  of 
various  descriptions.  My  chagrin  and  disappointment 
were  so  great  at  first,  that  I  tossed  them  away  without 
once  looking  at  what  they  might  contain:  but  upon 
second  reflection,  I  thought,  perhaps,  they  would  afford 
me  amusement  in  the  perusal,  and  probably  be  the 
means,  even,  of  my  obtaining  a  reward  for  their  recovery, 
I  immediately  began,  therefore,  to  inspect  them  with 
diligent  curiosity,  and  I  own  my  curiosity  was  amply 
gratified.  I  found  them  to  consist  of  letters,  to  and  from 
almost  every  member  of  parliament  of  distinction,  to- 
gether with  rough  draughts  of  addresses,  motions, 
speeches,  questions,  answers,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  these 
were  the  more  interesting  as  they  exhibited,  the  first  ru- 
diments of  many  measures,  as  well  ministerial  as  oppo- 
sition,, which  have  since  been  brought  forward  :  but  they 
were  chiefly  gratifying  as  displaying  the  arcana  of  par- 
liamentary tactics.  Here  I  beheld  how  a  minority  or- 
ganized its  proceedings,  how  a  majority  was  mustered, 
how  a  reply  was  negotiated  for,  and  how  an  attack  was 
concerted.  Here  too,  I  discovered  that  many  of  those 
transactions,  in  either  house,  which  appeared  to  be  per-* 
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fectly  accidental,  were  in  fact,  regularly  planned ;  good 
jokes  providently  manufactured  before  hand,  sarcasms 
agreed  upon,  and  invectives  arranged.  In  short,  I  became 
convinced  that  politics  are  as  much  a  trade  in  parliament, 
as  every  newspaper  proprietor  will  tell  you  they  are  out 
of  it:  that  principle,  conviction,  and  truth,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tenets  of  a  party,  and  that  the  patriot 
who  raves,  or  the  placeman  who  smiles,  is  equally  the 
slave  of  personal  vanity,  ambition,  or  avarice. 

But,  Sir,  in  order  to  enable  you  and  your  readers  to 
judge  whether  these  inferences  be  justly  deduced  or  not, 
I  shall  transcribe  a  few  of  these  letters  for  your  publica- 
tion ;  and  I  think  you  will  confess,  that,  as  public  docu- 
ments, they  are  not  wholly  without  value.  How  they 
came  to  be  thus  collected  into  one  parcel  I  know  not: 
but  really,  when  I  saw  a  note  from  Lord  Castlereagh, 
side  by  side  with  one  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  or  happened 
to  take  up  one  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  a  Lord  of the  Treasury,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  from  Mr.  Tierney,  I  could  not  help  fair 
eying  that  I  beheld  the  ministerial  and  opposition  benches 
shaking  hands  together,  and  singing  the  chorus  of 
"  Rogues  all." 

I  shall  dip  into  my  port-folio  at  hazard,  and  the  first 
that  comes  shall  be  first  transcribed. 

»'■■'■ 
Dear  P-ns-n-b-y, 

Be  in  your  place  early  to  night.  I  understand  the  noble  ne- 
gotiator at  Vienna  will  make  his  first  appearance  since  his  re- 
turn. I  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  his  diplomatic  shoulders.  I 
mean  to  ask  fourteen  questions  ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  three  of 
them  are  at  your  service.  They  will  consist  of  the  following, 
but  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  exact  order  here  set  down. 

1.  What  has  the  congress  done  ?  2.  What  has  it  not  done  ? 
3.  What  does  it  mean  to  do  ?  4.  What  does  it  not  mean  to  do  ? 
5.  When  will  it  terminate  ?  6.  Why  did  the  noble  lord  go  to 
Vienna  ?  7.  Why  did  he  come  back  ?  8.  How  does  Buonaparte 
amuse  himself  in  Elba?     9.  How  does  his  wife  amuse  herself 
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at  Vienna .?  10.  Ts  the  statement  authentic,  that  the  young 
king  of  Rome  has  had  a  looseness  ?  11.  Did  the  noble  lord 
receive  official  information  of  Ferdinand  the  VII,  having  em- 
broidered a  sattin  petticoat  for  the  Virgin  ?  12.  What  did  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  say  to  the  King  of  Prussia  at  breakfast,  on 
the  14th  of  December?  According  to  intelligence,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  correct,  the  answer  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  most 
important.  13.  Was  there  any  truth  in  the  report,  that  the 
noble  lord's  wife  received  a  valuable  present  of  china  from  the 
Empress  of  Austria  ?  And  if  the  noble  viscountess  did  so  com- 
promise the  honour  and  dignity  of  her  country,  he  should  like 
to  know  for  what  services  of  the  noble  lord  performed,  or  to  be 
performed,  such  donation  was  made?  14.  Did  the  noble  lord 
dance  when  he  was  at  Vienna  ?  if  he  did,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  was  a  dereliction  of  his  duty,  and  an  abandonment 
of  national  honour,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  impeached. 

This,  my  dear  P.  is  my  catechism.  Any  three  which  you 
like  are  at  your  service.  In  the  present  situation  of  Europe  and 
of  this  country,  I  think  them  of  vital  importance;  for  what 
hope  is  there  that  the  rights  of  nations  will  be  respected,  or  the  pri- 
vileges of  independent  states  preserved,  if  Lady  Castlereagh  has 
received  a  present  of  china,  the  King  of  Rome  had  a  looseness,  or 
an  English  secretary  of  state  and  ministerrplenipotentiary 
danced  at  a  public  ball  ? 

Ever  yours, 

S.  Wh-tb-r-d. 

To  this   epistle,  I  luckily   found   the  answer,   and  it 
therefore  deserves  precedence. 
Dear  Inquisitor  General, 

Where  dangers  exist,  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provided.  A 
wise  government  will  always  guard  against  probable  evils;  and 
there  is  no  principle  of  political  conduct  more  incontrovertible 
than  that  which  establishes  the  necessity  of  doing  whatever 
ought  to  be  done,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that,  where 
this  is  not  the  case  things  cannot  go  on  right  ;  because,  in  order 
to  be  "right,  it  is  necessary  that  every  thing  injudicious,  unwise, 
and  impolitic  should  be  avoided.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
ancient  maxim  that  two  and  two  make  four,  then  I  contend  that 
the  above  reasonings  are  indisputable.  But  why  do  two  and 
two  make  four  ?  Because  from  the  nature  of  things  they  canT 
not  make  five.     If  five  were  equivalent  to  four*  or  if  four  were 
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more  than  five,  what  would  become  of  the  finances  of  this 
country?  Upon  the  former  supposition  the  public  creditor 
would  be  defrauded  of  one-fifth  of  his  just  rights;  and  upon 
the  latter,  the  state  would  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  the  same 
proportion,  more  than  it  owed.  A  tremendous  prospect!  \ 
think  your  questions  most  judicious;  and  being  judicious,  they 
are  of  course  praise-worthy.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  the 
noble  lord  can  answer  them  -without  implicating  his  character  ; 
and  if  such  be  the  case,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  his  conduct 
has  not  been  irreproachable.  You  have  kindly  offered  me  the 
choice  of  three  of  them,  and  as  I  wish  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  I 
accept  your  offer.  After  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tive  merits  and  importance  of  the  questions,  and  duly  weighing 
my  own  powers  to  handle  them  with  dexterity  and  effect,  I 
have  pitched  upon  the  9th,  10th,  and  13th.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  usual  vigour,  perspicuity,  and  perseverance. 

Ever  yours, 

G.  P-NS-TST-B-Y, 

The  next  which  presents  itself  is  a  note  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  V— ns— tr-rt  prevents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr* 
H — sk — ss— n,  and  should  it  be  convenient  to  him  he  would  be 
much  obliged  by  his  committing  to  paper  a  few  hints  for  a  fu- 
neral oration  on  the  property-tax,  since  it  appears  impossible 
any  longer  to  continue  that  darling  measure.  At  the  same  time 
he  requests  him  to  forget  all  the  sentiments  he  has  delivered 
for  the  last  four  years,  agreeably  to  the  wishes,  and  conforma- 
bly to  the  example,  of  his  friend  the  Right  Honourable  the  Am- 
bassador to  Lisbon,  in  order  that  he  may  render  himself  aa 
efficient  member  of  the  present  administration. 

Treasury  Chambers. 

The  following  curious  epistle  from  Mr.  T— rn — y,  de- 
serves to  be  introduced.  It  is  addressed  to  P.  G — nf — II, 
Esq. 

Dear  Gr—nf-t-ll, 

I  would  with  pleasure  accept  your  habitation  to  meet  Mr. 
Kean,  but  I  have  enough  to  do  at  present  in  preparing  sundry 
keen  invectives,  and  various  bitter  sarcasms  against  the  Reg — t 
for  my  motion  on  the  Civil  List.  Could  you  help  me  by  sugr 
gesting  a  few  sneers  that  might  disturb   the  halcyon  repose  of 
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Carlton  House,  ov  a  malignant  inuendo  winch  would  look  like 
seal  for  the  public  good?  I  must  frankly  avow  that  I  don't 
expect  these  supplies  from  your  own  stock,  but  you  might  bor- 
row them  from  your  friends  with  a  good  grace,  because  they 
would  never  suspect  that  you  wanted  them  for  use.  I  have 
been  reading  Junius  for  the  last  week,  to  imbue  myself,  as  it 
were,  with  his  manner;  I  dare  not  poach  in  any  other  way  for 
fear  of  detection.  The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List 
calls  loudly  for  investigation,  for  not  one  penny  of  it  has  ever 
found  its  way  into  my  pockets,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious 
room  they  contain  for  any  such  influx,  and  the  amiable  dispo- 
sition 1  feel  to  serve  the  crown,  if  I  can  also  serve  my-sel£ 

Yours  truly, 

George  Ti-rn-y. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  this  collection   I  reckon   the 
following,  from  that  celebrated  and  luminous  Irish  Ora- 
tor, Sir  F..  Fl— d. 

"  My  dear  N — wp — rt, 
*'  By  Jasus,  Sir  John,  you  deserve  to  be  immortalized  in  the 
perishable  and  fleeting  annals  of  your  country  for  the  dear  care 
you  take  of  the  Union.  The  mother  of  St.  Patrick  never  con- 
ferred a  greater  blessing  upon  Ireland  than  when  she  gave  you 
to  her  own  sweet  people.  Ireland  is  a  country — potatoes  grow 
in  Ireland — and  if  I  had  a  voice,  no  land  that  did  not  grow  that 
natural  fruit  should  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  salva- 
tion. I  am  your  friend  to  the  back-bone  and  beyond  it,  when- 
ever you  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  our  country,  and  when  you 
can't  do  it,  I  will ;  for  though  to  be  sure  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
so  long  as  you  do,  I  think,  without  any  disparagement  to  your 
parts,  I  speak  as  well,  for  I  always  make  them  laugh,  which  at 
least  keeps  them  awake  to  what  I  say,  which  is  the  very  point 
you  always  miss.  But  no  matter  for  that — better  luck  ano- 
ther time — fco  long  life  to  you  and  a  majority. 

F.  Fl— d. 
I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  more  at  present,  and 
that  is  a  letter  from  our  great  diplomatist  Viscount 
Cast — r — gh,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  circular 
addressed  to  all  the  supporters  of  government,  as  it  is 
not  superscribed  to  any  particular  individual.     It  appears 
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te  me  to  have  all  that  graceful  involution,  and  unintelli- 
gible prolixity,  which  equally  characterize  that  states- 
man's dispatches  and  speeches. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Considering  it  as  highly  probable,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, which,  whatever  view  may  betaken  of  them  necessarily 
impose  upon  his  majesty's  government  a  deep  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, because  in  the  present  momentous  crisis,  every 
step  requires  to  be  taken  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  nothing 
that  may  tend  in  any  degree  to  weaken  or  impair  the  effective 
energy  of  those  plans  which  the  administration  may  determine 
upon,  should  be  hazarded,  for  to  incur  that  description  of  ha- 
zard which  in  my  view  of  the  subject  imminently  threatens 
those  arrangements,  would,  in  fact,  substantially  and  bona-fide 
create  obstacles  that  might  seriously  affect  the  operations  essen- 
tial to  be  gone  into,  in  order  to  secure  unanimity  of  object  and 
harmony  cf  preparation,  therefore,  no  reasonable  precautions 
ought  to  be  overlooked,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  those  mischiefs  that  are  apprehended,  and  on  that 
account,  as  the  safety  of  all  things  depends  upon  the  safety  and 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  government,  more  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  most  avowed  and  determined  efforts  are  making 
to  overthrow  that  greatest  blessing  this  country  ever  enjoyed, 
it  has  been  thought  expedient  by  the  responsible  members  of 
that  government  to  stand  prepared  for  the  worst  contingencies, 
feecause  however  great  the  reliance  which  may  be  placed  upon 
the  usual  current  of  human  affairs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cur- 
rent may  be  turned  aside  by  a  strong  opposing  force,  and  hence 
the  prudence  of  looking  to  the  probability  of  any  such  impedi- 
ments, upon  which  grounds  it  is  particularly  requested  that 
you,  who  so  honourably  attach  yourself  to  all  the  measures  of 
ministers,  and  whose  vote  has  never  yet  been  denied  to  the 
Treasury  bench,  will  be  prepared  on  Tuesday  next  to  counte- 
nance by  your  presence,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Aye  and 
JVo  troops,  the  specific  object  for  which  your  attendance  is  re- 
quired, and  by  your  prompt  compliance  with  this  request, 
you  will  evince,  what  has  never  been  doubted,  your  sincere 
desire  to  oblige,  dear  sir. 

Yours  most  truly, 

CAS — LE— GO.. 
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I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  above  is  copied  ver-r 
batim  from  the  original  document  in  my  possession* 
though  indeed  I  think  its  own  internal  evidence  will  be 
sufficient  testimony  to  any  one  who  has  beard  the  noble1 
lord  speak,  or  read  any  of  his  dispatches. 

If  you  approve  of  these  selections  from  my  port-folio* 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  have  yet  a  greater  treat  be- 
hind, which  I  will  transmit  toyoufor  your  next  number. 

Your  constant  reader, 
,    April  15,  1S15.  Peter  Pry* 
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SlR* 

The  present  is  avowedly  a  most  eventful  age.  For 
these  twenty  years  past  changes  of  such  vast  magnitude 
have  taken  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  revolu- 
tions of  such  momentous  consequence  have  occurred, 
that  all  the  knowledge  of  geography,  which  I  picked  up 
whilst  a  boy  at  school,  has  been  of  little  use  or  avail  to 
me.  Ever  since  kings  have  been  created  and  deposed,  with 
nearly  as  much  facility,  and  with  nearly  equal  profusion, 
as  a  new  batch  of  lords  is  sent  up  to  the  peerage  from 
the  Treasury-oven.  Fresh  states  have  alternately  figured 
upon  and  disappeared  from  the  political  horizon.  The 
entire  population  of  a  country  has  been  transferred  from 
-one  master  to  another,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  drove 
of  sheep  are  disposed  of  in  Smithfield-market. 

At  present,  thanks  to  the  sapiency  of  our  councils,  and 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  our  rulers,  we  have  the 
consoling  prospect  before  us  of  being  again  plunged  into 
a  continental  war ;  of  being  again  called  upon  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  our  treasure  and  our  blood.  Under  such 
ominous  forebodings,  it  is  but  natural  that  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  should  turn  his  eyes  with  anxious 
solicitude  to   those  pillars  and  props  of  the  nation,  at 
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the  head  of  affairs,  and  endeavour  to  forma  just  estimate 
of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  post  they  severally 
sustain ;  of  their  competency  or  incompetency  to  dis- 
charge with  efficiency  and  success  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices. 

In  all  cases  "of  jeopardy  and  peril,  Great  Britain  in- 
stinctively looks,  in  the  foremost  place,  to  her  naval  de- 
partment. At  the  head  of  this  bulwark  and  palladium 
of  our  political  existence,  as  an  independent  nation,  stands 
the  redoubted  Lord  Melville.  Has  not  this  able 
minister  hereditary  claims  to  confidence?  Has  he  not 
with  the  blood,  shared  likewise  the  talents  of  his  illus- 
trious progenitor?  Has  not  his  father,  the  late  Lord 
Melville,  originally  the  modest,  unassuming  Henry 
Dun  das,  distinguished  himself,  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedent and  example,  by  his  vast  capacity,  integrity,  and 
skill  ?  Has  he  not  so  gloriously  wielded  the  trident? 
whilst  at  the  head  of  the  naval  department,  as  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  a  grateful  country  looks  up  with 
reverence  to  his  name,  and  that  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  royal  navy  are  voluntarily  subscribing  large  grants 
towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  immortal 
memory?  Has  a  similar  honour  ever  been  awarded  to  a 
Spencer,  to  a  Vincent,  or  any  other  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ?  Here,  then, I  see  nothingbut  ample  ground  for 
triumph — the  pledge  and  earnest  of  success;  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future! 

The  army,  thank  Heaven  !  presents  prospects  equally 
consolatory.  Under  the  auspices  of  our  illustrious  com- 
mander in  chief,  whose  matchless  prowess  and  consum- 
mate skill,  have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  Hol- 
land, in  Flanders,  and  in  France  itself,  we  may  confident- 
ly look  forward  for  the  most  brilliant  results.  And  when 
we  add  to  all  this,  the  assidious  attention  paid  to  every 
branch  of  the  military  service  by  his  royal  highness  our 
inoft  gracious  Prince  Regent,  the  minuteness  with  which 
he  enters  into  all  the, various  and  complicated   details; 

the  judicious  care  he  bestows  upon  the  cut  and  fashion 
vol.  ix.  3  A 
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of  the  soldier's  dress ;  the  size  and  number  of  buttons 
requisite  for  a  jacket,  and  the  colour  of  horsemen's  boots  ; 
we  are  effectually  relieved  from  all  anxiety  and  appre* 
hension  in  that  quarter. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  our  heads  of  council,  to 
our  heaven-born    ministers  and   negociators.       Secrecy 
and  reserve  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  very   soul 
of  business.     Who  can  lay  claim  to  a  greater  share  of 
these  valuable  and  enviable  qualities,  than  the  noble  and 
right  honourable  minister  for  the    foreign  department? 
Who  more  inpenetrable  and  inexplicable,  than  the  right 
honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?     Have 
all  the  troublesome  questions,  all  the  renewed  attacks  of 
a  Whitehead,  or  a  Ponsonby,  ever  been  able  to  ex- 
tort one  single  word  of  information,  on  a  point  not  tho- 
roughly known,  from  Lord  Castlereagh  ?    Or  prior  to 
that  nobleman's  arrival  from  the  Continent,  where  he  so 
ably  managed  the  interests  of  this  country  at  the  Vienna 
congress,    has  ever   Mr.  Vansittart    been   known  to 
throw  the  smallest  light  upon  any  question  put  to  him  by 
the  bench  of  opposition?     Has  he   not  conscientiously 
and  systematically  kept  the  country  in  the  dark,  on  the 
most   important  points  ?— except,  indeed,   in  a  certain 
recent  case,  where  the  sagacious  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer announced  the  wonderful  discovery,  that  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the   city  of  London,  the  first 
emporium  of  commercial  wealth  and   enterprize  in  the 
universe,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  golden  rule  of  three , 
and  therefore  most  wisely  counsels  them  to  take  a  Jesson 
in  arithmetic  in   the  Egyptian  hall !     Mr.   Vansittart 
has  likewise  been  graciously  pleased  to  exhibit  in  a  new 
light,  our  worthy  Lord  Mayor.     He,  forsooth,  can  disco- 
ver, in  the  first  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  nothing 
more  than  a  man,  with  a  gold  chain,  and  a  fur  gozcn  !  This 
doctrine,  however,  may  not  prove  altogether  palatable  te> 
a  certain  class  of  citizens.     Even   the  facetious  baronet 
and  worthy  alderman,   Sir   Willtam  Curtis  himself, 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  on  this  occasion  the  right 
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honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  carried 
the  joke  rather  too  Jar  ! 

In  vigilance  and  watchfulness  over  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  will,  doubtless,  fully 
answer  public  expectation.  The  late  temporary  disap- 
pearance of  his  lordship's  mace,  is  not,  we  most  sincerely 
hope  and  trust,  to  be  ranked  in  the  chapter  of  ominous 
events. 

Lord  E — h,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  his  Majesty's 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  a  nobleman,  from  whose  talents 
we  augur  more  than  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  state, 
being  unwilling  to  expose  ourselves  to  be  suspected  of 
flattery.  Not  less  humane  than  firm,  and  abounding, 
even  to  overflow,  in  the  milk  of  human  nature,  he  has 
long  been  universally  admired  and  beloved,  for  the  singu- 
lar manner  in  which  he  attempers  justice  with  mercy ! 

The  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  I  consider,  and  justly  so, 
as  an  office  of  the  very  first  importance,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  with  a  view  to  the  resump- 
tion of  payment  in  specie.  The  late  mission  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  at  the  head  of  this  department,  appears 
to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  grossly  misconstrued,  miscon- 
ceived, and  misrepresented  in  this  country.  Certain  shallow 
would-be-politicians  have  affected  to  discover  in  his  late 
trip  to  the  Continent,  some  very  great  and  momentous 
diplomatic  mission  ;  but  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  his 
object  was  of  a  very  different  nature,  to  wit,  to  procure 
an  adequate  supply  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  for  a  new 
coinage.  The  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  when  we  are  hourly  looking  forward  to  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  this  country  and  the 
escaped  emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  event  of  which, 
Great  Britain,  as  usual,  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  pi- 
per, must  be  as  apparent  as  is  the  necessity  of  renewing 
the  crusade  against  the  common  disturber  of  Europe. 
The  "  magnanimous"  Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  ouf 
worthy  and  disinterested  allies,  will  doubtless  do  us  the 
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honour  hot  to  reject  our  generous  offer  of  paying  them 
for  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  their  subjects. 

To  I  he  above  list  of  able  and  upright  ministers,  to 
whose  meritorious  exertions  the  country,  in  the  present 
eventful  crisis,  looks  up  for  safety  and  salvation,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  add  several  others  of  equally  re- 
spected name.  But  the  length  to  which  the  subject  has 
already  carried  me,  reminds  me  of  the  necessity,  Mr. 
Editor,  of  closing  my  correspondence,  that  I  may  not 
trench  too  much  upon  your  goodness,  and  occupy  too 
large  a  proportion  of  your  pages.  I  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  it  affords  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  congratulate  the  country  at  large,  on  the  hopes  we  may 
reasonably  entertain,  should  war  prove  inevitable,  from 
the  capacity  of  our  rulers  and  ministers  :  "  Hope' -*-saith 
the  apostle,—"  maketh  not  ashamed" — time  will  very 
shortly  show,  in  how  far  this  consoling  axiom  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  in  the  present  instance. 

Richmond,  10M  April.  Vef 
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Sir, 
I  am  well   aware   that  vehement   and   indiscriminate 
abuse  of  the  clerical  character  is  the  usual  indication  of 
malignant  profligacy,  anxious  to  paliiate  its  offences  by 
degrading  the  ordinances  and  the  professors  of   religion, 
or  the  effusion    of  puerile   imbecillity  which,    unable  to 
command  attention  by  genuine  wit,  endeavours  to  obtain 
applause  by  common-place  and  hackneyed  jests,  on  the 
hypocrisy,  lewdness,   and  intemperance  of  our  spiritual 
instructors.     As  the  errors  and  the  follies  of  the  regular 
clergy  are  scrutinized  with  a  minuteness  proportioned  to 
the  importance  and  the  sanctity  of  their' profession,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  catalogue  of  their  frailties  should 
daily  and  annually  accumulate.     The   dissolute  and  the 
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prolane  will  remember  and  record,  as  the  justification  of 
their  own  deviation  from  rectitude,  and  as  the  most  plau- 
sible argument  in  favor  of  infidelity,  the  trivial  indiscre- 
tions ofrtlie  ministers  of  theGhristian  faith;  and  even  the 
pious  and  the  candid  will  be  tempted  to  condemn  in  a 
teacher  of  the  gospel,  with  unwonted  and  undue  severity, 
the  venial  transgressions  which  are  equally  incidental  to 
every  class  and  profession  of  society. 

It  is  not  therefore  with  any  feeling  of  participation  in 
the  clamours  of  the  superficial,  the  aspersions  of  the  malign 
nant,  or  the  prepossessions  of  the  zealous,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  higher  clergy  to  an  in- 
creasing and  fatal  evil ;  but  a  sincere  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  welfare  of  the  Ghurch  of  England,  and  for 
the  happiness,  comfort,  and  respectability  of  the  great 
body  of  our  spiritual  pastors.  The  evil  to  which  I  allude 
is  the  facility  with  which  any  individual,  who  has  taken 
his  degree  at  an  English  university,  however  ignorant, 
profligate,  or  incapable,  is  admitted  to  the  rites  of  ordina- 
tion, and  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sacred  order. 

It  is  at  present  the  usual  practice,  if  a  student  from 
either  university  has  been  able  from  the  mistaken  lenity 
of  his  examiners  to  escape  a  plucking,  and  obtain  his  de- 
gree, to  grant  him  orders  as  a  matter  of  course,  whatever 
be  the  imbecillity  of  his  mind,  the  paucity  of  his  know- 
ledge* or  the  licentiousness  of  his  habits.  An  ordination 
is  merely  a  ceremony  adapted  to  increase  the  perquisites 
of  certain  individuals  connected  with  its  celebration,  and 
to  save  appearances,  The  certificate  of  admission  to  or- 
ders are  usually  drawn  up  and  signed  previous  to  the 
examination;  and  however  glaring  or  disgraceful  be  the 
incapacity  of  the  candidates,  they  are  regularly  initiated 
into  the  pale  of  the  church  on  payment  of  their  fees. 

The  usual  test  of  a  candidate's  qualifications  are,  a  Latin 
theme,  and  the  translation  of  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  tes- 
tament, generally  selected  by  the  student  himself,  and 
hastily  and  inaccurately  construed.  As  for  the  theme, 
it  is  generally  a  curious  but  not  singular  exemplification 
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of  the  art  of  writing  Dog  Latin :  it  is  in  fact  bad  English 
rendered  still  worse  by  Latin  prepositions  and  termina- 
tions. Should  these  latter  adjuncts  and  appendages  be 
above  the  reach  of  the  aspirant  after  pulpit  honours; 
some  polite  or  commiserating  friend,  among  the  more 
deserving  of  the  candidates,  kindly  scribbles  the  outline 
of  a  theme,  and  hands  it  beneath  the  table  to  his  trem- 
bling and  despairing  friend.  From  a  principle  of  mis- 
taken lenity,  the  artifice  is  observed  without  remark  or 
reprehension.  As  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  themes  which 
some  time  ago  passed  the  ordeal  of  episcopal  scrutiny, 
permit  me  to  present  you  with  the  following  accurate 
transcript : 

Thesis — Non  omnius  mortar. 

Theme — Nos  sumus  toti  cinere  :  sed  habemus  mens  et  spi- 
ritus  qui  ascendant  ad  etheream  post  mortem.  In  eterno  po- 
siti  ccelo,  laudamus  deum  qui  salvationem  paravit ;  Jesu  Christo 
veneunte,  ex  nubibus,  in  forma  humani.  Etiamnos  scande- 
mus  super  nubes,  at  cantaremus  in  regione  celesto.     Amen. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  examination  to  its  conclu- 
sion, no  enquiry  is  made  into  the  moral  character  or  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  candidate.     If  he  has  lately 
left  his  wenches  and  his  dogs  on  a  trip  to  London ;  if  he 
be  guilty  of  swearing,  drinking,  lying,  and  every  other 
description  of  debauchery  :  these  vices  are  unknown  to 
the  bishop,  and  it  is  not  his  duty  to  institute  an  invidious 
scrutiny.     He  may  lisp*  or  mumble,  or  pronounce  his 
sentences,  without  any  reference  to  his  grammar  or  his 
elocution ;  but  who  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  sacrifice  the 
prospects  of  a  young  candidate  for  preferment  to  the 
welfare  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  community  ?     The 
aspirant  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  remember  or  un- 
derstand a  page  of  Paley  ;  but  of  what  avail  or  utility  are 
knowledge  and  learning,  when  so  many  valuable  sermons 
in  imitation  of  manuscript  may  be  purchased  in   Pater- 
noster-row  ?     The  disposition  of  the  individual  may  be 
austere  and  inhuman;  but  who,  except  a  curate  of  the 
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lowest  order,   now  remembers  to  visit  the  sick,  or   to 
instruct,  and  console,  and  relieve  the  poor.     At  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  particular,  the  routine  of  ex- 
amination for  a  degree  which  qualifies  the  student  for  re- 
gular ordination  as  a  deacon,  is  peculiarly  conducive  to 
the  degradation  of  the  candidates   for  holy  orders.     An 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid, 
and  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  common  forms 
of  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  exclusive  of  classical 
attainments,  general  ability,  or  a  decent  proficiency  in 
English  literature,  are  all  that  is  requisite  for  admission 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  unless  the  veto  of  the   bishop 
interferes,  endow  the  graduate  with  all  the  gifts  that  are 
necessary  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  the  possession  of  more  than  one  valuable  rec- 
tory.    These  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  they  have  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  college  discipline,  and  from  the  re- 
strictive authority  of  their  tutors,  boldly  mount  that  pul- 
pit which  ought  only  to  be  filled  by  the  good,  the  learned, 
and  the  experienced  ;  by  the  help  of  Tillotson,  expatiate 
on  the  duties  of  humanity ;  discuss,  by  the  aid  of  Paley, 
the  most  important  principles  of  philosophy;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Rivingtons,  deliver  from  manuscripts 
of  their  own,  (for  what  they  have  bought  is  surely  theirs), 
the  most  eloquent  and  edifying  precepts   of   Christian 
faith  and  general  benevolence. 

That  these  representations  are  not  exaggerated  will 
appear,  Mr.  Editor,  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  let- 
ter, indited  by  the  brother  of  a  Marquis  immediately 
subsequent  to  his  ordination  as  a  priest.  Your  printer, 
who  has  seen  the  original,  will  vonch  for  its  authenticity, 
and  it  is  rather  curious,  from  the  reflections  to  which  it 
must  give  rise  in  the  breast  of  every  friend  of  the  church 
of  England,  than  from  any  singularity  of  sentiment  or 
diction.  A  thousand  such  letters  are  committed  to  paprr 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 


376  Theatrical  gratitude. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  write  to  you  under  peculiar  and  anxious  sensations.  J  am 
quite  unable  to  write  a  sermon,  yet  on  getting  to  my  Jiving, 
my  people  of  the  parish  have  asked  me  to  preach  a  thanksgiv- 
ing sermon  for  the  affairs  inRussia,  Feb.  14th  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  to  give  an  answer,  unless  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
write  me  a  proser,  or  buy  me  two  or  three  to  make  my  choice 
of  at  Rivingtons,  or  Gradock  and  Joy.  Shall  return  you  the 
price  by  post.  Pray  be  particular,  and  believe  me  ever  grateful 
if  you  succeed,  Yours  truly, 

X.  Y. 

The  correspondent  of  this  gentleman  being  unfortu- 
nately out  of  town  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  his 
letter,  was  unable  to  comply  with  bis  request,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  disappointment,  his  reverend  and 
demi-noble  correspondent,  haying  no  other  composition 
at  hand,  gravely  and  verily  delivered  a  fast  sermon  for 
the  year  1755,  found  in  the  corner  cupboard  of  the  par- 
sonage. 

P.P. 


THEATRICAL  GRATITUDE. 


In  a  certain  ocean  is  situated  a  certain  island;  but 
neither  the  name  of  the  ocean,  nor  yet  that  of  the  island, 
have  we  the  means  of  ascertaining.  This  lamentable  un- 
certainty is  owing  to  the  defective  state  and  condition  in 
which  the  record,  from  which  the  following ., extract  is 
taken,  has  reached  us.  From  the  great  lapse  of  time,  and 
inevitable  contingencies  of  remote  antiquity,  the  manu- 
script has  suffered  considerable  injury  and  defacement. 
A  number  of  pages,  particularly  at  the  commencement, 
are  entirely  wanting  ;  others  are  so  woefully  obliterated, 
blotted,  and  disfigured,  as  to  be  scarcely  legible. 

However,  to  revert  to  the  record  and  manuscript  itself. 
The  manners,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  island  (as  detailed  in  the  above  curious  work) 
bear  little  or  no  analogy  to  those  of  any  other  known 
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Country  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  and  least  of  all  to  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  heavenly-favoured  and 
flourishing  united  kingdom,  who,  it  is  well  known*  are 
not  less  virtuous  than  they  are  happy,  enjoying  all  the 
manifold  blessings  of  a  well-secured  peace.  The  author 
describes  them  as  perpetually  vacillating  in  their  princi- 
ples, tergiversating  in  their  actions,  and  seldom  two  hours 
together  of  the  same  opinion.  The  only  nation,  ancient 
or  modern,  to  which  they  appear  to  bear  the  slightest  re- 
semblance, are  the  Athenians,  of  whom  we  are  told,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  they  "  occupied  themselves  with  no- 
thing else  but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing  /"  So 
great,  in  fact,  was,  among  these  islanders,  the  rage  for  no- 
velty, and  so  ephemeral,  in  every  respect,  their  character, 
that  our  author  calculates  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants 
earned  their  sustenance  and  means  of  support,  by  provid- 
ing aliment  for  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  other  moiety. 
The  former  went  under  the  denomination  of  falsi- toqui, 
and  hoaxers,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  story-tellers ; 
the  latter  were  known  by  the  title  of  quidnuncs  and  go- 
be-mouchts,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  island,  signifies 
flats  and  swallowers  of  camels* 

Among  other  marked  characteristics,  which  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  the  said  island,  our  author 
reckons  a  strong  and  inveterate  passion  for  theatrical 
representations.  But  even  in  this  particular,  their  innate 
and  predominant  lust  of  novelty  and  change  was  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  Not  only  would  they  suffer  the 
most  sterling  and  established  dramatic  works  to  lie  dor- 
mant and  sleep  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  oblivion,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  preposte- 
rous trash,  possessing  the  irresistible  charm  of  being  new  ; 
not  only  would  they  ransack  their  island  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  in  quest  of  fresh  candidates  for  Thespian  ho- 
nours ;  though  frequently  not  worthy  to  wipe  the  shoes 
of  many  of  those  already  engaged  ;  but  would  even  con- 
ceive a  dislike  and  disgust  for  the  very  theatre  itself,  if 

VOL.  IX.  3    B 
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the  building  happen  to  last  too  long.  Hence  our  author 
advances  it  as  a  positive  fact,  that  they  have  been  known 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  these  temples  of  recreation  and 
entertainment,  and  in  mope  instances  than  one  have  burnt 
their  theatres  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  the  plea*- 
sure  of  building  them  up  again,  on  a  new  scale. 

By  one  of  those  strange  revolutions,  so  numerous  and 
so  common  among  a  whimsical  people,  who  acknowledge 
no  other  criterion  of  excellency  than  that  of  novelty,  it 
happened,  that  a;  {performer  who  had  long  been  doomed 
to  struggle  with,  indigence,  and  to  eat  the  bitter  bread 
of  neglected  talent,  was  suddenly  dragged  forth  from 
obscurity,,  and,  from  wasting  his  breath  to  no  purpose 
on- the  provincial  stage,  was  transplanted  to- the  metro- 
politan boards,  where  he  became  the  rdol  of  its  capricious 
inhabitants.  And  his  popularity  did  wax  marvellously, 
and  his  fame  spread  all  over  the  land,  and  great  was  the 
harvest  which  he  reaped  from  his  toils,  insomuch  that 
he,,  who  but  a  little  before  was  poor,  now  became  rich, 
and  increased  in  goods;  and  he  who  had  long  passed  for 
being  very  dull,  now  by  sudden  metamorphosis  and 
transition,  was  accounted  very  keen.  And  certain  of  his 
patrons,  even  n%en  of  note,  men  of  substance,  and  of 
worth,  often  invite.**1  him  to  their  table,  and  did  feast  this 
new  idol  with  fat  things,  even  with  the  good  things  of 
the  earth,  and  gave  him  to- drink  of  that  delicious  nectar 
"  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  !"  And  lo,  this 
great  man  did  not  follow  the  bad  example  of  many  who 
have  become  suddenly  rich  ;  he  that  had  been  poor,  did 
not  forget  the  hour  of  his  necessity;  andte  who  now  as- 
sociated with  the  wealthy  and  the  mighty,  did  not  lose 
all  remembrance  of  his  former,  com  pan  ions  in  adversity*, 
and  know  them  not.  A  nd  there  was  amongst  the  ser- 
vants, the  minstrels,  and  the  players  of  my  lord  the  king* 
a,  certain  woman,  of  matron  years,  and  who  had  long  been> 
numbered  amongst  the  company,  but  had  not  greatly  ad- 
vantaged herself,  nor  laid  much  store  up  in  her  barns* 
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Now  it  so  happened,  that  in  earlier  days,   and  when  the 
idol,  who  was  now  so  universally  worshipped,  was  of  no 
repute,  even  when  he  was  yet.  a  child,  and  before  he  had 
yet  essayed  his  powers,   this  self-same  woman  did  take 
care  of  him,  and  did  him  much  good.,  and  divided  with 
him  her  bread,  for  she  was  of  consanguinity  with  him, 
and  did   act  towards   him  as  a    mother.     And  the  .keen 
man  was  reminded  by  certain  of  his  patrons  of  the  events 
of  former  days,  and  of  the  charitable  conduct  of  his  kins- 
woman ;  and  he  did  consider  about  it,  and  took   the  case 
of  bis  benefactress  to  heart,  and  did  send  her  a  token  of 
his  gratitude^  for   he  loveth  not  to  be  under  pecuniary 
obligation.     But  the  charitable  woman    required  no  in- 
demnity for  the  past,   neither   did   she  like   to  hear    of 
cancelling  of  obligations.     Wherefore  she  did  send  back 
to  the  keen  man   the  presents    which    he   had  willed  to 
make  her,  and    did  tell  the  tragic  idol,  that  it  was  his 
friendship  and  his  good  will  that  she  valued,  and  not  his 
money.     And  when  this  affair  was  made.known,  it  did 
excite  much   talk,   for  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,   as 
already  stated,  do  greatly   like  all    that  which  is  ,?iew. 
And  the  gratitude  displayed  by  the  keen  man  appeared 
new  in  their  eyes ;    and   the   disinterested  reply    of  the 
'kinswoman  appeared  new  also ;  and  her  sending  back  the 
keen  man's  present  was  ldvewise  new,  and  did  give  birth 
to  another  new  occurrence;   for  a  certain  newly  married 
lady,  who  has  espoused  a    newly-made  widower,  when 
the  tidings.thereof  did  reach  her  ears,  did  do  and  perform 
an  act  of  <.>reat  novelty,    for  she  did  send  to  the  matron 
]ady  a  present  equal  in  value  to   that  which  she  had  re- 
fused to  accept  of  from  the  keen  man  ! 


A  bright  Example. 
If  Princes  set  a  bright  example, 
And  our  Prince  Regent  is  a  sample; 
Then,  Englishmen,  your  spirits  rouse, 
Drink  brandy,  till  you're  drunk  as  sows  J 
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LORD  COCHRANE^  late  ADDRESS  to  his 
CONSTITUENTS.      . 


We  congratulate  Lord  Cochrane  on  the  adoption  of 
our  advice,  and  that  he  has  changed  his  secretary.  A 
more  energetic  and  impressive  appeal  to  the  public  opi- 
nion than  his  address  to  his  constituents  we  have  seldom 
read.  It  displays  no  indications  of  the  ungrammatical 
tautology,  vapid  declamation,  and  desultory  remark,  that 
distinguish  his  former  laboured  and  prolix  publication?, 
He  tells  a  simple  story,  and  tells  it  with  eloquence  and 
force  ;  we  wish  that  it  were  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
hopes  of  his  friends,  as  much  as  it  deserves  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  impartial  critic. 

The  conduct  of  his  lordship,  to  use  the  most  lenient 
term,  has  been  highly  imprudent ;  and  subjects  him 
to  the  imputation  which  beseems  so  anxious  to  disavow, 
of  impatience  and  precipitance.  He  remains  nine  months 
in  prison,  and  clandestinely  escapes,  with  the  purpose  of 
renewing  an  attempt  which  he  had  already  made  under 
circumstances  which  gave  no  hope  of  subsequent  success. 
He  had  already  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  house  of 
commons,  he  had  accused  the  judge  of  partiality  and 
intemperance,  he  had  boasted  with  justice,  and  with  a 
pride  honourable  to  his  feelings,  of  his  exploits  in  the 
service  of  his  country  ;  his  exertions  were  unavailing, 
and  yet  he  breaks  his  prison  with  a  prospect  of  repeats 
ing  them  under  circumstances  exciting  the  triumph  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  distrust  of  his  friends.  Even  the 
very  supposition  that  the  house  of  commons  would 
have  listened  for  a  moment,  to  the  harangue  of  an  indi* 
vidual  whom  the  law  only  recognizes  as  a  prison-breaker/ 
and  as  incapable,  pro  tempore,  of  every  senatorial  function, 
was  absurd.  Had  he  exercised  that  common  sense  which 
is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  mankind,  he  wouid 
have  reflected  that  his  very  appearance  would  be  the 
signal  of  recaption  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
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house,  and  that  he  would  be  remanded  to  prison,  loaded 
with  all  the  disgrace  that  attaches  to  impatience  of  re- 
straint, fool-hardiness,  and  indiscretion.  He  forgot,  too, 
that  however  firmly  his  friends  might  be  convinced  of 
his  perfect  innocence,  his  escape  from  prison  could  only 
be  excused  on  a  principle  which  cannot  be  admitted, 
that  every  man  may  become  a  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
and  if  he  conceives  that  he  is  injured  or  aggrieved,  may 
take  every  advantage  of  the  inadvertence,  or  indulgence 
of  the  subordinate  agents  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
law  is  committed.  If  he  had  no  consideration  for  him- 
self, he  should  have  remembered  the  injuries  he  was 
entailing  on  the  high  bailiff,  the  marshal,  and  the  other 
prisoner-,  whose  confinement  is  alleviated  by  their  indul- 
gence. The  consequence  of  an  escape,  under  circuit 
stances  similar  to  those  of  Lord  Cochrane,  are  inevitable 
loss,  anxiety,  and  ex  pence  to  the  persons  entrusted  with 
his  coercion  ;  a  rigid  and  oppressive  renewal  of  that  dis- 
cipline which  had  been  benevolently  mitigated  and 
relaxed,  and  even  the  denial  to  every  succeeding  victim 
of  lawless  or  mistaken  power,  of  those  privileges  which 
Lord  Cochrane  himself  enjoyed.  After  the  example  he 
has  set,  what  jailor,  superintendant,  or  custodium  regis, 
will  venture  to  grant  the  slightest  remission  of  the  utmost 
severity  of  confinement?  what  political  or  private  friend 
will  enter  into  recognizance  for  the  bail  or  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  most  upright  character?  or  how  would 
the  presiding  judge,  in  a  case  of  a  similar  nature,  be 
justified  in  refraining  from  impressing  on  the  subordinate 
officers  of  justice,  the  necessity  of  strict  and  unremitted 
coercion  ? 

The  friends  of  Lord  Cochrane  assert,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  return  after  having  fulfilled  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  the  house  of  commons.  But  if  the  escape  itself 
was  indiscreet  and  blameable,  his  voluntary  return  (if 
it  had  been  possible)  would  have  been  still  more  foolish 
and  reprehensible.     He  avows  his  determination  to  abide 


3S2       Lenity  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench, 

by  the  distinction  between  the  penalty,  and  the  pain  of 
imprisonment,  takes  advantage  of  the  quibble  to  make  a 
clandestine  escape,  and  comes  back  to  endure  additional 
pain,  and  additional  penalties1.  He  could  not  expect 
that  the  marshal,  after  his  return,  could  grant  him,  even 
with  any  regard  to  common  decency,  the  privileges 
which  he  had  already  abused,  or  with  any  sense  of  his 
own  duty  and  responsibility,  could  refrain  from  the  most 
necessary  and  obvious  precautions.  His  complaint 
against  the  marshal  is  singularly  ungracious  and  injudi- 
cious. Mr,  Jones,  with  a  lenity  that  would  not  be  expect- 
ed, is  willing  to  release  Lord  Cochrane  from  the  strong 
room,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts  and  the  salu- 
brity of  his  former  apartments,  on  conditions  implying 
the  most  lenient,  but  most  necessary  restraint.  Lord 
Cochrane  refuses  to  comply  with  his  conditions;  is  the 
marshal,  or  the  prisoner,  to  be  reprehended  for  internpe^ 
ranee,  injustice,  and  fatuity  ? 

We  hazard  these  opinions  on  the  escape  of  Lord  Coch~ 
rane  without  any  reference  to  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  and  the  following  animated  account  of  his 
own  political  and  naval  services,  of  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  arbitrary  power  and  lawless  oppression,  and  of 
bis  antipathy  to  sinecures,  pensions,  and  legal  fraud,  may 
well  excite  something  more  than  a  suspicion,  that  our 
courts  of  justice  are  not  always  free  from  the  influence 
of  malignity,  alarm,  and  revengeful  jealousy. 

"  I  .complained  of  the  hardship  of  unlimited  service  ;  of  the 
cruelty  of  harbour  duty  ;  of  the  uncertain  system  of  reward  ; 
of  the  exactions  for  discharge,  even  from  wounded,  disabled, 
and  pensioned  seamen  ;  of  withholding  from  the  seamen  their 
pay,  until  their  return  home,  and  their  consequent  privations 
abroad ;  and  of  keeping  ships  abroad  until  their  crews  had 
perished.  I  complained  of  the  custom  of  imposing  on  the  sea- 
men the  performance  of  frivolous,  vexatious,  and  unnecessary 
labours*—  such  as  scouring  and  polishing  iron  bars,  bolts,  hooks, 
£Jns,  shot,  &c.  &c.  which  was  a  constant  source  of  discontent* 
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and  the  nause  of  more  flagellation  than  the  violation  of  all  the 
articles  of  war.  I  complained  of  the  unnecessary  system  oi 
repairing-  and  restoring  ships  at  sea  on  common  and  ordinary 
occasions;  of  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  crews,  and  of  the 
orders  when  in  port  which  deprived  them  of  the  comfort  of 
stretching  their  limbs  on  the  soil  of  their  native  land.  I  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  the  like  necessary  comforts  in  naval 
hospitals  which  were  allowed  to  the  army  ;  of  the  refusal  to 
admit  into  those  hospitals  certain  diseases  which,  during  the 
winter  season,  could  not  be  cured  at  sea  ;  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  medicines  to  the  ships  of  war  ;  of  the  limited  quantity 
of  lint  fop  dressing  wounds  and  sores;  of  the  substitution  of 
spunge,  which,  being  applied  without  distinction  to  the  wounds 
of  all,  imparted  to  some  the  infection  it  received  from  others,, 
and  originated  the  necessity  of  numerous  amputations  ;  and  of 
the  misery  to  which  men,  thus  cruelly  crippled,  were  reduced, 
having  no,  acknowledged  claim  to,  or  any  certainty  of  reward 
for  their  unmerited  sufferings.  And  I  reprobated  the  system? 
©f  retaining  invalids  for  harbour  duty,  of  which  the  hardships- 
are  greater  than  those  of  active  service  ;  and  of  permitting 
them,  and  even  compelling  them  by  means  of  those  hardships, 
to  re-enter  the  navy  when  their  physical  powers  and  constitutions 
were  wholly  decayed." 
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««  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler/'  Shaks<p£are, 


No.  in. 

Beneath  this  turf 

Lie  the  mouldering  ashes  of 

The  Right  Honourable  Patrick  Duigenan,  L.  L.  IX 

The  general  friend  of  government, 

and 

,  Vicar-general  of  the  metropolitan  court  of 

Armagh,. 


§84        The  Right  Honourable  Patrick  Duigenaiti 

As  well  as  advocate- general  of  the  court  tif 
Admiralty. 
The  only  thing  he  never  changed,  was  his 
Wig? 
The  o^ily  thing  he  always  changed,    was,  his 
Principles, 
To  have  changed  the  one,   would  have  cost 
Money  j 
Kot  to  have  changed  the  other,  would  have  lost 
Money  ; 
And,   as  the  thermometer  of  his  political  life 
Was  said  to  be  the  sum  total    of  his  cash  book* 
His  bitterest  enemies  (for  virtue,  like  his,  even 
Was  not  secure  from  detraction) 
Allowed  that  he   always  acted  to 

ONE  END. 

But  let  not  the  unthinking,  therefore,  re  vita 
his  memory. 
If  he  amassed  wealth,  he  also  kept  it, 
And  none  could  reproach  him  with  profusion*       j 
From  the  vice  of  giving,  he  was  exempt ; 
i  JDoubtless,  because  he  would  not  foster 

The  profligacy  of  a  vicious  age, 
by 
Pampering  riotous  indolence  with  / 

The  wages  of  industry. 
To  his  honour,   also,   let  it   be   recorded,    that 
He  always  performed,  what  he  was  paid  for. 
In  parliament,  his  utility  was  great ; 
For  his  speeches,  like  a  gentle  soporific. 
Lulled  the  Opposition  into  repose, 
Calmed  the  turbulence  of  invective, 
Plucked  the  sting  from  satire, 
Dulled  the  keen  edge  of  sarcasm, 
And  silenced  the  clamour  of  hostility. 
Reader  !  dost  thou  ask  how  this  was  done  ? 
Not  by  the  splendour  of  his  oratory — for  he  had  none  % 
Not  by  the  force  of  his  arguments — for  he  never  reasoned  ; 
Not  by  his  persuasive  powers — for  he  employed  none. 
It  was  accomplished  by  one  simple  operation— * 
He  put  his,  hearers  to  sleep. 
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IV. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

of 

Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 

A  distinguished  Commoner  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  humble  descent,  his  name  was  emblazoned 

By  no  honours  of  ancestry  ; 

but, 

To  his  descendants  he  has  transmitted  one 

Which  the  history  of  this  country  will  record 

In  her  fairest  page 

The  integrity  .of  his  character  corruption  might 

assail, 

But  never  could  subdue. 

Wealth  he  possessed  by  inheritance : 

Honours  he  did  not  deign  to  seek  ; 

When  proffered,  he  rejected  them. 

No  sycophant  to  men  in  or  out  of  power : 

No  parasite  at  court ;  no  flatterer  of  princes  ; 

What  he  freely  thought  he  boldly  spoke, 
Nor  cared  to  clothe  the  sentiments  he  uttered, 
In  such  a  garb  as  might  adapt  them 
To  the  shrinking  gaze  of  guilt  or  folly. 
The  advocate  of  the  oppressed  ;  the  enemy  of  the  oppressor  ; 
In  him,  the  violated  rights  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
Found  a  watchful  guardian. 
He  raised  hi  s  voice  when  others  were  silent, 
And  sometimes  turned  aside  the  uplifted  arm 
Of  power  unjustly  exercised. 
But, 
The  truth  he  loved  must  speak  upon  his  monument, 
And  posterity  must  know,  that  the  feelings 
Which  animated  him  too  often  obscured 
His  judgment. 
Rash,  precipitate,   unheedful, 
He  plunged  into  topics  unprepared, 
From  an  eager  credulity  in  his  own  wishes. 
The  privilege  which  he  possessed  as  a 

Member  of  Parliament 
He  too  often  employed  in  scattering 
Calumny,  reproach,  and  censure, 
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Upon  those  who  could  not  reply, 

Because  absent, 
And  dared  not  avenge,  because 
Of  the  ambiguous  but  secure  shield 
Behind  which  he  sheltered  himself. 
Coarse  and  indiscriminate  in  his  attacks, 
He  seemed  to  exult  in  the  safe  power 
That  belonged  to  him. 
While  he  raised  his  shield  over  the  fallen, 
His  envenomed   dart  was  too  often  hurled 
Against  the  unconscious  offender. 
Nothing  was  sacred  in  his  eyes,  but  his  own  will; 
And 
To  fulfil  that,  no  ties  *>f  private  life* 
No  reverence  for  the  feelings  of  another, 

No  regard  to  social  charities, 
No  modest  doubts  of  human  fallibility, 
Ever  interposed.     He  thought  and  acted> 
As  if  the  measure  of  his  own  wishes- 
Were  the  standard  of  propriety  ; 
And  he,  alone,  a  privileged  violator 
Of  the  established  forms,  the  regulated  courtesies. 
Soothing  blandishments  of  polished  intercourse* 
He  was  no  orator ;  for  he  wanted  all  the 
Requisites  that  constitute  one. 
He  had  neither  elegance  of  diction, 
Vigor  of  fancy,  stores  of  imagery, 
Nor, 
Precision  of  argument. 
But 
In  lieu  of  them,  a  strong  and  vigorou& 
mind, 
Which  could  clearly  comprehend  a  part, 
And  an  untutored  fluency  of  language, 
Which  was  always  forcible  and  expressive 
He  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
great  statesman, 
Because  he  wanted  power  to 
View  political  topics  by  the  application  of 
general  and  comprehensive  principles* 
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War,  which  has  so  often  shaken  the  earth  to  its  cen- 
tre, and  drenched  it  with  blood  ;    which,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  is  so  requisite  to  thin  its  po- 
pulation and  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  human 
race — War,  which  carries  desolation  and  famine  into  the 
land  of  plenty   and  comfort,  has  at  length  unfurled  its 
bloody  standard  on  the  beautiful  and  classic   plains  of 
Italy,    and  that  fertile  and   delightful  country  is    once 
more  destined  to  suffer  all  the  horrors  attendant  on  the 
military  operations   of    contending   belligerents :    while 
vultures  with  wings  are  preparing  to  banquet  on  the  car- 
nage occasioned  by  the  folly  of  those  who  have  none* — 
The  Roman  pontiff  has  quitted  his  capital,  which  the 
Neapolitans  have  entered,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  with  the  Austrians  ;   thus  Marshal 
Murat,  the  king  of  Naples,  seems  at  length  to  have  de- 
termined, and  to  be  more  disposed  to  rest  the  security  of 
bis  crown,  and  the  succession  of  his  family,  on  his  own 
exertions  than  to  place  further  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sions of  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  the  vacillating  politics 
of  the  allied  sovereigns— possibly  he  does  not  admire  the 
opinion  of  this  upright  statesman   respecting  the  new  dy- 
nasty of  Naples,  nor  the  tendency  of  his  note  to  Baron 
Hardenburg  wherein  he  talks  of  making  an  example  of  the 
king  of  Saxony,  because  he  cannot  punish  all  who  have  of- 
fended !  I !     It  is  such  doctrines,  and  such  tergiversations, 
that  bid  fair  to  deprive  us  of  the  blessings  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  Peace,   and  which  have  thus  unac- 
countably thrown  the  resources  of  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  into  the  scale  of  Buonaparte  at  a  time  when  it 
is  in  contemplation    to   drive   him   by    force    from    the 
French  throne,  and  which  is  the  very  time  every  reason- 
able  man   would  have   thought  should  have  been  seized 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  all  parties,    but  more  es- 
pecially for  fulfilling  the  most  solemn  engagements.     My 
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Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  allies,  appear  to  have  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  consequences  are  about  to  explain, 
which  of  the  two  opinions  most  deserved  attention. 

England,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  actually  commenced 
hostilities,  but  every  act  of  her  administration  breathes 
war,  and  tend  to  demonstrate  such  to  be  their  intention 
—the  income-tax,  with  all  its  inquisitorial  tyranny,  has 
been  resuscitated  ;  new  taxes  have  been  imposed  ;  and  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  2$th  ult. 
by  which  it  is  engaged  to  be  ready  at  the  desire  of  the  Louis 
le  Desire,  the  French  king,  to  enter  into  a  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  obliging  the  French  people  to  renounce  Buona- 
parte, and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished, and  for  which  engagement,  it  is  now  understood, 
■we,  the  people,  are  to  pay  them  by  way  of  advance,  the  tra- 
iling sum  of  Eight  Millions  ! ! !  We  may  exclaim  with 
Dogberry,  "  Oh,  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an 
ass,  but  remember  that  I  am  an  ass  although  it  be  not  writ- 
ten down." 

The  legitimacy  of  such  a  war  might,  like  many  other 
wars,  be  \ery  questionable,  but  of  its  impolicy  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt— the  mischiefs  with  which  it  threa- 
tens to  overwhelm  our  devoted  country  are  almost  incal- 
culable—the advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  family-junto 
of  the  Stewarts,  quite  apparent-— they  will  no  doubt  be 
accredited  commissioners  with  the  allied  armies,  for  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  special  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
such  comfortable  births  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  they  will  no  doubt  be  enabled,  for  their  very  impor- 
tant services,  to  draw  another  Eighty  Thousand  with- 
in the  year,  from  the  public  purse — "so  much  for  Buck- 
ingham !"  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  himself,  may,  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  great  national  theatre  is 
shut,  like  other  heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  make  an 
excursion  with  the  combatants,  and  thus  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  income-tax  by  a  snug  provincial  engagement, 
The  city  of  London,  setting  a  patriotic  example,  has  de* 
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fcermined  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
measures  may  be  best  calculated  to  avert  the  calamities 
of  war — for  Buonaparte,  be  it  remembered,  has  renounc- 
ed all  foreign  conquest,  and  desires  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  the  most  steady  adherence  to  the  treaty 
ofChaumont. — In  this,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  she 
may  be  followed  by  the  whole  country,  for  if  ever  there 
w^s  an  awful  period  in  the  history  of  Britain,  it  is  the 
present;  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when  the  people 
ought  calmly  to  consider  the  measures  of  her  ministers, 
it  is  the  present;  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when  good 
sense  and  prudence  should  be  opposed  to  imbecillity  and 
prodigality,  it  is  the  present.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
contemplated  war? — to  dictate  to  an  independent  nation 
who  shall  be  her  ruler  1 !  and  can  England  seriously  lend 
herself  to  so  unholy  a  principle — can  she  consecrate  such 
sacrilegious  doctrines  ?— can  she  exert  her  energies,  and 
seal  with  her  blood, such  unhallowed  purposes?  England, 
who  of  all  other  nations,  ought  most  religiously  to  respect 
the  right  of  every  country  to  select  its  own  rulers!!  It 
is  impossible,  it  cannot  be. 

When  England  cashiered  the  Stuart  family,  did  she,  or 
would  she  have  permitted  any  other  power  to  interfere 
with  her  internal  regulations,  writh  her  imprescriptible 
rights,  with  her  acknowledged  sovereignty  ?  Would  not 
the  whole  nation  have  risen  as  one  man  to  chastise  an  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  her  who  should  be  her  ruler,  or  who  oc- 
cupy her  throne  ?  If  such  would  have  been  her  feelings,  and 
such  her  conduct,  can  we  suppose,  ought  we  to  believe, 
the  French  people  less  tenacious  of  their  rights,  less  jealous 
of  foreign  interference,  less  disposed  to  maintain  their  own 
sovereignty,  or  less  determined  to  resist  any  unwarrantable 
dictation?  And  if  this  be  admitted,  what  must  be  the 
probable  duration  of  such  a  war — of  a  war  begun  in  direct 
violation  of  the  received  law  of  nations — of  a  war  outraging 
every  principle  of  common  justice,  and  moral  feeling  ?  of  a 
war  that  will  be  supported  by  a  million  of  men  on  one 
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side,  and  defended  by  two  million  on  the  other  ?    Before 
we  plunge  into  such  a  dreadful  abyss,  do  let  us  at  least 
pause;  let  us  hope  that  every  thinking  man  in  the  country 
will  come  forward  with  his  opinion ;  let  us  hope  that 
forgetting  the  rancour  and  animosity   of  party,  all  will 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  to  ward 
off  the  impending  danger;  let  us  hope  that  bearing  in 
our  remembrance  that  ornament  to  his  country,  the  great 
Milton,  we  may,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  never  lose  our 
"  pre-eminence  in  teaching  nations  how  to  live  1"     Do  not 
let  us  all  be  the  dupes  of  the  seat-trafficking  Castlereagh, 
but  rather   let  us,  like   Sir  John  Newport,    declare 
loudly     and    publicly     "  that  to   the    noble  lord,     we 
"  ought  not  to  give  credence,  for  that  the  question,  which 
"  he  told  us  was  pending  was  actually  determined  ;"  let 
us  consider   the  means  we  possess  to  continue  a  pro- 
tracted war,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such    a  war  is 
to  be  carried  on,  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
persons  to  be  benefited  by  it ;  and  then  let  us  coolly  and 
dispassionately  determine,  whether  it  will  be  wise  and 
honourable,  whether  it  will  be  becoming  our  national 
character,  whether  a  great  and  free  people  ought  to  ruin 
themselves  and  their  posterity   for  such  anti-christian 
doctrines. 

We  are  little  inclined  to  advocate  the  morality  of 
Buonaparte  ;  we  think  it  more  than  questionable ;  still 
less  have  we  the  inclination  to  see  our  country  insulted  ; 
we  would  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  avenge  her  wrongs, 
and  maintain  inviolate  her  honour,  and  her  independence  ; 
but  might  not  Buonaparte  say  to  the  allies,  "  my  mora- 
lity is  at  least  as  good  as  yours;  if  I  have  not  respected 
treaties,  neither  have  you- — if  I  have  cut  and  carved  out 
independent  states  at  my  pleasure,  you  have  done  the 
same — if  I  have  acted  with  duplicity  and  bad  faith,  your 
conduct  has  not  been  marked  with  any  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  candour  and  good  faith — and  if  you  can 
grow  better  and  leave  off  violating  principle,  so  can  I— 
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and  whether  you  do  or  do  not,  I  am  determined  to  do  it  ?" 
But,  admitting  Buonaparte  to  be  even  worse  than  the 
most  pithy  tirades  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  satel- 
lites would  make  him,  have  not  the  French  people  an 
indubitable  right  to  have  him,  or  any  other  person,  for  a 
ruler  if  they  choose?  Are  they  not  fully  competent  to  judge 
of  their  own  affairs,  and  has  any  other  power  the  privilege 
of  interfering  or  sayingto  them  you  shall  have  a  Bourbon? 
Or  are  we  every  time  they  think  proper  to  change  their 
form  of  government  to  wage  war  against  them,  until  they 
have  settled  it  to  our  liking  ?  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  we  carried  on  a  crusade  against  them  on  this  account 
for  nearly  five  and  twenty  years,  and  added  six  hundred 
millions  to  our  debt,  increased  the  price  of  the  articles 
of  the  first  necessity  more  than  double,  in  many  in- 
stances treble — nearly  mined  our  manufacturers,  and 
saddled  ourselves  with  that  monstrous  engine  of  oppres- 
sion the  property-tax,  to  restore  to  the  French  throne, 
our  old  friends  and  neighbours  the  Bourbons,  who  had, 
with  very  few  intermissions,  wagedwar  against  us  for  near- 
ly two  centuries ;  who  had  been  the  means  of  creating 
our  national  debt,  and  all  its  concurrent  burthen  of  taxes; 
who  assisted  our  American  colonies  to  revolt,  and  finally 
to  obtain  their  independence ;  and  what  has  been  the 
consequence? — an  unexpected  concatenation  of  unlooked 
for  circumstances,  occupied  by  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  Buonaparte  himself,  enabled  us  to  atchieve  the  object 
for  which  we  had  exhausted  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  my  Lord  Castlereagh  to  take  to  himself  the 
merit  of  the  atchievement.  They  had  not  regained  the 
throne  (for  the  affections  of  the  people  they  never  had)' 
a  twelvemonth,  when  their  own  imprudent  conduct  so 
disgusted  the  French  nation,  that  with  one  voice  they 
recalled  Buonaparte,  -and  exiled  their  family.  A  clearer 
or  more  decided  proof  of  the  folly  of  our  enterprizes 
cannot  be  afforded  ;  yet  untaught  by  experience,  forget- 
ful of  the  misery  we  have  brought  on  ourselves,  and  the 
comforts  of  which  we  have  been  deprived,  disregarding 
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the  ruin  of  our  trade,  we  are  about  to  plunge  into 
the  same  folly,  for  the  same  Quixotic  purposes,  to 
gratify  the  rancorous  disposition  of  an  Irishman,  who 
has  been  publicly  charged  with  attempting  to  undermine 
©ur  constitution,  and  to  fill  the  pockets  of  his  creatures 
and  family,  by  a  profligate  commissariat  and  imbecile 
diplomatists — a  greater  .  monstrosity  never  disgraced^ 
the  annals  of  a  nation.  Had  it  been  so  very  desirable 
to  prevent  Buonaparte  from  re-ascending  the  imperial 
throne  of  France,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  conduct 
of  those  ministers  who  left  it  in  his  power,  when  it  is 
evident  they  might  have  prevented  it  ?  Would  it  have  in- 
volved more  fatal  consequences  to  have  secured  the  per- 
son of  Buonaparte,  than  to  say  to  the  French  people  he 
shall  not  rule  over  you,  now  he  is  quietly  seated  in  the 
palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  surrounded  by  the  French 
army  ?  One  would  be  strangely  inclined  to  believe, 
looking  at  these  things  closely,  that  it  is  rather  the  war 
and  its  emoluments  that  was  desired,  than  a  question 
whether  Jack  or  Tom  shall  govern  France  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  if  England  be  inclined  to  grant  as  many 
millions,  as  the  cupidity  of  her  ministers  seems  inclined  to 
squander  on  their  parasites,  needy  princes,  and  emperors, 
it  will  find  no  termination  until  the  last  shilling  be 
wrung  from  a  credulous  and  insulted  people. 

It  is  said  that  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  professions 
of  Buonaparte,  who  seems,  unlike  his  neighbours,  to  have 
learned  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity  :  but  why  are 
we  to  suppose,  that  he  alone  is  incapable  of  becomingbet- 
ter  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  the  arch-fiend  (as  he  has  been 
frequently  called  by  the  Treasury-bench)  Talleyrand,  is 
now  the  bosom  friend  and  confidant  of  my  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  ?  It  is  clear  he  has  had  the  faculty  of  amending  ;  for 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  man  of  my  Lord 
Castlereagh's  nice  sense  of  honour,  moral  feeling,  and  at- 
tachment to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  would  lend  his 
countenance  to  such  a  man  as  he  once  described  this 
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same  Talleyrand  to  be,  if  he  had  not  entirely  changed 
his  nature,  and  become  mild  and  gentle  as  lie  was  once 
ferocious  and  savage.  No:  for  we  may  truly  say  of  his 
lordship  and  his  associates  ;  "  Brutus  was  an  honourable 
man,  and  they  are  all  honourable  men."  But  an  inci- 
dent has  just  happened,  which  deserves  consideration. 
When  Buonaparte  first  landed  in  France,  the  Bourbons 
set  a  price  on  his  head,  and  declared  him  a  traitor.  Chance 
lias  thrown  one  of  these  Bourbons,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme  into  Buonaparte's  power,  and  that,  when  he  was 
fighting  against  him  :  what  has  been  Buonaparte's  conduct  ? 
So  far  from  retaliating  on  the  duke  the  anathema  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  has  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  every  mark 
of  distinction  and  respect  ;•  to  be  protected,  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  embarking  at  what  port  he  pleases.  This 
may,  it  is  true,  be  said  to  be  ail  trick  in  Buonaparte;  but 
if  it  be,  it  is  a  trick  of  so  noble  a  nature,  it  cannot  fail  of 
exciting  our  admiration,  and  is  well  worthy  our  imitation. 
Perhaps  a  few  more  such  tricks  on  both  sides,  might  be 
the  means  of  preventing  much  peculation,  bloodshed, 
xind  misery,  or  might  have  the  still  more  happy  effect 
of  so  disgusting  the  virtuous  and  magnanuitous  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  helm  of 
state — Oh!    what  a  happy  day  for  Great  Britain! 

But  if  nothing  is  to  be  conceded  to  the  obsecrations  of 
Buonaparte,  are  we  to  be  equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason?  Are  we  to  be  regardless  of  what  may  befal  our- 
selves in  the  contest  }  Are  we  to  make  it  a  principle 
that  provided  we  throw  down  the  power  of  this  man,  wTe 
care  not  if,  like  another  Samson,  we  are  buried  in  the 
ruins  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  adding  to  our  taxation,  thereby 
increasing  the  price  of  provisions,  augmenting  the  value 
of  labour,  and  enhancing  the  charge  of  our  manufactures, 
until,  with  all  their  excellence,  with  all  the  disposition  of 
foreign  nations  to  purchase,  we  have  rendered  jt  impossible 
for  them  to- pay  the  cost  ?  And  yet,  reasoning  on  the 
future  by  the  past,  which  is  the  only  true  criterion  to 
form  our.  judgment,  such  must  the  effect  of  a  new  war. 
^The  world  is  satiated  with  war — she  sighs  for  repose — it 
is  requisite  to  renew  the  exhausted  strength  of  nations,  and 
if  the  noble  Lord  Castlereagh  himself  be,  what  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times  we  may  suppose  he  is,  an  agriculturist, 
he  must  know  that  land  will  not  eternally  produce  the 
same  crop,  and  that  all  intelligent  landlords  will  prevent 
their  tenants  from  even  making  the  experiment.  , 
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The  WISDOM  of  MINISTERS 
An,  Old  Farce  new  revived. 

Scene— Foreign  Office. 
Pram.  Fees. — Men. 

First  Lord  cf  the  Treasury     .     .     .     .-   •  Lord  Liverpool. 

For*  ign  Secretary Lord  CastlereagW 

Uopus       ...........     Mr.  Vansittart. 

Brass Mr.  W.  Pole. 

Shift         ...........       Mr.  Huskisson. 

Noodle .       Sir  W.  Garrow, 

A  Land-Jubber •       Lord  Melville. 

WOMEN. 
Dame  Penury     .........      Lord  Eldon. 

Mrs.  Noodle •     .     .  Mr.  B.  Bathurst. 

Moll  Vixen Lord  Ellenborongb. 

!Narse     .     .  ......"..        Lord  Sidmoutb. 

[Servants,  waiters,  and  constable,  by  Messrs,  Canning,  Fitz- 
gerald, Peele,  Lygon,  Methaen,  C.  Grant,  &c.  &c] 
Scene  I. 
Enter  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Foreign  Secretary*; 
meeting  ;  both  of  them  with  large  bundles  of  papers  under  their 
arms  ;  and  looking  as  if  they  could  not  help  it ;  i.  e.  having 
the  said  papers  between  their  elbows  and  ribs. 

For.  Sec.     My  dear  friend,  how  do  you  find  yourself? 
Treasury  Lord.     As  well  as  can   be  expected  under    thi$ 
d— d  weight  of  papers.     I  see  you  have  got  your  load.  too. 

For.  Sec.  Yes — Cerberus  Whitbread  must  have  a  sop  to 
hush  his  barking  :  but  I  am  afraid  when  he  has  digested  these? 
he'll  only  be  the  more  ravenous. 

Treasury  Lord.  ( looking  grave./  Ah  Robert!  Robert? 
would  to  God  you  had  shewn  a  little  more  honesty  at  Vienna. 

For.  Sec.     Honesty!  ha!  ha!  you  are  no  diplomatist  I  seel 
Here,  sit  you  down,  and  I'll  sing  you  a  song  which  land  Prince 
Talleyrand  used  to   perform  together :  he  took  the  first,  and 
f  the  second.  ( Foreign  Secretary  clears  his  throat,  and  begins./ 
In  pioips  and  politicians 
The  genius  is  the  same ; 
Botb  raise  their  own  conditions 

On  others'  guilt  and  shame,  (the  T.  Lord  fidgets  here./ 
"With  a  tongue  well  tipt  with  lies, 
Eacl?  the  want  of  parts  supplies  (Bravo  !  from  the  Trea- 
And  with  a  heart  that's  ail  disguise,  sury  Lord) 

Keeos  his  scheme  unknown. 
Seducing  as  the  devil, 
They  play  the  tunpter's  part, 
And  havey  v  ben  most  they're  civil,, 
Most  mischief  in  theii  heart. 
Each  a  secret  commerce  drives, 
First  corrupts,  and  then  connives^ 
A  ad  by  his  neighbour's  vi«:es  thrives, 
For  they  are  all  his  ow».    [ajffetuoso  con  amore) 
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How  do  you  like  it  ? 

Treasury  Lord.     Very  well,  only  it  is  a  little  too  plain. 
For,  Sec.     You  are  the  first  that  e.ver  accubd   me  of  that 
greatest  vice  which  can  belong  to  a  responsible  minister.     But 
hese  come  Mopus  and  Brass. 

Mnter  Mopus  and  Brass,  hand  in  hand,  dancing  and  singing : 
When  g'>l,i  is  in  hand, 
It  gives  us  command, 
It  makes  us  mv'd  and  respected. 
( Mopus  cuts  a  caper   by  himself,  and  then  takes  his  seat  next 
the   foreign   secretary.    Bras*   ambles  up   to  a  mirror,   and 
white  survey i:>u  his  reflected  visage,  hums  to  himself, 
Before  the  barn-door  crowing 
A  cock  by  hens  attended.  J 
Mopus  (To  b\   Sec.  J     1  have  no  spleen  in  me*   or  I  coullVd 
find  in  my  heart  to  abuse  you  horribly  for  leaving  me  in  the 
lurch. 

For,  Sec.  How^  dear  Mopus  ?  I  always  sent  )rou  word  of 
all  that  was  transacting. 

Mopus.  T  ue  —  but  I  never  could  extract  a  precise  mean- 
ing from  what  you  wrote,  and  so  I  sat  like  a  simpleton  on  the 
Treasury-bench,  afraid  to  avow  what  wa^  done,  or  disavow  what 
was  not.  I  wouUl'd  not  be  in  such  a  situation  again  to  save  the 
world  from  perdition,  by  distributing  bibles  without  prayer- 
books. 

Treasury  Lord.     We  said  all  we  could  for  you,  but  all  was 
too  little — Saxony — 
Mopus.     Poland-— 
Treasury  Lord.     Genoa— 
Mopus.     Naples  — 

For.  Sec.     fwith  a  smile  of  ^self-complacency.  J     Our  foreign 
relations    have    certainly    used   us    very  ill  :    but   I    hope   I 
shall    find   some  indemnity    in    the   confidence    and    fidelity 
of  my  friends  at  home.     Your  hands,  gentlemen— (sings) 
When  kings  by  their  huffing 
Have  blown  up  a  squabble, 
All  the  charge  and  the  cuffing, 
Mu>t  light  on  the  rabble. 
Brass.     I  don't  think  you  sing  so  loud  as  you  did  before  you 
went  to  Vienna.     I  am  afraid  your  voice  was  not  the  only  thing 
you  lost  while  you  were  there,     (aside. J     I  am  sure  he  left  hi* 
character  be  hind  him. 

For.  Sec.     To  say  the  truth,  I  never  completely  recovered 
from  the  hoarseness  occasioned  by  the  Walcheren  swamps  and 
fogsi  my  trip  to  Pans  last  spring  was  of  some  service  to  me,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  atmosj/here  of  V  ienna  disagreed  with   me   very 
much    latterly,  though   I   found   no  ill  effects  at  first.       But 
where's  Shift  ?     I  sent  for  him  to  meet  me.  Oh,  here  he  comes 
Enter  Shift ,  singing. 
We  may  resolve  to  resist  temptation^ 
And  that  is  all  we  can  do; 
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For  in  the  hour  of  inclination 
What  could  (turning  lo  Brass  J  I  or  you  ? 
My  noble  friend,   I  congratulate  you  and   your   country  upon 
your  return  from  Vienna.     What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

For.  Sec.  I  wish  you  to  assist  Mopus  in  devising-  some  new 
taxes.  You  were  wont  to  talk  of  economy  ;  but  if  any  thing 
could  cure  you  of  that  mania  it  would  be  your  present  seat 
on  the  Treasury-bench.  I  rely  now  upon  your  concurrence  in 
'every  scheme  of  expenditure,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  ;  and 
not  only  your  concurrence,  but  active  aid  in  providing  the 
means  for  such  expenditure. 

Shift.     I  hope  1  shall  never  forget   the  terms  upon   which  I 

accepted  office.     While  we  had  not  even  a  finger  in  the  public 

purse,  it  was  our  duty   to  watch   those  who  had  their  hands  in 

'it;  but  now  we  are  of  the  gang,  it  would  not  be  honourable  to 

peach. 

Brass.  No,  no :  change  sides,  change  tongues*  or  no  change 
at  all.  I  affirm  this. on  my  responsibility,  which  I  offer  to  all 
and  for  all,  but  which  nobody  will  accept  for  any  thing. 

Mopus  (to  Shift  J  Have  you  brought  the  schedule  of  taxa- 
ble commodities  with  you  ? 

Shift.  Ye& — It  has  cost  me  some  trouble  to  draw  up.  (Gives 
a  paper  to  Mopus,  who  sits  down,  and  all  the  rest  sit  down  with 
him.) 

Mopus.  Gentlemen,  as  this  is  a  subject  which  concerns 
-you  all  alike,  I  woullTd  wish  you  to  attend  while  I  run  over 
the  items  proposed  by  our  friend  and  colleague  Shift. 

5  per  cent  upon  profits  of  brothels, —  [calculated   to  produce 

ieo,ooo/.; 

A  duty  of  10/.  upon  long  speeches  in  parliament— .this  is  not 
an  ad-valorem  duty,  because  it  would  not  be  productive.  The 
average  rate  of  assessment  to  be  upon  all  speeches  that  exceed 
three  hours,     10,000/. 

Brass.nl  shall  certainly  pay  that  tax,  and  willingly  too, 

A  tax  of  5/,  to  be  paid  by  every  man -who  has  a  child  six 
months  after  his  marriage      250,000/. 

For.  Sec.  That  will  not  affect  me,  for  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  one  either  before  or  after  marriage. 

A  tax  of  50/.  upon  all  patriots  who  serve  their  country  in 
hopes  of  a  place  or  a  pension.  To  be  increased  to  SO/,  upon 
those  who  have  actually  acquired  both  or  either,     50,000/. 

Treasury  Lord.     That  will  reach  all  of  us. 

Brass.  Yes — -but  for  my  part,  I'll  cheerfully  pay  it,  whether 
I  continue  a  responsible  person  or  not. 

Mopus.  An  obvious  method  of  making  this  tax  more  pro- 
ductive woulWd  be  to  multiply  places  and  pensions,  because 
taen  the  amount  would  be  increased  by  more  than  one  half. 

For.  Sec.  Yes,  my  dear  Mopus,  but  how  much  would  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  decrease,  from  which  the  increased  pen- 
sions and  places  were  paid  ? 

Mopus.  True  ;  but  I  shoullVd  think,  for  the  sake  of  present 
onvenience,  which  is  all  I  ever  look  to,  this  system  might 
aely  be  adopted  under  the  Rose,     But  I  will  proceed  : — 
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Enter  a  messenger,  ivlio  delivers  a  packet  to  For.  Secretary — 
For.  Secret  art/  reads — starts — thumps  his  breast  and  ejaculates 
"  Fool  /" — All  the  rest  stare  ivith  astonishment : 
For.  Sec.     Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
Treasury  Lord.     What  ? 
jFbr.  Sec.     Nap  is  off!     {They  all  burst  into  tears.  Brass  is 
observed  to  roar  the  loudest— Mopus  snivels — Treasury  Lord 
sobs—Shift  blubbers.) 
For.  Sec.  sings.)  Brave  boys  prepare  ! 

Oh  cease,  dear  friends,  to  cry, 

For  when  danger's  near 

We've  tirne  enough  to  fly. 

How  can  tee  be  disgrae'd  f 

By  impudence  we're  plac'd 

Above  the  sense  of  shame. 
Brass  [whimpering)  By  impudence  I  am  plac'd 

Above  the  sense  of  shame. 
Ckorus  [omnes.)  To  every  thing  we  bid  defiance — 

Renew,  renew,  the  grand  alliance  ! 

Dip  our  hands  in  Johnny's  pockets, 

Cannon  shot,  and  Congreve's  rockets — 

Let  us  drink  and  sing'  and  dance — 

Louis  shall  be  king  of  France, 

By  impudence,  by  impudence,  we  swear, 

The  modern  statesman's  only  prayer. 
They  alt  dance  a   cotillon.     They  separate  afterwards,  and 
walk  out,  on.e  by  one,  wiping  their  eyes. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 
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THEATRICAL    REVIEW. 
DRURY-LANE. 

If  in  the  course  of  last  month,  the  managers  of  Covent-Gar- 
den  theatre  have  brought  forward  upon  their  boards  a  species 
of  dramatic  exhibition,  which  legitimately  ought  only  to  be  to- 
lerated at  the  Wells,    the  Circus,   or  Astley's,  the  directors  of 
Drury-lane  have  not  been  backward  in  following  their  noble 
example.     Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,    March  29th,    a  new 
grand  operatic   drama,    (as  it  was  styled  in  the  bills,)  in  three 
acts,   entitled  the  Unknown  Guest,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  this  theatre.     It  is  altogether  of  a  character  and  descrip- 
tion  which  alike  set  criticism  at  defiance,   and  renders   analy- 
is   impracticable.     To  trace   its  plot  would   be   difficult  :  for 
ie   piece   from    first   to   last   is  absolutely  incomprehensible. 
?t  the  reader  picture  to   himself  an   old  castle,   bordering  on 
%  Carpathian  mountains  in  Hungary,  and  then  associate  with 
%\  wonted  incidents  of  modern  opera  and  melo-drama,  a  series 
oittacks,  escapes,  imprisonment  of  some  hapless  lover,  mar* 
Vkms  rencontres,  and  all  the  various  et  cetera  of  this  specif! 
oiomposition,  and  he  will  form  no  very  inaccurate  estimate  of 
^Unknown  Quest. 

'discussing  the  E&erits  of  the  »«w  opera,  it  would  be  wn* 
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just  to  pass  over  the  claims  of  the  machinists,  scene-painters, 
&c.  who  have  severally  exerted  themselves  very  successfully 
in  getting  up  this  motley  production.  The  dialogue  has  very- 
little  to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  the  author's  intention,  we 
understand,  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  and  in  this,  we  think, 
he  acts  judiciously,  for  it  is  ijl  calculated  to  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  dramatic  writer.  The  dramatis  personal  were  well 
cast,  and  embrace  nearly  the  whole  vocal  strength  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Dickons,  as  Celestina,  sings  some  pretty  airs,  to  which 
her  voice  lends  an  irresistible  charm  and  sweetness ;  but  her 
dress  appeared  to  us  by  no  means  to  accord  with  her  name — it 
gives  her  an  appearance  of  rotundity  more  closely  approximat- 
ing to  the  characteristics  of  the  Cheshire  family,  than  to  our 
idea  of  a  celestial  being.  Mrs.  Bland  has  likewise  some  pleas- 
ing songs,  and  both  Miss  Kelly  and  Miss  Poole  were  heard 
with  delight.  As  a  singer,  Mr.  Braham  needs  only  to  be 
named.  Mr.  Phillipps  has  a  martial  song,  which  he  gives 
with  great  spirit,  and  was  rapturously  applauded ;  Master 
Barnett's  ballad  of  the  Wood-man's  Cot,  is  a  neat  and 
simple  composition,  to  which  that  young  vocal  performer  does 
complete  justice.  His  voice  is  powerful,  sonorous,  and  capable 
of  much  inflexion.  Mr.  Pyne  likewise  exerted  his  Tocal  abilities 
to  considerable  advantage. 

Poor  Munden  has  to  atchieve  the  task  of  Sisyphus;  for  with 
all  his  acknowledged  and  justly  admired  talents,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  thing  of  su  :i  a  vile,  ridiculous  part,  as  that 
of  Nicodemus.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  performers,  engaged 
in  the  representation  of  the  Unknown  Guest,  have  an  up-hill 
task  to  execute.  To  sum  up,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
opera  will  only  be  made  use  of  to  answer  an  ephemeral  purpose, 
and  with  the  expiration  of  the  present  season  will  be  consigned 
to  the  shelves  of  peaceful  oblivion  and  repose. 

On   Wednesday,  April  12.      Shakspeare's  historical  play  of 
King  Henri/  the  fourth,  Part  I.  was  performed  at  this  theatre, 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Bartley    sustained  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  being  his  first  appearance  on  the  Drury-lane  boards. 
His  manner  of  pourtraying  the  facetious,  fat,  unwieldy  knight, 
was  far  superior  to  our  most  sanguine  expectation.     Without 
running  into  the  outre,  and  converting  this  trujy  original  part 
into  a  downright  caricature,  he  infused  into  his  acting  a  strong 
portion  of  genuine  humour,  and  ably  counterfeited  the  infirmi- 
ties to  which  such  extraordinary  obesity  of  form  must  necessa- 
rily give  rise.     Mr.  Bartley  has  since  repeated  the  part  twice, 
and  every  time  with  increasing  reputation  and  success.     He  ha 
likewise  acquired  much  applause  by  his  performance  ofMichae 
in  the  Adopted  Child, 

Mr,  Penley  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  representatk 
of  Hotspur.  His  performance  was  much  too  artificial ;  e 
seems  to  mistake  vehemence  for  energy — and  by  his  violft 
bustle  put  us  in  mind  of  the  perpetual  motion.  The  part  *s 
since  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Rae,  who  sustained  it  very  alK» 
being  his  first  appearance  in  that  character,  on  Friday,  iV*l 
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21.  Mr.  Penley,  on  this  occasion,  represented  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  labours  at  present  under  many  defects,  which  ex- 
perience and  his  own  good  sense  will  teach  him  to  rectify  and 
amend.     Mr.  Penley  is  evidently  capable  of  improvement. 

On  Saturday,  April  22,  a  species  of  dramatic  phenomenon, 
judging  from  rarity  of  late  of  similar  productions,  was  exhibited 
on  the  boards  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  the  performance  of  a 
new  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  entitled  Inat  founded  on  certain 
events  connected  with  the  remoter  period  of  English  history. 
We  are  unfeignedly  sorry  to  have  to  state,  that  it  failed  in  the 
representation,  and  has  accordingly  been  withdrawn  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, what  we  the  more  regret,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  wide-swelling  influx  of  trash  and  silly  sing-song  medleys 
which  threaten  to  banish  all  legitimate  drama  from  the  stage, 
and  to  which  it  is  high  time,  if  ever,  to  oppose  a  formidable 
and  effectual  barrier  ;  but  likewise  as  the  tragedy,  in  question, 
regarded  as  a  literary  composition,  possesses  considerable  merit. 
The  versification  is  chaste,  harmonious,  and  dignified — alike 
remote  from  frigidity  and  bombast,  as  it  is  from  insipidity  and 
commons-place.  When  occasion  requires,  the  language  assumes 
a  lofty  tone,  and  many  passages  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  poetic 
inspiration. 

Ina  is  the  production  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  a  lady  advantageously 
known  in  the  literary  world,  and  said  to  be  a  relation  to  Mr. 
Sheridan.  The  fair  authoress  has  taken  a  very  proper  step  in 
printing  her  drama  exactly  as  it  was  originally  written  and 
performed,  without  any  preface,  apology,  or  appeal,  leaving  her 
work  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  Every  reader  can  now 
form  his  own  opinion  on  its  pretensions. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

The  performances  have  been  somewhat  various  during  the 
last  month,  by  the  production  of  two  new  pieces,  and  by  the 
renewal  of  Mr.  Kemble's  engagement.  The  latter  has  played 
Coriolanus,  Penruddock,  Rolla,  and  Macbeth,  and  the  Stranger 
to  Miss  O'NeilPs  Mrs.  Haller  ;  but  his  various  excellencies  i*  *U 
those  characters  are  too  fresh  and  popular,  and  too  well 
decided  by  the  voice  of  criticism,  to  require  examination 
now.  We  only  wish  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  with 
Miss  O'Neill  were  more  frequently  afforded  ;  for,  with  all 
our  respect  for  the  chaste  and  correct  acting  of  Mr,  Young, 
there  is  no  character  which  he  can  play  that  we  would  not 
prefer  to  behold  in  the  hands  of  the  great  original  he  so 
closely  copies. 

On  Friday,  March  31,  a  new  farce  called  Love  in  Limbo, 
Was  performed,  after  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes,  in  which  Mr. 
Duruset  sustained  the  character  of  Artaxerxes  and  sung  the 
charming  air  "  In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears,"  with  great  sweet- 
ness and  effect.  With  regard  to  the  farce  it  wanted  every  thing 
but  incident.  Of  the  latter  it  had  too  much,  while  the  dialogue 
languished  beneath  the  torpid  i  ifluence  of  intolerable  insipi- 
dity.    The  plot  of  the  piece  consists  in  a  variety  of  shifts  and 
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(expedients,  by  which  a  lover  and  his  mistress  endeavour  to 
evade  the  designs  of  an  amorous  old  uncle  upon  the  lattef; 
Some  of  these  are  ingenious  and  probable;  while  others  are 
monstrously  absurd  ;  sucb9forexample,  as  the  clumsy  contrivance 
of  Jones,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Bobo,  (Matthews)  while  he  is 
pretending  to  draw  his  portrait.  Among  the  happiest  efforts 
of  wit  which  the  piece  contained  is  the  following.-— 

Bobo.  (to  his  daughter)  "  What  are  you  doing,  Miss  Bobo  ? 
Making  love,  Miss  Bobo? — Fie,  fie ;  go  and  make  me— some  pan- 
cakes, Miss  Bobo." 

Such  delicate  and  keen  raillery  had  an  irresistible  effect  up- 
on the  house,  which  manifested  itself  through  the  rest  of  the 
performance.  Matthews  played  Bobo,  a  one- eyed  serjeant,  who 
has  the  care  of  a  state-prison,  and  the  facetious  humour  of  his 
character  consists  in  the  perpetual  repetition  of  "  1  have  an  eye 
upon  you.  Ihave  an  eye  to  it"  and  so  on.  He  and  all  the  per- 
formers exerted  their  utmost  powers  for  the  author  ;  but  the 
author  had  exerted  none  for  himself,  and  at  the  dropping  of  the 
curtain  the  non-contents  were  more  numerous  than  the  contents. 
Miss  Foote  appeared  in  male  attire,  and  looked  too  modest  for 
her  dress.     The  piece  has  since  silently  dropped  into  oblivion. 

On  Saturday,  April  8th,  a  new  comic  opera,  called  Th e  No* 
hie  Outlaw,  was  produced,  being  an  avowed  alteration  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim.  This  comedy  was  altered 
in  1700,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  at  the  desire  of  Dryden,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  acted,  with  a  prologue,  epilogue,  dialogue* 
and  mask,  added  to  it  by  that  great  genius.  It  was  also  per- 
formed at  Drury-Jane,  under  Garriek's  management :  but 
though  a  fine  comedy,  in  language,  character,  and  incident,  it 
was  not  very  successful  on  either  of  those  revivals.  -We  are 
afraid  the  present  age,  as  well  the  past,  has  lost  its  relish  for 
the  manly  and  farciful  delineations, of  our  elder  poets.  The 
vapid  nonsense  of  Morton  or  Dibdin  with  their  manual 
jokes  of  breaking  tables,  and  knocking  down  chairs,  would 
have  a  better  success,  than  the  twin  bards,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  were  they  now  alive,  and  wrote,  not  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  the  age,  but  from  the  dictates  of  their  own  genius.  With 
regard  to  the  JNoble  Outlaw,  we  can  say  nothing  in  its  praise. 
It  is,  indeed,  so  completely  an  alteration,  that  we  would  defy 
the  most  sagacious  critic  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  original 
except  in  the  leading  features  of  the  plot-  Transforming  such 
a  play  into  an  opera,  is  as  bad  as  the  profanation  which  Garrick 
committed  when  he  brought  forward  the  Tempest  as  an  opera, 
and  Prospero  was  performed  by  Mr.  Beard.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  ingenious  transformations  of  Macbeth,  and  other  tragedies, 
at  the  $urtey  theatre,  when  under  the  management  of  Mr.  El- 
liston.  The  music  by  Bishop  is  pretty  ;  but  music  alone  will 
Hot  suffice.  There  was  a  general  heaviness  and  languor  through- 
out the  whole  performance,  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  if,- 
that  we  believe  they  have  weighed  it  into  its  grave,  for  we  hear 
to  more  of  it. 
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Mrs.  WILMO T's  NEW  PLAY,  INA. 


The  critic  who  has  been  accustomed  to  weep  over  the 
sorrows  of  Belvidera,  or  to  sympathize  in  the  misfortune* 
and  miseries  of  Lear,  will  feel  peculiar  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  and  willingly  admit  that  Ina  is  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  possible  tragedies.  The  painful  images  of 
terror,  pity,  and  anxiety,  by  which  the  ancient  masters 
impressed  the  feelings,  and  awoke  the  passions  of  their 
auditors,  are  forbidden  to  approach  the  more  polished 
scene  of  Mrs.  Wil mot's  dramatic  exhibition.  Her  cha- 
racters tread  the  stage,  from  the  first  act  to  the  last,  with 
a  graceful  insipidity  that  neither  moistens  a  single  eye, 
nor  bedews  a  singie  handkerchief.  Instead  of  the  pain- 
ful sensations  of  grief,  detestation,  or  astonishment,  we 
feel  in  the  calm  and  unobtrusive  progress  of  the  repre- 
sentation the  most  cool  and  comfortable  emotions.  So 
singular  is  the  skill  of  the  fair  authoress,  and  so  profound 
her  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  that  in  the  tragedy 
of  Ina,  murder  is  contemplated  with  indifference,  sui- 
cide is  greeted  by  a  smile,  and  the  tortures  of  distracted 
love,  are  observed  with  more  indifference  than  the  fall  of 
a  china  cup,  or  the  death  of  a  lap-dog,  and  after  the 
curtain  falls  we  resign  ourselves  to  that  enviable  state  of 
lethargic  repose,  in  which  we  feel  nothing,  and  remem- 
ber little. 

By  what  undiscovered  and  unexampled  charm  this  fair 
enchantress  has  been  thus  enabled  to  rob,  murder  of  its 
terrors,  and  steel  the  heart  against  the  sympathies  of 
friendship,  and  the  vows  of  love  ;  to  render  suicide  the 
object  of  derision  ;  and  the  fate  of  kings,  and  priests,  and 
empires,  perfectly  insignificant  to  the  meanest  spectator 
in  the  gallery,  is  an  object  of  enquiry  more  interesting, 
we  hope,  than  the  progress  or  developement  of  her  plot, 
and  more  instructive  than  the  "  life  and  saiety"  couplets 
of  Mr.  Lamb. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  a  tragedy,  possessing  all  the  properties  of 
Ina,  that  the  hero  should  be  as  insignificent,  simple,  and 
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insiped  as  it  is  possible  to  make  him.  Mr*.  Wilmot  has 
carefully  attended  to  this  great  principle  in  the  formation 
of  Egbert.  She  has  not  condescended  to  award  him  the 
trivial  indication  of  individual  character,  unless  imbecil- 
lity  be  intended  to  distinguish  the  individual  personated 
by  Mr.  Kean,  and  the  continual  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  friend  Alwyn,  be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
most  unimportant  purposes.  Cenulph,  his  father,  tells 
him — 

"  Thou— 

Wilt  revel  in  light  joys  I  blush  to  think  on." 
and  Egbert  exclaims,  much  affected,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  stage  direction,  "  Oh,  Alwyn  !  Alwyn  '."—The  king 
proceeds  to  inform  him  that  by  postponing  the  nuptials 
of  his  betrothed  bride,  Edelfleda,  he  shall  cut  short  his 
father's  days,  and  thus  be  guilty  of  parricide ;  Egbert, 
with  the  true  simplicity  of  character  in  the  representa- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Kean  must  have  felt  so  much  exulta- 
tion/is at  this  extremely  terrified,  and  exclaims  "  Most 
horrible  !"  We  hear,  indeed,  that  he  discomfits  the  ene- 
mies of  his  father,  and  that  subdued  by  his  prowess, 
Ethelbed  is  brought  in  chains  to  the  capital  of  Wessex* 
but  upon  the  scene  Prince  Egbert  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
meaning characters  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
witness. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  subordinate  personages 
should  display  a  greater  share  of  intellect,  or  a  more  de- 
cisive and  interesting  character  than  their  principles. 
Cenulph,  the  parent  of  Egbert,  is  as  fit  a  father  for  such 
son  as  the  wit  of  woman  could  have  invented. 

The  wisdom  of  Cenulph's  resolution  to  resign  his 
throne  because  it  might  be  wrested  from  him,  is  perfectly 
original,  and  is  probably  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  construction  of  the  fable  is  still  more  exquisitely 
uninteresting  than  the  delineation  of  the  characters.  The 
Princess  Edelfleda  is  betrothed  to  Egbert,  son  of  the  king 
of  Wessex,  and  this  marriage  is  intended  to  form  the 
bond  of  union  between  two  hostile  nations.  But  the  af- 
fections of  the  prince  are  evidently  alienated  from  the 
destined  bride.  The  king  and  the  princess  are  equally 
indignant  at  Egbert's  coolness  ;  and  their  views  are  as- 
sisted by  the  machinations  of  Bald  red,  an  envious  and 
malignant  priest,  who  conceals  beneath  the  saintly  garb 
ther  most  atrocious  qualities.     A  firm  admirer   of  Ina, 
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he  entertains  the  mo9t  rancorous  enmity  to  Egbert,  whose 
successful  rivalry  he  hates  and  envies. 

It  now  appears  that  Egbert  and  Ina  are  married,  and 
the  unwelcome  information  14  communicated  to  the  king, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  war  with  Edel- 
fleda's  father,  the  king-  of  Merciu,  i-aeavours  to  persuade 
his  son  to  abandon  Ina,  and  esp'ouse  the  princess.  The 
ardent  spirit  of  Egbert  is  affected  by  his  entreaties  ; 
he  promises  obedience,  and  assumes  for  a  moment  the 
language  of  affection  to  Edelfleda  ;  but  stung  with  in- 
dignation at  his  own  dissembling  he  throws  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Edelfleda,  declaring  himself  already  a  hus- 
band and  a  father.  Edelfleda  faints,  and  the  king  con- 
signs the  hapless  Egbert  to  the  custody  of  his  guards. 
Intelligence  now  arrives  that  the  king  of  Mercia  has 
armed  his  troops,  and  is  advancing  to  revenge  the  inju- 
ries of  his  daughter.  The  soldiers  of  Cenulph  are  clamo- 
rous for  the  appointment  of  Egbert  as  their  leader,  and 
his  father  is  thus  compelled  to  release  him  from  his 
chains,  and  entrust  the  forces  to  his  direction. 

The  intervening  scene  is  occupied  by  a  conversation 
between  Edelfleda,  and  her  confidante  Bertha,  in  which 
the  former  darkly  insinuates  that  the  murder  of  Ina,  is 
her  only  security  for  recovering  the  affections  of  Egbert. 
The  enraged  princess  visits  the  bower  of  Ina,  tortures  her 
sensibility  by  falsely  informing  her  that  he  is  chained  to 
the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  and  solicits  her  to  renounce  the 
title  of  Prince  Egbert's  wife.  Ina  indignantly  retires. 
Egbert  arrives,  and  a  conversation  ensues  between  him 
and  Edelfleda,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  presence  of 
Ina.  The  princess  is  agitated  by  rage  and  jealousy  at 
their  fondness,  and  retires. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  act  messengers  ar- 
rive with  tidings  of  the  success  of  Egbert,  but  the  aged 
Cenulph  feels  only  jealousy  and  apprehension  at  the 
triumph  of  his  son.  His  suspicions  are  augmented  by 
the  insinuations  of  the  malignant  Baldred,  who  advises 
that  Ina  should  be  put  to  deatn,  unless  she  consented  for- 
mally to  renounce  her  nuptial  rights.  In  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  council  Ina  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
proposed  renunciation,  and  receives  orders  to  prepare 
for  death.  She  prevails  on  the  captain  of  the  gaurd  to 
introduce  her  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  endeavour  to 
make  a   forcible  appeal  to  his  feelings  in  favour  of  her 
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child.  In  the  mean  time  Baldred  determined  to  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  the  prince,  plants  some  peasants 
in  a  thicket  though  which  Egbert  and  Alwyn  must  pass 
on  their  return  to  the  palace.  This  plot  fails,  the  pea- 
sants drop  their  swords  at  the  remonstrance  of  the 
French  :  Baldred  aims  his  dagger  at  Egbert's  bosom  \ 
Alwyn  wards  off  the  blow  and  kills  the  assassin.  At 
this  moment  the  king  is  seized  with  "compunctious 
visitings,"  and  in  an  interview  with  Ina  pardons  the  offend- 
ing supplicant.  Egbert  returns  to  the  bower  of  Ina. 
All  is  silent.  A  dagger,  his  portrait,  and  her  jewels  are 
left  upon  a  pedestal,  and  he  concludes  her  to  be  dead  : 
he  raises  his  arm  against  himself,  in  frantic  violence, 
but  Ina  enters  and  arrests  the  blow.  Their  happiness  is 
augmented  by  the  death  of  Edelfleda,  who  enters  at  the 
reconciliation  of  Ina  to  the  aged  Cenulph  ;  exasperated 
by  her  restoration  to  favour,  attempts  to  stab  her,  and 
disappointed  in  her  intention,  destroys  herself. 

The  incidental  eccentricities  of  this  singular  production 
are  innumerable.  The  ferocious,  vindictive,  and  mas- 
culine Edelfleda,  addresses  the  victims  of  her  relentless 
persecution  in  the  following  gentle  and  conciliating  lan- 
guage : 

"  I  pray — you — both, 
Think — kindly— sometimes — kindly— speak — of  me." 

The  third  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  excited  the  just  and 
general  indignation  of  the  auditors.  Cenulph  contem- 
plates in  soliloquy,  the  murder  of  Ina,  and  immediately 
falls  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  mercy,  not  to  confess 
his  iniquities,  or  to  implore  the  compassion  of  his  Creator, 
but  in  all  the  confidence  of  self-approbation.  The  sex 
of  Mrs.  Wilmot  alone  precludes  the  animadversion,  in 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  indulged  on  so  gross  a 
violation  'of  decency  and  morality  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
publication  of  a  scene  so  highly  reprobated  by  the 
audience. 

The  general  impression  upon  the  reader  of  Ina,  is  far 
from  favorable.  Its  authoress  is  evidently  a  lady  of  cul- 
tivated habits  but  feeble  intellect.  Her  most  fortunate 
passages  are  the  result  of  careful  and  skilful  imitation  ; 
the  powers  of  creation  and  invention  are  beyond  her 
reach  ;  and  she  can  only  share  with  the  most  common 
ornament  of  her  drawing-room,  the  property  of  reflec- 
tion. 


(     409     ) 

On  the  INJURIOUS  EFFECT  of  CERTAIN  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY  PRIVILEGES. 


Sir, 
The  abuses  of  the  best  things  often  produce  the  worst 
consequences.     The  abuses   of  religion   and  liberty  are 
proofs  of  this  ;  and  to  descend  into  the  walk  of  familiar 
and  domestic  virtues,  we  always  find  that  liberality,  can* 
dour,  forbearance,  and  affection,  carried   to  an  indiscri- 
minate excess,  create  greater    evils   than    result    from 
their  opposites.     A  man  may  indulge  liberality  to  others 
till  he  ruins  his  own  family  ;  his  candour  may  render  him 
so  unsuspicious  that  he  becomes  the  prey  of  knaves;  his 
forbearance  may  be  so  great  that  the  ends  of  public  justice 
and  social  happiness  are  alike  defeated  ;  and  his  affection 
may  be  so  injudicious  that  the  objects  of  it  thrive  per- 
haps only  in  the  abundance  of  perverse  and  evil  qualities. 
But  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  maxim  with  which  I 
set  out,  in  reference  to  the  more  important  and  compre- 
hensive  transactions  of  the  state,  I   think  I  can  easily 
shew  that  one  of  the  most  invaluable  privileges  which 
this  nation,  or  any  nation,  ever  possessed,  has  often  been 
the  instrument  of  real  and  lasting  mischief  to  us.  I  allude 
to  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  parliament,  and  the  col- 
lateral right  (for  such  I  will  venture  to  call  it  now)  of  pub- 
lishing those  discussions. 

I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  see  either 
of  those  privileges  abridged,  and  if  no  alternative  existed 
but  to  endure  the  occasional  evils  resulting  from  them, 
or  to  impose  conditional  fetters,  I  should  without  hesita- 
tion take  the  former.  Freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  is 
the  best  security  for  the  people's  rights;  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  that  freedom  of  speech  is  employed,  is  a  firm  and 
steady  check  upon  its  compromise.  A  member  who  is 
returned  upon  the  popular  interest  knows  he  cannot  keep 
his  seat  but  so  long  as  he  conciliates  that  interest;  to 
conciliate  that  interest,  is  to  defend  the  rights  connected 
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with  it ;  but  how  easily  might  he  be  tempted  to  swerve 
from  his  duty,  how  potent  might  a  bribe  be,  how  irre- 
sistible a  place,  or  how  convincing  a  promise,  if  he  could 
rely  that  the  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  or  the  proofs 
of  his  apostacy,  would  not  be  blazoned  forth  to  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is,  however,  a  discretionary  exercise  of  these 
privileges  which  I  think  would  conduce  more  effectually 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  parliament  and  people  than  their 
present  unlimited  exercise.  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  to 
those  who  overstep  this  discretionary  exercise  any  im- 
propriety of  motive,  because  I  am  reluctant  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  found,  within  the  walls  of  parliament, 
any  man  so  basely  constituted,  as  deliberately  to  abuse 
the  high  functions  he  there  enjoys,  in  order  to  prejudice 
the  dearest  interests  of  his  country,  and  to  degrade  its 
dignity  ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  those  individuals  to  whom  I 
allude,  will  temperately  and  dispassionately  weigh  the 
question  in  their  minds,  they  cannot  but  feel  the  force  of 
my  objections. 

To  be  more  explicit,  Sir,  one  branch  of  the  evil  of 
which  I  complain,  consists  in  the  practice  of  prematurely 
moving  for  papers  and  documents  connected  either  with 
transactions  still  pending,  or  which,  though  partially  con- 
cluded, have  an  intimate  reference  to  others  which  are  m^ 
progress.  Observe,  (fori  wish  to  guard  myself  from  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  I  would  abridge  the  undoubted 
right  of  parliament  to  call  for  information  upon  all  pub- 
lic events,)  I  condemn  the  proceeding  only  as  it  respects 
the  question  of  time.  What  might  be  perfectly  proper 
to  demand  six  months  hence,  and  perfectly  safe  to  grant, 
may  be  just  the  reverse  to-day.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
I  doubt  the  expediency  of  ever  disclosing  certain  features 
of  a  negociation  where  the  success  of  it  can  depend  only 
upon  its  seeresy;  but  at  all  events  I  am  quite  sure  that 
in  numberless  instances  papers  have  been  moved  for,  and 
from  the  clamour  excited,  extorted  as  it  were  from  tbe 
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government,  which  have  deeply  injured  the  political  con- 
nections of  this  country  with  foreign  states. 

I  remember  this  argument  was  once  employed  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  when  some  injudicious  motion  for  papers  was 
before  the  house  ;  and,  as  a  confirmation  of  its  accuracy 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  had  just  then  returned  from  a 
mission  to  Constantinople,  mentioned  a  fact,  that  in  some 
important  crisis  of  continental  affairs,  in  which  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  this  country  should  have  timely  no- 
tice ofcertain  premeditated  measures,the  Austrian  minister, 
who  alone  at  that  time  could  communicate  this  informa- 
tion, distinctly  declined  to  do  so  ;  and  stated  to  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot, as  a  reason,  that  from  the  practice  of  the  British 
parliament  in  calling  for  official  papers,  which  were  after- 
wards promulgated  throughout  Europe,  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  make  those  confidential  communications  to  our 
accredited  ministers  abroad,  which  were  made  to  those  of 
other  nations,  without  any  detriment  to  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion. I  have  also  heard  of  other  cases  in  which  this  custom 
has  operated  to  our  prejudice  in  our  foreign  relations;  and 
it  may,  indeed,  naturally  be  supposed  that  on  all  occasions 
where  present  secresy  is  necessary  to  the  successful  issue 
of  a  measure,  and  future  secresy  to  the  preservation  of  it, 
a  foreign  minister  would  reluctantly  communicate  any 
document  to  the  British  government,  unless  it  were  that 
the  end  itself  could  not  be  accomplished  without  our  con- 
currence. 

The  evil  would  be  comparatively  small,  if  the  know- 
ledge of  such  documents  were  confined  merely  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature;  but,  from  the  unbounded 
liberty  of  the  press  which  this  country  happily  enjoys, 
they  are  sure  to  be  made  public,  and  transferred  from  the 
English  journals  to  those  of  every  country  in  Europe ; 
and  what,  in  the  first  instance,  was  intended  only  as  a 
constitutional  communication  from  the  crown  to  the 
parliament,  becomes  the  hacknied  topic  of  investigation 
in  coffee-houses,  tap-rooms,  and  common-council  meet- 
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ings.    To  remedy  this  inconvenience  only  one  of  two 
things  seems  practicable  :    either    to    restrain  the  privi- 
vileges  of  parliament,  or  the  freedom  of  the  press;  either 
to  recognize  in  ministers  a  just  power  of    refusing  to 
communicate  such  documents;  or,  being  communicated, 
to  prohibit  their  publication  in  the  daily  papers.     Both 
these  alternatives,   however,  appear  to  be  equally  dange- 
rous, for  both  might  be  made  the  precedent  for  alarming 
encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.     It  appears,  therefore,  that 
tire  only  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  trust  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  seek  premature  information,  and  to 
the  firmness  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  or  with- 
hold it  according  to  their  conviction    of  what  may   be 
most  expedient :  but,  the  easiest  process  would  be  if  Mr. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord  Grenville,   Lord  Grey, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  could  moderate,  a  little, 
their  appetite  for  novelty,  and    only  reflect  that  while 
they  are  gratifying  a  vague  and  aimless  curiosity,   they 
are  instrumental  perhaps   in    inflicting  deep  and  dange- 
rous wounds  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  country.  News- 
paper proprietors   would  also    evince   more  judgment, 
patriotism,  and  good    sense,   than   they  are  commonly 
supposed  to  possess,  if  they  were  sometimes  to  sacrifice 
temporary  popularity,  a  transient  augmentation  of  profit, 
or  a  shallow  reputation  for  authentic  intelligence,  to  an 
honorable  feeling  of  what  would  best  promote  the  national 
good.     We  should  then  see  none  of  those  letters,  mani- 
festoes, declarations,  notes,   &c.  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  promulgated  only  from  the   weakest  or    the  worst 
motives. 

Another  practice,  equally  injurious  to  our  interests, 
originates  in  parliament.  I  allude  to  those  frequent  mo- 
tions for  papers  connected  with  our  financial,  military, 
or  naval  condition.  I  have  been  told  that  Buonaparte 
used  to  derive  more  useful  information  with  regard  to 
•  this  country,  from  what  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  than  from  all  the  spies  he  employed,  and  all  the 
domestic  traitors  he  rewarded.  He  knew  exactly  our 
strength  and  our  weakness  ;  what  we  were  capable  of 
doing,  and  what  we  intended  to  do.  To  this  injudicious 
practice  also  I  am  confident  we  may  ascribe  the  failure 
of  many  of  our  expeditions,  their  destination  and  force 
being,  so  exactly  known  before  they  ever  quitted  our 
ports  that  a  suitable  reception  was  generally  prepared 
for  them.  Certainly,  so  far  as  unity  of  design,  and 
promptitude  of  action  are  requisite,  it  is  not  likely  they 
can  often  be  attained  under  a  system  which  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  destroy  the  one  and  impede 
the  other.  Yet,  every  one  must  admit  that  the  success 
of  a  military  enterprize  as  often  depends  upon  the  secresy 
and  rapidity  of  its  execution  as  upon  the  magnitude  or 
efficiency  of  its  means ;  and  that  where  every  part  is 
liable  to  piece-meal  scrutiny  before  it  can  be/ put  in 
motion,  or  if  not  so  minutely  analyzed,  at  least  warped 
from  its  just  and  steady  course  by  inquiries,  hints,  and 
dissuasions,  the  probability  of  ultimate  success  becomes 
very  slender  indeed.  Surely,  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  British  constitution,  (and  none  can  venerate  its 
beautiful  and  harmonious  proportions  more  than  I  do) 
must  wish  that  it  should  be  as  free  from  blemish  as  hu- 
man wisdom  can  make  it ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
evils  I  have  pointed  out  are  great  and  practical  ones.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  them  :  that  must 
be  the  work  of  deliberate  and  collective  wisdom ;  but  \ 
shall  never  cease  to  wish  for  their  removal, 

Civis. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 

Sir, 

In  different  publications  besides  the  53d   number  of 

the  Scourge,   I  have  been  called    upon  to  give  up  the 

name  of  the  person  who  accompanied  General  Lee  to  the 

christening  of  Charles  Davers  at  Rushbrooke  church ;  and 
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as  no  restraint  bad  ever  been  put  upon  me  from  making 
what  use  I  pleased  of  the  communications  which  were 
written  down  for  me,  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Treice  was  the  name  of  the  lady  who  accompanied 
General  Lee  on  the  20th  of  April,  1770,  to  the  christen- 
ing of  Charles  Davers  at  Rushbrooke  church.  As  her 
life  appeared  to  be  very  precarious  at  the  time  I  first  saw 
her  in  this  place,  I  requested  her  to  commit  the  leading 
facts  to  paper,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  verify  by 
her  own  hand-writing  what  she  had  communicated  to  me. 
At  the  time  of  my  entering  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  present  Mr.  Woodfall,  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  a 
return  of  indisposition  had  brought  her  again  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  enabled  me  to  converse  more  about  the  ha- 
bits of  Lee  during  his  frequent  residence  at  Rushbrooke 
with  Sir  Charles  Davers.  It  was  this  lady  who  also  fur- 
nished me  with  the  caricature  drawing  which  she  consi- 
dered, though  a  caricature,  yet  as  the  strongest  like- 
ness which  she  had  ever  seen  of  Lee.  After  I  had  sent 
her  a  copy  of  my  publication  on  the  subject  of  Junius, 
with  a  proof  engraving  from  the  drawing,  she  acknow- 
ledged the  reception  of  them  in  the  following  words  : 

¥  Secklermore,  April,  181?, 
"  Dear  Sir, 
t(  I  received  your  parcel,   and,  as  you  requested,   forwarded 
"  the  pamphlets— one  to  ray  son,  and  one  to  Sir  Charles  Ban- 
"  bury. 

"  Indeed  you  have  been  very  correct  respecting  the  conver- 
6i  sation  that  passed  between  us  at  Yarmouth,  and  also  the 
?'  account  and  dates  I  gave  you  in  writing.  'Tis  all  true,  1  assure 
"  you.  I  recollect  all  those  years  that  I  told  you  of  as  if  it 
"  were  only  yesterday,  I  think  I  see  Lee  before  me  pursuing 
"  bis  strange  odd  ways  that  he  did  at  Rushbrooke.  I  thank 
"  you  for  his  beautiful  picture.  Nothing  can  be  more  like 
<e  than  it  was  to  Lee  himself.  He  is  so  fresh  in  my  mind  that 
*<  now  I  fancy  he  and  I  are  quarrelling  about  his  dog,  which 
il  we  did  every  day  regularly , 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "  Frances  Treice.'* 
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Above  twelve  months  after  writing  the  above  letter  to 
me  Mrs.  Treiee  died  at  her  residence  at  Secklermore* 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

With  respect  to  the  copy  of  the  christening,  a  copy  can 
be  obtained  by  any  person  from  the  parish  register  by 
applying  to  the  curate  of  the  parish  of  Rushbrooke.  My 
copy  is  at  present  mislaid  ;  but  it  perhaps  may  be  pro- 
ducible for  a  future  number  of  your  work. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Girdlestone. 

Yarmouth,  May  8,  1815. 
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Think,  hapless  artist !  tho'  thy  skill  can  raise 

The  bursting  peal  of  universal  praise, 

Though,  at  thy  beck,  applause  delighted  stands, 

And  lifts,  Briareus  like,  his  hundred  hands,   • 

Yet,  fame  awards  thee  but  a  partial  breath, 

Not  all  thy  talents  brave  the  stroke  of  death  ! 

Poets,  to  ages  yet  unborn  appeal, 

And  latest  times  the  eternal  nature  feel. 

Though  blended  here  the  praise  of  bard  and  play'r, 

While  more  than  half  becomes  the  actor's  share. 

Relentless  death  untwists  the  mingled  fame, 

And  sinks  the  play'r  in  the  poet's  name. 

The  pliant  muscles  of  the  various  face, 

The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength  and  grace, 

The  tuneful  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  the  mind, 

Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  jingle  trace  behind. 

Lloyd, 
Young. 
In  selecting  this  performer  to  commence  our  series  of 
theatrical  portraits,  we  have  been  influenced  by  the  de- 
sire to  exhibit  the  triumph  of  elaborate  study  rather  than 
the  excellence  of  nature.  Mr.  Young  is  the  pupil  of  ar- 
tificial energies.    He  has  formed  himself  upon  a  |»ode^ 
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perfect  in  some  of  its  parts  ;  and  though  faultless  as  an 
imitator,  yet  most  faulty  m  imitating.  When  we  praise 
him  most,  it  is  when  we  are  most  struck  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  copy:  and  indirectly  therefore  we  praise  the 
original  in  praising  him.  Merit,  which  is  merely  deriva- 
tive, must  always  lose  something  of  fhat  dignity  and 
honour  which  belong  to  its  primitive  production  ;  and  so 
far  as  individual  glory  is  concerned,  it  is  always  better  to 
be  original  in  a  few  things,  than  skilfully  correct  in  imi- 
tating many. 

When  we  substract  from  Mr.  Young  what  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  his  predecessor  and  contemporary,  we  do 
not  leave  him  much  that  can  be  applauded.  There  is 
not  an  instance  upon  record  in  which  he  has  imparted  to 
a  character  those  attributes,  whose  force  and  propriety 
are  so  irresistible  that  succeeding  actors  must  adopt  them 
if  they  hope  to  please.  He  evidently  does  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  transfusing  into  a  part  any  of  those  magic 
touches  which  the  judgment  intuitively  recognises  be- 
cause consonant  to  the  dictates  of  nature  ;  or  of  sustain- 
ing its  general  prominence  by  a  profound  and  felicitous 
conception  of  the  poet.  He  impresses  no  new  forms  upon 
his  delineation  ;  he  never  elicits  unexpected  beauties,  nor 
elevates  into  importance  passages  which  neglect  or  igno-. 
ranee  had  hitherto  suffered  to  escape.  The  volume  of 
nature,  though  itlies  open  to  him,  as  to  every  man,  he 
looks  upon,  but  cannot  read  ;  hence,  when  he  would  ex- 
pound her  language,  his  commentary  always  betrays  his 
insufficiency.  He  never  emits  native  light;  but  reflects, 
what  he  has,  from  others.  Like  the  mocking  bird  of  the 
new  world,  he  has  no  note  of  his  own,  but  can  imitate, 
with  exquisite  fidelity,  the  song  he  hears. 

These  are  Mr.  Young's  general  characteristics  as  a  per- 
former; but  though  they  must  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
reputation  of  a  great  and  original  actor,  they  do  not  ob- 
struct the  fame  he  has  acquired  as  a  judicious,  impres- 
sive, ^id  pleasing  one.     He  often  delights,  and  never 
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offends  us.  He  possesses  a  chaste  and  regulated  pro- 
riety  of  manner,  which  if  it  does  not  excite  our  wonder, 
always  satisfies  our  expectation  ;  we  do  not  admire,  in- 
deed, but  we  cannot  hesitate  to  approve.  He  neither 
creeps  nor  soars,  but  perpetually  hovers  between  the 
middle  and  upper  regions  of  excellence.  The  most  dis- 
cerning eye  cannot  detect  faults  of  magnitude  ;  the  most 
indulgent  critic  cannot  expatiate  on  beauties.  The  mind 
is  sunk  in  a  state  of  pleasing  apathy,  from  which,  if  it  is. 
roused,  the  poet,  and  not  the  actor,  is  the  exciting  cause. 
We  often  find,  in  society,  negative,  unmarked  characters, 
which  resemble  Mr.  Young  on  the  stage ;  characters  that 
win  our  confidence  and  approbation  because  they  do  not 
provoke  stronger  passions,  and  having  nothing  in  them 
upon  which  censure  can  fix,  are  gratuitously  supposed 
to  be  blameless,  as  some  shallow  reasoners  naturally  con- 
clude the  "  reverse  of  wrong  is  right."  Great  excellen- 
cies are  attainable  only  by  those  who  risk  great  successes. 
To  dwell  in  "  decencies  for  ever,"  is  the  lot  of  those 
who  want  energies  sufficient  to  lift  them  to  greatness- 
Mr.  Young  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  ask  what  an 
actor  is,  if  he  be  not  one.  I  will  answer  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet : 

"Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 

€an  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns ; 

Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 

With  pity  and  with  terror  tear  my  heart. 

Applause  Mr.  Young  receives,  and  deserves  to  receive. 
He  is  justly  a  favourite,  for  he  studies  to  excel,  and  al- 
ways evinces  an  anxiety  to  illustrate  his  author.  In  cha- 
racters which  demand  no  nice  touches  of  the  art,  where 
not  only  the  outline  is  vigorously  marked  by  the  poet, 
but  the  whole  composition  delineated  in  such  strong  co- 
lours that  good  sense  and  a  cultivated  mind  are  alone 
requisite  to  transfer  them  from  the  volume  to  the  stage, 
Mr.  Young  will  always  delight  by  his  impressive  and 
manly  manner,     His  Pierre  for  instance,  a  rough*,  frank, 
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and  intrepid  soldier,  fearless  alike  in  battle  and  in  con- 
spiracies, prompt  to  engage  in  a  desperate  design,  and 
spurning  at  the  baseness  of  a  friend  who  betrayed  it,  is  a 
chaste  and  accurate  piece  of  acting,  so  far  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  qualities  is  concerned.  Nothing  can  b^ 
finer  than  his  reproof  of  Renault  after  the  lecherous  rep- 
tile had  attempted  the  honor  of  Belvidera,  and  his  ardent 
daring  of  the  resentment  of  the  conspirators  who  suspect 
the  integrity  of  his  friend  Jaffier.  We  behold  the  man 
who  at  once  despises  suspicion  in  others,  and  disdains  to 
feel  it  himself;  and  who,  by  the  dauntless  air  of  sincerity 
he  assumes,  both  awes  and  conciliates  those  whose  swords 
were  half-drawn  against  him.  His  Hotspur,  a  character 
somewhat  similar  in  its  most  prominent  features,  is  ano- 
ther performance  to  which  few  exceptions  can  be  made 
except  in  his  description  of  the  fop,  which,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  good  taste,  he  absolutely  burlesques,  and 
his  impatient  efforts  to  recal  the  name  of  Berkeley  Castle, 
A  nice  and  accurate  knowledge  of  nature  is  required  to 
pourtray  the  stammering  and  fretful  eagerness  of  a  man 
who  is  checked  in  the  full  career  of  an  important  com- 
munication by  forgetting  some  necessary  part  of  it ;  a 
man  too  whose  very  nature  is  essentially  irritable  and 
uncurbed.  The  rapid  incoherence,  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  one  idea  to  another,  and  the  vehement  appeal 
to  those  whom  he  thinks  may  anticipate  his  want,  are 
finely  expressed  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  as  finely 
embodied  by  Mr.  Kemble  :  but  Mr.  Young,  instead  of 
mingling  all  these  varied  qualities,  substitutes  for  them 
the  single  one  of  impetuous  gesticulation  and  hurried 
accents. 

Cassius,  in  Julius  Caesar,  is  another  character  which 
Mr.  Young  plays  with  great  effect.  The  calm  and  steady 
virtue  of  the  Roman  patriot,  his  pride  pf  nature,  which 
cannot  brook  a  tyrant's  sway,  and  his  stern  reproof  of 
Brutus,  who  less  warmly  feels  his  country's  wrongs,  are 
all  displayed  with  consummate  skill.     The  most  fastidi- 
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bus  judgment  can  find  nothing  which  it  would  wish  to 
alter.     Every  look,  tone,  and  gesture,  partakes  of  those 
properties  which  from  our  earliest  initiation  into  classi- 
cal literature  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  ideas  of  a  Roman.     The  inflexible  brow,    the  grave 
deportment,  the  majestic  air,  and  the  measured  declama- 
tion, he  skilfully  sustains,  because  they  are  all  artificial, 
and  can  be  acquired  only  by  diligent  study  before  a 
mirror.     But  the  deep  workings  of  nature,    the  secret 
recesses  of  the  mind,  the  hidden  involutions  of  passion, 
cannot    be    learned    by    subtle    theories  or    factitious 
helps  :  they  are  intuitive;  they  must  be  felt  before  they 
can  be  pourtrayed,  and  when  felt,   the  power  to  display 
them   is  co-existent,  though  capable  of  many  modifica- 
tions to  give  it  force  and  elegance.     Were   Garrick  now 
alive,  he  would  confess  that  the  happiest  touches  of  his 
art,  those  sublime  elforts  which  captivated   all  who  be- 
held them,  were  not  the  result  of  premeditation  ;  they 
were  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  his  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  by  surrendering  himself  wholly  to  their  im- 
pulse,  he  lost   his   own  identity  in    the   character   he 
assumed,  and  spoke,  and  looked,  and  moved,  as  nature 
dictated.     It  is   this  capacity  alone  which   can  form  a 
great  actor,  and  this  depends  not  upon  himself  but  upon 
a  thousand  physical  and  intellectual  causes  over- which 
he  has  no  controul. 

If  we  look  to  Mr.  Young's  performance  of  the  Stran- 
ger, we  shall  there  behold  a  strong  illustration  of  this 
doctrine.  The  Stranger,  with  all  its  unnatural  extrava- 
gance, is  a  character  of  pure  feeling  ;  of  feeling  sublimed 
to  a  state  of  morbid  irritability  by  concentrating  itself 
wholly  upon  one  topic.  Like  the  madness  of  Lear, 
which  in  all  its  wandering  still  reverts  to  its  cause,  and 
mingles  with  its  wildest  ravings  some  remembrance  of  a 
daughter's  ingratitude,  the  melancholy  of  the  Stranger, 
whether  fretful  or  placid,  whether  sarcastic  or  tender, 
turns  incessantly  to  the  infidelity  of  a  beloved  wife,  and 
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sees  in  all  the  occurrences  of  the  world,  something  that 
reminds  him  of  his  wrongs,  or  embitters  his  sufferings. 
His  heart,  lacerated  and  torn  from  its  hold  upon  society 
by  losing  all  that  made  society  dear  to  it,  is  filled  with 
but  one  emotion,  one  thought,  one  remembrance- — the 
perfidy  of  Adelaide:  and  every  feeling  which  casual 
events  may  excite,  is  tinged  more  or  less  with  that  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  The  happiness  of  others  is  irksome  to 
him,  not  because  he  repines  at  their  felicity,  but  because 
it  recals  the  destruction  of  his  own ;  and  he  is  so  wedded 
to  secluded  grief  that  he  suspects  the  most  ordinary 
courtesies  which  are  offered  to  him,  as  snares  laid  by 
officious  zeal  to  wean  him  from  his  purpose.  To  exhi- 
bit these  ambiguous  but  constant  workings  of  a  single 
passion,  requires  a  minute  knowledge  of  its  opera- 
tion under  dissimilar  circumstances,  and  a  profound 
apprehension  of  some  of  the  most  recondite  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  by  a  few  broad  and  uni- 
form tints  that  it  can  be  represented.  Mr.  Young, 
however,  forgets  this,  and  in  his  personation  of  the  Stran- 
ger, nothing  is  pourtrayed  beyond  >  a  general  gloom  and 
sullenness  of  character,  which  may  as  well  belong  to  a 
cold  and  insensible  heart,  as  to  one  teeming  with  benevo« 
lence,  but  stung  with  treachery  and  ingratitude. 

The  same  discriminating  features  will  be  found  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  Mr.  Young's  professional  exertions. 
In  Hamlet,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  declamation, 
and  nothing  less  gratifying  than  his  scenes  of  nature. 
Hence  he  is  frequently  very  admirable  as  an  artist;  but 
never  felicitous  as  an  expositor  of  the  heart. 


RELIGIOUS  ABUSES. 

Sir, 

I  have  perused    with   considerable   satisfaction  the 

strictures  contained  in  your  last  number  oa  the  subject 

of  Clerical    Education,  Ordination,  &c.    and  perfectly 

agree  with  your  intelligent  correspondent,  that  there 
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exist,  under  this  rubric,  a  variety  of  abuses  of  the  most 
heinous  and  alarming  nature,  which  call  loudly  for  ex- 
posure and  redress.  When  we  see  religion  daily  falling 
into  greater  disrepute;  when  the  regular  temples  of  the 
established  worship  are  deserted  for  fanatical  conventicles, 
where  the  most  preposterous  doctrines  are  inculcated, 
and  as  eagerly  snapped  up  and  swallowed;  when  illite- 
rate pretenders  tal>e  upon  themselves  to  become  ex- 
pounders of  the  most  abstruse  mysteries ;  when  their 
proselytes  muster  by  "  thousands  and  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands," the  thinking  mind  is  naturally  led  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  alarming  perversion,  and  to  endeavour 
to  trace  the  evil  to  its  veritable  and  legitimate  source. 

Foremost  on  the  list  of  causes,  to  which  may  justly  be 
attributed  the  wide-spreading  growth  of  methodism,  and 
an  almost  infinite  diversity  of  sects  in  this  country,  ought 
to  be  ranked,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  culpable  supine- 
ness, indifference,  and  negligence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ministers  of  the  established  church.  A  clergyman, 
who  goes  through  the  routine  of  his  ministry  with  apathy 
and  coldness;  whose  whole  manner,  voice,  looks,  and 
gesture,  proclaim  that  he  considers  and  discharges  the 
duties  of  the  sacerdotal  office  as  a  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful task,  as  a  mere  opus  operatum  imposed  of  necessity 
upon  him,  and  of  which  the  sooner  he  gets  quit  the  bet- 
ter— such  a  man  most  assuredly  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  much  impression  on  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  In 
the  pulpit,  not  less  than  on  the  stage  ;  in  sacred,  not  less 
than  in  poetical  and  dramatic  composition,  the  Horatian 
precept  will  be  found  to  hold  invariably  good — 

si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 

Primum  ipsi  tibi. 


Can  it  be  rationally  hoped,  that  the  dull,  phlegmatic, 
unimpassioned  recital  of  a  written  or  a  printed  sermon, 
read  in  a  school-boy  manner  and  tone  of  voice,  without 
expression,  without  dignity,  without  animation,  without 
inflexion,  without  grace,  should  succeed  in  keeping  alive 
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the  attention  of  the  hearer  ?  Will  it  either  enlighten  his 
understanding,  or  interest  his  feelings?  Most  decidedly 
not — the  languor  of  the  lecturer,  by  natural  process,  com- 
municates to  the  reader,  on  whom  it  operates  like  the 
benumbing  touch  of  the  torpedo. 

That  amongst  the  collective  tribe  of  regularly  ordained 
ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  there  are  numbers 
who  have  duly  profited  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  who  have  enriched  their  minds  with  a  copious 
store  of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  cannot  admit 
of  a  moment's  doubt.  But  how  few  of  them  are  there, 
comparatively  speaking,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  ministry,  avail  themselves  of  these  valuable  ac- 
quirements !  How  few  of  them  are  there  who  read  either 
the  Litany  of  the  church,  or  their  own  bought,  or  manu- 
factured sermons  with  even  common  decency !  How 
many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  who  run  over  this 
part  of  their  duty  in  nearly  the  same  style  as  a  school-boy 
rehearses  his  lesson,  or,  like  a  parrot,  who  retails  the 
sentences  he  has  been  taught  to  repeat  by  rote  without 
understanding  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  been  accustomed, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  this  custom  has  been  abetted 
by  the  sanction  of  many  of  our  most  approved  and  popu- 
lar writers,  to  look  up  with  reverence  and  respect  to  three 
distinct  schools  of  elocution,  viz.  The  pulpit,  the  bar, 
and  the  stage.  Notwithstanding  the  force  and  weight 
of  long  received  habits,  and  inveterate  prejudice,  I,  for 
my  part,  Mr  Editor,  am  greatly  disposed  to  call  in 
question  the  authority  and  competency  of  either  of  the 
two  former  of  these  reputed  tribunals.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  frequently  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  hear  a  clergyman  in  reading  the  Lord's 
prayer,  convert  that  admirable  form  and  model  of  religi* 
ous  supplication  into  downright  nonsense!  Instead 
of  expressing  a  devout  wish  that  the  divine  name  may 
be  universally  hallowed,   they  pray  to  have  it  hollowed! 
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and  more  than  one  clergyman  of  the  established  church 
I  could  name,  who,  in  reading  the  lesson  from  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  relative  to  the  disci- 
ples plucking  the  ears  of  corn,  which  they  did  eat,  "  being 
a-hungred  on  the  Sabbath-day" — when  they  come  to  that 
passage  where  Christ  defends  the  conduct  of  his  apostles 
by  a  reference  to  what  David  did,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, when  he,  and  those  with  him,  did  eat  oi  the 
show-bread,  uniformly  pronounce  the  word  shoe-bread / 
Would  such  glaring  blunders  and  improprieties,  let  me 
ask,  be  tolerated,  I  will  not  say  on  a  London,  but  on  any 
respectable  provincial  stage? 

My  object,  however,  in  the  present  enquiry,  being  not 
so  much  to  point  out  the  culpability  of  the  ministers  of 
the  established  church,  though  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
disguise  their  faults  on  which  I  may,  peradventure,  expati- 
ate more  largely  on  some  future  occasion,  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  certain  crying  abuses,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  dissent  from  that  church,  both  in 
doctrine,  in  discipline,  and  in  practise,  the  above  attack 
on  the  regular  ordained  clergy  is  to  be  considered  as 
merely  incidental  and  contingent.  I  have  animadverted 
on  the  remissness  of  church  of  England  ministers,  as 
being,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  methodism,  the  primary  disposing  cause 
of  the  almost  infinite  multiplication  of  fanatical  sects,  and 
illiterate  proselyte-mongers,  who  over  run  this  country 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

And  here  let  my  meaning  not  be  mistaken,  nor  my 
real  motives  misrepresented.  God  forbid,  that  I  should 
ever  enlist  under  the  banners  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion !  My  wish,  my  most  ardent  wish,  is  to  see  every 
man  enjoy  free  liberty  of  opinion,  both  in  secular,  as 
well  as  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  But  let  not  this  spirit 
of  toleration  and  indulgence  be  wrested  from  its  genuine 
purpose:  Let  it  not  be  perverted  into  the  means  of 
fraud  and  duplicity,  nor  turned  into  an  engine  for  the 
abetment  of  hypocrisy  and  sordid  interest. 
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In  the  present  arduous  times,  when,  after  having  waged 
a  ruinous  war  of  nearly  twenty  years,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short-lived  armed-truce  of  Amiens)  the  country 
is  momentarily  expecting  to  be  plunged  into  a  renewal 
of  the  contest,  the  duration  and  results  of  which  baffle 
all  human  foresight  and  calculation,  great  and  heavy 
burdens  are  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  community. 
From  many  of  these,  the  clergy  are,  for  good  and  obvious 
reasons,  exempt.  Thus  a  minister  of  the  church  is  not 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  services  either  by 
land  or  by  sea.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  operations  of 
militia  laws,  nor  amenable  to  be  subpoenaed  in  juries ; 
pays  no  tax  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  hair-powder, 
provided  his  income  be  under  a  certain  stated  rate,  with 
various  other  privileges  and  immunities.  In  how  far 
some  of  these  numerous  prerogatives  may  be  founded 
upon,  and  compatible  with  sound  policy,  it  is  notour  pre- 
sent purpose  to  discuss ;  but  we  contend,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature,  in  according  them  to  the  clergy, 
was  evidently  to  afford  facilities  and  encouragement  to 
a  class  of  men,  more  immediately  charged  with  the  inch- 
portant  duties  of  public  instruction,  and  duly  recognized 
as  qualified  for  that  high  trust.  It  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  to  open  a  wide  door  to  imposition  and 
abuse  ;  nor  to  exempt  a  parcel  of  lazy  and  designing  hy- 
pocrites from  bearing  their  share  and  proportion  of 
the  public  burthens  of  the  state. 

That  a  man,  who  has  the  charge  of  a  respectable  con- 
gregation (whether  in  the  community  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  an  adherent  of  the  dissenters,  matters  not) 
should  enjoy  a  certain  consideration,  we  are  very  far  from 
condemning.  Every  minister,  who  has  been  duly  pre- 
pared and  qualified  for  his  office,  by  a  course  of  appro- 
priate education,  may  be  useful  in  his  respective  sphere 
and  calling.  And  we  think,  it  will  not  argue  illiberality 
on  our  side,  when  we  consent  to  place  him,  in  respect 
to  clerical  immunities,  on   the  same  footing  with  the 
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clergy  of  the  established  church.  But  surely  none  but  a 
madman  will  contend,  that  the  same  privileges  should 
be  awarded  to  a  parcel  of  illiterate  blockheads,  or  mer- 
cenary hypocrites,  who  without  ever  having  been  in- 
structed themselves,  pretend  to  instruct  others.  Ought 
the  man  of  education,  who  has  gone  through  the  regular 
routine  of  previous  qualification  to  enable  him  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  a  mentor  and  a  teacher  of  others, 
ought  a  man  of  this  description  to  be  put  on  a  level  with 
every  lazy  vagabond,  who,  too  idle  to  earn  his  bread  by 
honest  industry,  pretends  to  have  received  a  call,  and  runs 
up  and  down  the  country,  endeavouring  to  deceive  the 
weak  and  credulous  into  a  belief  of  his  divine  mission^ 
and  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  at  the  expence  of  the 
laborious  classes,  whose  understanding  he  perverts,  and 
whose  bounty  he  abuses  ?  Can  such  a  man  be  said  to 
acquire  a  legitimate  claim  and  right,  by  the  payment  of 
the  paltry  fee  of  three  shillings,  for  a  licence  to  preach, 
or,  in  plain  English,  to  disseminate  folly  and  absurdity, 
to  an  exemption  from  being  called  upon  in  the  defence  of 
his  king  and  country  ?  to  an  exemption  from  the  hair 
powder  duty?  to  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  attend  on 
juries  ?  with  various  other  similar  prerogatives.  This 
plea,  once  admitted,  taking  out  a  preaching  licence  be- 
comes an  object  of  pecuniary  and  profitable  speculation. 
Far  better  pay  three  shillings,  than  be  called  upon  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  the  militia,  or  pay  the  annual 
premium  to  the  different  societies  established  for  this 
purpose. 

I  have  at  this  moment  lying  before  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
an  ancient  list  of  the  names  of  the  several  persons,  who 
in  the  course  of  one  year  took  out  preaching  licences  at 
Hicks's-hall.  Would  it  be  supposed,  that  the  number, 
for  one  year  only,  amounts  to  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  persons  ?  Among  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters, it  contains  a  sheep's  head  merchant  f  a  chimney* 
sweeper  /  a  dealer  in  old  clothes  /  a  foot-man,  out  of  place  I 
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a  journeyman  knife-grinder  I  and  though  last,  not  least, 
a  press-man!  All  these  pious  worthies  immediately 
prefix  the  title  of  reverend  to  their  name,  and  conceive 
themselves  brother-labourers  with  the  regular  clergy  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard. 

It  is  now  about  five  weeks  ago,  that  I  called  upon  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  as  a 
painter.  I  found  him  in  a  very  gay  mood,  and  on  enquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  was  informed,  that  a  few 
days  before  he  had  sent  a  message  to  a  Mr.  H.  by  trade 
a  carver  and   gilder,   requesting  him    to  call  respecting 
some  frames  which  he  wanted  for  his  pictures.    The  an- 
swer returned  was,  that  the  Reverend  J.   H.  was  not  at 
home,  having  gone  into  the  country  to  preach  the  word; 
but  that  he  was  expected  to  return  in  a  week,  when  he 
would  wait  upon  the  gentleman,  and  receive  his  com- 
mands.     The  Reverend    J.    H.  called  accordingly     the 
very  morning  of  my  visit,  and  on  my   friendV  asking 
him  how  he  came  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a    clergy- 
man, very  gravely  replied,  that   he  had   been  at  Green- 
wich fair,  with  other  profane  persons,  on  Easter  Mon- 
day.    On  coming  home,  they  called  into  a  public-house 
to  drink  a  pot  of  porter,  when  suddenly  he  felt  a  strange 
working  within  him.     At  the  same  time  it  was  forcibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  should  immediately 
stand  up  and  hold  forth  the  word.     He  accordingly  bor- 
rowed a  table  of  the  landlord,    (who  probably  judged 
that  this  preaching  fit  might  prove  no  unprofitable  joke 
to  his  house  in  fair  time)  mounted  the  spiritual  rostrum, 
and  begun  to  hold  forth  with  marvellous  unction.     Some 
laughed  at  him,  others  pelted  him,  but  the  work  of  the 
Lord  went  on,  in  spite  of  all   opposition,  insomuch  that 
a  drummer,  belonging  to   the  Coldstream    regiment    of 
Guards,  was  converted  on  the  spot,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  a  chosen  vessel  of  grace — which  Mr.   EL  argued 
afforded  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  call 
to  the  ministry.    To  save  himself  from  disagreeable  acci- 
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dents  in  future,  such  as  being  exposed  to  a  pelting,  with 
other  adventures  of  a  like  nature,  against  which  a  field- 
preacher  has  no  redress,  at  law,  unless  he  be  invested 
with  a  licence,  the  Reverend  J.  H.  had  very  properly 
taken  out  the  said  useful  diploma,  and  continued  his 
spiritual  labours  with  increasing  success.  He  was  only 
doubtful  and  perplexed  in  his  mind,  lil^e  Maw-wormt  in 
the  play,  in  how  far  it  was  right  and  proper  for  him,  after 
having  received  so  distinguished  a  call  to  the  ministry, 
to  continue  to  exercise  a  worldly  trade. 

In  elucidation  of  what  I  have  already  remarked,  on 
the  subject  of  the  clergy  being  exempted  from  all  atten- 
dance on  juries,  I  shall  here  briefly  state,  that  calling 
the  other  day  on  my  aforesaid  friend,  who  as  I  have  al- 
ready premised  is  a  painter  of  eminence,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  I  was  disappointed  in  my  hopes 
of  seeing  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  engaged  on  a 
jury  at  Westminster-hall.  This  was  the  second  day  of 
attendance,  on  this  disagreeable  office,  the  irksomeness 
and  disadvantage  of  which,  to  a  professional  man  of  high 
repute  and  extensive  practice,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Now,  had  this  self-same  artist,  been  a  person  of  no  ta- 
lents, and  as  little  principle ;  had  he  been  a  vile  dauber, 
a  worthless  Harp-alley  sign-post  painter  by  paying  three 
shillings  for  a  preaching  licence,  after  the  example  of  the 
reverend  carver  and  gilder,  above  noticed,  he  might  have 
purchased  complete  exemption  and  immunity,  not  only 
from  all  attendance  on  juries,  but  likewise  from  all  bur- 
ihensome  parochial  offices.  This  circumstance,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, in  my  opinion,  is  highly  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  ;  and  as  your  miscellany  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  the  boldness  and  impartiality  of  its 
principles,  I  have  been  induced  to  select  the  Scourge, 
in  preference  to  every  other  vehicle  of  information,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  discussion  fairly  before  the  public. 

I  am,  &c, 
Windsor,,  May  13th,  1815,  Aristides, 
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THE  PLACEMAN'S  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER  ; 

A    PARODY. 

Extracted/mm  a  Treasury  Portfolio  of  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

ADDRESSED   TO    A    PREMIER. 


Support  of  All  ! — in  ev'ry  age 

In  ev'ry  state  ador'd  : 
The  saint,  the  minion,  and  the  sage 

Acknowledge  thee  as  Lord  ! 


*er 


Thou  Great  First  Source,  well  understoods 

Who  hast  my  hopes  confin'd  ; 
Teach  me  to  feel  that  thou  art  good3 

I'll  at  thy  nod  be  blind ! 

Let  conscience  warn  me  as  it  may* 

Or  dictate  to  be  done  ; 
Devotion  to  thy  will  I'll  pay, 

'Fore  aught  beneath  the  sun. 

If  I  vote  right,  O  grant  my  heayt 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  !  , 

If  I  vote  wrongs  thy  hints  impart 
To  vote  a  better  way. 

What  honour  from  thy  bounty  springs 

I'll  gratefully  receive ; 
And,  in  return,  the  rights  of  kings 

Most  earnestly  believe. 

Yet  not  to  my  contracted  ken 

Thy  influence  let  me  bound ; 
But  think  thee  form'd  for  other  men.. 

When  thousands  wait  around  ! 

Let  no  presuming  pigmy  hand 

Thy  giant  strides  oppose  ; 
But  deal  the  thunder  of  the  land 

On  all  who  dare  be  foes* 
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Save  me  alike  from  envious  pride, 

Or  peevish  discontent ; 
At  aught  which  policy  denied, 

Or  aught  corruption  sent* 

Teach  me  to  spurn  the  people's  woe, 

To  gild  each  crime  1  see  : 
If  partial  to  thy  faults  I  show, 

Then  partial  show  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  was,  I'm  now  not  so3 

Since  raised  by  thy  breath  ; 
Gladly  I'll  follow  where  you  go, 

To  plunder,  or  to  death ! 

To  thee,  whose  gold  pervades  all  space^ 

Whose  will  restraint  defies ; 
One  chorus  let  all  placemen  raise, 

And  loudly  rend  the  skies  1 


The  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Sir, 

The  proposition  of  a  new  constitution  to  the  people 
of  France  is  represented  by  the  Editor  of  the  Times  as 
an  "  insidious  measure  of  delusion  •"  an  imperfect  imi- 
tation of  the  "  principles  of  English  liberty,"  and  excit- 
ing the  contempt  of  every  judicious  and  patriotic  Briton. 
It  becomes  the  duty  therefore  of  an  independent  monthly 
journalist  to  examine  to  what  extent  complaints  of  this 
description  are  justified  by  "  existing  circumstances," 
and  whether  the  French  legislators  have  acted  wisely  or 
sm wisely  in  refusing  to  establish  a  government  exactly 
upon  the  model  of  the  English  constitution. 

That  the  English  nation  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  greater 
proportion  of  civil  and  political  liberty  than  any  of  its 
continental  neighbours,  is  an  evident  and  incontrovertible 
fact,  and  no  one  but  an  individual  of  depraved  imagina- 
tion, would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny   so  obvious  a 
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truth.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this  comparative  ad- 
vantage has  arisen  from  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  for- 
tuitous events,  instead  of  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
simple,  connected,  and  accurate  maxims  of  government. 
In  the  single  instance  of  trial  by  jury,  an  institution 
which,  though  originally  common  to  every  nation  that 
adopted  the  feudal  system,  was  during  many  ages  con- 
fined to  this  island,  may  be  discovered  the  chief  source  of 
that  social  happiness  which  the  English  have  enjoyed. 
In  no  country  aspiring  to  freedom,  have  the  rights  of  the 
subject  been  more  vaguely  and  inaccurately  defined  ;  un- 
der few  institutions  pretending  to  liberal  principles  has 
the  actual  liberty  of  the  citizen  been  more  imperfectly 
secured  or  understood  than  in  England.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1789  that  the  judges  were  endowed  with  the 
power  of  deciding  on  points  of  law,  as  well  as  of  fact, 
nor  was  this  unalienable  right  awarded  to  the  people  by 
their  haughty  and  tyrannical  rulers  till  the  most  inhu- 
man punishments  inflicted  on  able,  enlightened,  but  mis- 
taken men,  awakened  the  nation  from  its  slumber,  and 
impressed  the  people  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  and 
their  duty. 

*'  Government,"  says  Hobbes,  "  is  a  mere  piece  of  block- 
work,  and  having  springs  and  wheels,  must  act  after  a 
certain  manner,  and  therefore  the  whole  art  is  to  construct 
it  so  that  it  must  move  to"  the  public  advantage.  It  is 
certain  that  every  man  will  act  for  his  own  interest :  so 
that  this  whole  mystery  is  only  to  make  the  interests  of 
the  governors  and  the  governed  coincide."  Admitting 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  this  effect  be  really  produced  by  the  principles 
and  operation  of  that  system,  which  the  editor  of  the 
Times  denominates  a  chef  dy auvre  of  political  art,  which 
not  to  admire  is  the  most  impious  and  damnable  of 
heresies. 

The  British  constitution  is  Composed  of  three  verydis* 
tinct  and  separate  parts,  of  which  only  one  is  supposed 
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to  act  in  the  name,   and  speak  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Here,  however,  I  would  propose  it  as  a  fundamental  opi- 
nion, from  which  we  are  unable  to  depart  without  being 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  unrestrained  domination,  that 
every  government  in  which  the  people  are  not  identified 
with  the  legislative  body,  is  in  its  nature  pure  and  posi- 
tive tyranny  ;  and  as  where  obedience  is  a  crime,  resist- 
ance becomes    a  duty,   submission  cannot  be  justly  re- 
quired or  yielded  to  any  institution  which  does  not  ema- 
nate from  the  will  of  the  people,  or  be  established  in  con- 
formity to  their  decision.     The  object  of  representation 
is  to  collect  the  general  opinion.     In  this  country,  how- 
ever, a  legislature  has  been  established,  composed  of  three 
distinct  branches,  but  vesting  in  one  of  these  branches 
alone  the  representation  of  the  people.     The  other  two 
branches,  the  king  and  the  house  of  peers,  are  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  representative  body,  and  ought  therefore  to 
constitute  no  necessary  or  essential  part  of  the  legislative 
body.     The  sovereignty  of  a  kingdom  resides  in  the  peo- 
ple at  large  •,  and  it  cannot  be  exclusively  usurped  by  any 
insulated  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country. 
Yet  the  house  of  peers  is  by  the  very  nature  of  its  con- 
struction completely  independent  of  the  people,  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  general  legislature. 

The  inordinate  privileges  with  which  the  peerage  of 
England  is  invested,  and  the  unconditional  negative  it 
possesses  on  the  resolutions  of  the  rtal  or  supposed  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  genius  of  representative  government.  It  is  asserted, 
indeed,  that  expedience  requires  that  there  should  be  a 
body  of  respectable  citizens  to  interpose  respecting  the 
disputes  which  may  arise  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple. But  since  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  and 
exercised  for  their  benefit,  no  individual,  or  body  of  indi- 
viduals, can  possess  the  right  of  controlling  their  will. 
The  nation  alone  is  the  fountain  of  sovereign  authority  ; 
it  existed  previously  to  the  formation,  and  continues  in- 
dependently of  the  government.    Its  will  is  the  origin  of 
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all  legal  authority,   and  whatever  restriction  counteracts 
the  exertion  of  that  will,  is  null  and  void. 

The  ministerial  journals  repeatedly  and  unbiushingly 
assert,  that  the  house  of  commons  actually  represents 
the  nation,  though  no  opinion  can  be  more  palpably  ab- 
surd. If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  object  of  national 
representation,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  diseased  in  all 
its  principal  parts  ;  deformed,  not  merely  by  the  abuses 
that  time,  indifference,  and  corruption,  may  have  intro- 
duced, but  defective  in  its  primary  structure.  It  is  of  all 
things  most  necessary  that  this  part  of  the  legislature 
should  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  It  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  and  most  serious  importance  that 
the  national  representatives  should  be  secured  from  the 
contagious  operation  of  private  influence.  Every  avenue 
by  which  the  monster  of  corruption  might  assail  them, 
should  be  watched  with  more  than  Cerberian  vigilance. 
Whether  this  important  and  primary  object  be  secured  to 
the  people  of  England  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  sub* 
joined  statement  of  the  disproportion  of  delegates  to  that 
of  electors,  will  clearly  elucidate  the  imperfect  nature 
and  decayed  condition  of  our  parliamentary  representation. 

I. 

Places,  Electors.  Members, 

London (7,000)  sends. . , 4 

Westminster (12,000) 2 

Middlesex (5,500) 2 

Surry (4,500) ..2 

Southwark ....(2,000) 2 

So  that  in  these  places,  24,000  persons  send 12 

II. 

Newhaven (1)  sends.. 2 

Old  Sarum (1 ). 2 

Midhurst (1 ) . . . . 2 

Castlerising (!)...« 2 

Marlborough (3) 2 

Daughton.. ...... (4). .  ..• 2 

So  that % .  12  electors  send 12 

which  is  one  each,  or  as  many  as  are  sent  by  24,000. 
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It  now  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  the  third  or   executive  branch  of  the  legislature, 
commonly  distinguished   by  the  term   royal  prerogative. 
It  is  a  fundamental  maxim    of  the  British  constitution, 
that  the  person  actually  exercising  the  functions  of  sove- 
reignty can  do  no  wrong,  that  his  person  is  inviolable,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  suffer  for  any  action  however  destruc- 
tive to  his   subjects,   or   repugnant   to  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  morality  ;  but  since  he  cannot   undertake  any 
important  measure  without  the  advice  and  the  sanction 
of  his  ministers,  the  latter  are  made   responsible   to   the 
nation  for  the  actions  of  the  former  :  and  we  thus   arrive 
at  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  conclusion,     that  an    indi- 
vidual maybe  appointed  and  endowed  with  the  benefit 
of  the  most  momentous  prerogatives,  while  other  men  are 
answerable    for  their  misapplication   or  abuse.     In  the 
king  also,  resides  the  power  of  making  war  and   peace  r 
he  appoints  judges  to  superintend  the    administration   of 
justice,  and  nominates  to  the  vacant  offices  of  the  army 
and  navy.      The   convocation  of  the   representatives  of 
the  people  is  entirely  dependant  upon   him,  and   their 
meetings  are  prorogued  and  dissolved    at    the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.     The  English    constitution  has  also  given 
to  the  sovereign   the  power  of  pardoning  offences,  and 
hence  he    is  emphatically  styled   the  fountain   of  mer- 
cy.     Without  a    reason,   or  without  assigning   a   rea- 
son,  he   may  supersede    the  grave  decisions  of  a   court 
of  justice   founded    on     a     fair    and   public    examina- 
tion  of  evidence.     In   his  hands  is  vested  the  power  of 
making   treaties    and    forming  alliances,  and  no  law  is 
valid  or  effective  until  it  has  obtained    the  sanction   and 
signature  of  royalty.     He  possesses  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring the    honours  of  nobility,  and  his  office  is  here- 
ditary. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  sove- 
reign himself  for  the  exercise  of  functions  so  important, 
devolves  upon  his  ministers,  what  security  does  the  con- 
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stitution  of  England  offer  for  the  most  valuable  rights  and 
libertiesofthesubject?  A  large  majority,  when  any  ques- 
tion arises,  nearly  affecting  their  personal  interest,  or  that 
of  their  parasites  and  dependants,  are  always  ready  to  rally 
round  the  woolsack  and  the  treasury-bench,  and  the  unre- 
presented nation  at  large  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  individuals  who  are  at  once  pleaders  and 
judges  in  their  own  causes  ;  an  assemblage  of  placemen, 
owners  of  boroughs,  and  dependants  on  noble  or 
wealthy  families.  For  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to 
be  real,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  actually 
represented  ;  that  the  vote  of  an  individual  representing 
one  constituent  should  no  longer  be  received  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  vote  of  him  who  speaks  the  voice  of  ten  thou- 
sand electors. 

If  any  proof  were  required  of  the  justice  of  these  ob- 
servations, the  papers  presented  to  the  house  last  month 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  verify  their  justice. 
The  statements  of  Mr.  Tierney  were  sufficiently  alarming, 
but  the  documents  now  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the 
"band  of  senators,  whose  virtue  sways"  Britannia's  realms 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  afflicting  and  humiliating  proofs 
of  courtly  extravagance  that  any  age  or  nation  has  hitherto 
produced.  History,  indeed,  has  recorded  the  prodigality 
of  eastern  kings,  the  luxuries  of  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  earlier  Bourbons  ;  but  the  fortunate 
subjects  of  those  notorious  monarchs  were  not  mocked 
by  the  paraphernalia  of  limited  government,  and  legiti- 
mate controul  over  their  own  property,  or  over  the  man- 
ners of  their  princes.  The  ingenious  instruments,  money- 
bills,  committees  of  supply,  and  votes  of  credit,  had  not 
yet  been  invented  by  the  ministers  of  finance  ;  and  if  the 
wealth  and  treasure  of  the  people  was  taken  dishonestly, 
it  was  taken  openly.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds  for  a  taylor's  bill  might  have  satisfied  the  ostenta- 
tious vanity  of  Caligula  himself! 

D. 


(     435     ) 
To  MONSIEUR  T LL D. 

FROM  THE   DEVIL. 


Be  not  alarmed  at  the  title  of  this  address.  I  am  no 
longer  the  black,  ferocious  monster  which  in  former  days 
was  painted  with  a  flaming  tail,  a  pair  of  resplendent 
horns,  a  visage  as  black  and  hideous  as  that  of  one  of  my 

earthly  favourites,  C n,    and  a  tale  as  long,  but  more 

easily  tangible,  than  any  which  York  has  ever  told,  or 
Robinson  repeated.  However  incredible  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  am  so  far  transformed  for  my  own  benefit  at  least 
as  to  have  become  a  very  civil,  polite,  and  obliging  crea- 
ture. From  a  lover  of  flogging,  torture,  fire-brands,  grid- 
irons, execution  by  martial  law,  I  have  adopted,  in  ex- 
ample of  several  of  your  most  approved  and  successful 
patriots,  orators,  and  statesmen  ;  the  glib  tongue,  the  in- 
sidious surmise,  the  subtle  inuendo,  the  circumlocutory 
explanation,  the  plausible  address,  the  facility  of  promise 
that  is  never  intended  to  be  performed,  the  revengeful 
smile  that  murders  as  it  soothes,  and  all  the  other  attri- 
butes of  an  accomplished  minister. 

Even  devils  may  learn  from  the  improvement  of  those 
whom  they  first  instructed,  and  the  conduct  of  yourself 
and  brethren  have  much  delighted  and  improved  the 
guides  of  their  actions,  and  the  sharers  of  their  toils. 
Duplicity,  treachery,  and  all  the  courtly  artifices  of  the 
satanic  palace,  have  all  been  surpassed  by  the  finesse  and 
tergiversation  of  the  Parisian  and  the  Vienna  Pandemonia. 
With  what  singular  dexterity  of  skill  have  you  betrayed 
a  master,  obtained  the  sacrifice  of  a  favourite  daughter, 
and  ultimately  consigned  to  oppression,  slavery,  and 
death,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of  your  sublu- 
nary world  !  The  Inquisition  is,  above  all  human  insti- 
tutions, my  favorite  establishment :  I  did  not  much  relish 
the  abolition  of  this  favourite  engine  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
my  heart,  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  affair,  but  can  now 
discover  that  the  expedient  was  adopted  as  an  admirable 
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artifice  for  the  furtherance  of  more  atrocious  designs  ;  and 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  potentates  in  my  favor,  it 
is  restored  in  all  its  splendour,  and  to  all  the  purposes 
of  human  misery  in  which  it  was  formerly  employed. 
Your  partition  of  Poland,  and  your  declarations  against 
Buonaparte,  particularly  delight  me  ;  for  though  he 
be  somewhat  dearer  to  my  heart  than  many  of  those 
with  whom  you  are  now  engaged,  yet  he  wants  the  cool 
discretion,  I  am  afraid,  and  the  tranquil  plausibility  that 
you  and  your  friends  so  pre-eminently  possess. 

At  former  periods  the  perpetration  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  atrocious  crimes,  among  the  vulgar  inhabi- 
tants of  earth,  was  attributed  in  France  to  Le  Conseil  de 
Diable,  and  in  England  to  the  instigation  of  the  devil.   But 
I  am  proud  to  observe  that  the  same  compliment  is  now- 
paid  to  my  superintendance  and  advice  in  concerns  more 
immediately  relating  to  more  "exalted    characters.     The 
oppression  of  Italy,  the  enslaving  of  Genoa,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  patriots  of  Spain  to  the  bigotry  and  fatuity  of   an 
arbitrary  monarch,    the  resumption    in    England  of  the 
property-tax  and  the  corn-bill,  and  many  other  measures 
adopted  under  the  sanction  of  law,  are  generally  attribut- 
ed to  the  influence  I  haveobtained  over  the  minds  and  pur- 
poses of  the  exalted  individuals  to  whom  the  interests  of 
Europe  have  been  confided.     To  grind  the  poor,  imprison 
thedeserving,   extend  the  progress  of  slaughter  and  usur- 
pation ;   to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  casual 
ebullition  of  lust  or  drunkenness ;  to  cajole  mankind  by- 
professions  of  the  most  magnanimous  designs,  and  to  act 
directly  contrary  to  those  professions,    are  acts  which, 
dear  as  they  are   to  you  and  me,    could   only  have  been 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion of  sovereigns  and  courtiers. 

For  5718  years  (for  Eve  was  turned  of  100,  when  I 
first  deluded  her,)  I  have  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  by  invisible  wanderings ;  of  which  the  efficacy 
was  unfortunately  precluded  by  the  influence  of  religion 
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and  the  proneness  to  peace  and  benevolence,  so  innate 
among  the  greatest  portion  of  niankind.  It  was  not,  my 
dearT — — o,  till  you  and  your  late  master  assumed  the 
government  of  an  extensive  kingdom,  that  I  entertained 
the  hope  of  demoralizing  the  world  at  large,  reducing  the 
French  to  a  depraved  and  organized  rabble  of  assassins  and 
plunderers,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, exhausting  the  sources  of  religion -and  humanity. 
Now,  however,  thanks,  Sir,  to  you  and  other  individuals, 
prospect  is  different.  On  the  one  side  the  atrocities  of 
your  late  master  promise  a  fertile  harvest  of  murders, 
conscriptions,  tortures,  rapes,  and  confiscations.  On  the 
other,  the  disposition  of  the  continental  powers  (not  to 
mention  that  of  the  insular  governments,)  is  exactly  as  I 
wish:  distinguished  by  that  petty  cunning  which  ima- 
gines schemes  of  wickedness  far  surpassing  my  ojvn  in- 
ventions ;  injuring  others  and  recoiling  upon  themselves ; 
but  quite  incapable,  even  after  the  most  afflicting  expence 
of  correcting  their  mistakes,  or  reforming  their  morality. 
Between  a  tyrant  possessed  of  the  will  and  the  talent  to 
do  irreparable  mischief  to  the  human  race,  and  opponents 
who  practice  his  wickedness,  without  being  able  to 
countervail  its  influence  on  themselves,  what  a  glorious 
conflict  of  opposing  evil  will  delight  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind, and  the  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium  ! 

Exhilarated  by  the  prospect  before  me  ;  approving  of 
your  friendly  interference  in  the  execution  of  all  my  de- 
signs ;  anxious  to  enter  the  council  of  Napoleon,  and 
to  laugh  in  propria  persona  at  the  unwilling  simplicity 
with  which  the  Congress  unwittingly  fulfils  my  secret 
wishes,  I  am  at  length  determined  no  longer  to  remain 
invisible,  but  in  the  garb  of  some  wrell-known  individual, 
or  the  person  of  several  successive  distinguished  men, 
to  participate  and  direct  the  various  measures  and  events 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  combined  wicked- 
ness and  cunning  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  In 
what  shape  or  shapes  I  shall  ultimately  appear  I  have 
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not  yet  decidedly  determined.  There  is  onegreat  person- 
age, indeed,  whose  manner,  dress,  and  appearance,  I  had 
intended  to  assume  ;  but  you  remember  the  story  of  Bel- 
pheger,  and  I  am  neither  partial  on  my  own  account  to 
domestic  quarrels,  or  to  the  payment  of  taylors'  bills  at 
a  moment  when  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  run  away. 
In  Pandemonium,  our  whiskers  are  singed  away,  and  the 
task  of  preparing  and  adjusting  artificial  shoulders, 
would  be  to  an  aerial  individual  infernally  provoking. 
Nor  am  I  peculiarly  partial  to  fat  and  forty;  and  the  at- 
tachment to  youth  and  beauty  might  be  inconveniently 
contrasted  with  the  taste  of  the  personage  whom  I  re- 
sembled, I  might  possibly  be  accosted  with  all  the  en- 
dearments of  aged  dalliance,  and  obliged  to  discover  the 
disguise  by  the  repulse  of  age  and  ugliness. 

Perhaps  also  I  might  be  tempted  to  assume  the  habit 
of  a  pander  to  the  vices  of  my  prince,  a  gambler,  a  fox- 
hunter,  and  a  drunkard,  a  daily  liar,  and  the  assiduous 
advocate  of  incontinence  and  adultery.  With  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  highest  circles  of  the  nation,  I  might  enable 
my  patron  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  dependants 
that  he  was  a  perfect  cornuto.  But  the  character  of  the 
individual  to  whom  I  allude  is  so  generally  understood, 
and  so  decidedly  reprobated,  that  I  am  afraid  lest  the  as- 
sumption of  his  garb  and  countenance  might  not  coun- 
teract the  very  objects  of  my  visit,  and  excite  the  distrust 
and  contempt  of  all  whom  I  may  endeavour  to  delude 
and  conciliate. 

To  many  other  disguises  which  have  crossed  my  ima- 
gination, there  are  many  obvious  and  important  objec- 
tions. As  a  marquis  of  notoriety  I  should  soon  be  recogni- 
zed by  wearing  horns  ;  as  a  certain  favorite  of  princes,  the 
epithet  of  black-legs  would  immediately  betray  my  iden- 
tity; and  to  assume  the  whiskers  &  la  Y — ,  would 

only  expose  their  wearer  to  the  contempt  with  which  the 
original  is  regarded.     In  this  dilemma,  I  had  formed  the 
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resolution  of  changing  my  sex,  and  by  assuming  the  form, 
the  manners,  and  the  congenial  habits  of  his  female  fa- 
vorites to  obtain  a  decided  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  of 
an  exalted  individual.  But  even  the  Devil  is  sometimes 
unable  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of 
a  virago  ;  and  when  I  began  to  contemplate  the  numerous 
phalanx  of  which  my  rivals  would  consist,  I  resolved  to 
abandon  this  project,  and  was  almost  tempted  to  make 
my  appearance  in  all  the  magnificence  of  a  foreign  baron, 
with  my  whiskers  and  death's  heads,  or  as  a  last  resource 
to  present  myself  to  the  notice  of  the  world  in  propria 
persofia,  when  my  intention  was  suddenly  diverted  to  the 
character  of  a  minister,  whose  temper,  manners,  habits, 
aspect,  and  moral  principles,  perfectly  accord  with 
my  most  enthusiastic  wishes,  and  whose  offences  (strange 
to  say)  are  sanctified  by  the  applause  of  bishops,  are  pe- 
culiarly grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  court,  and  are 
productive  of  a  secure  and  enormous  income! 

At  length,  then,  all  these  difficulties  are  removed, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  assume  a  tangible  shape  beneath 
the  garb  and  person  of  a  celebrated  gentleman,  whose  ro- 
tundity of  countenance,  and  fluency  of  speech,  disguise  the 
innate  malignity  of  his  heart.  Conversant  in  the  art  of 
intrigue,  animated  by  every  sensual  passion,  a  glutton 
and  a  wine-bibber,  he  is  in  official  capacity  the  osten- 
tious  guardian  of  public  morals,  the  determined  persecu- 
tor of  venial  indiscretion,  a  stern  and  vindictive  advocate 
of  oppression,  and  a  decided  enemy  to  every  indication 
of  patriotic  or  independent  feeling.  To  gratify  his 
private  resentments,  under  the  mask  of  judicial  in- 
flexibility, is,  next  to  good  eating,  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  While  he  reprobates  with  vehemence,  and  pursues 
with  rigour,  the  peculations  of  less  fortunate  trespassers 
on  the  public  purse,  he  himself  receives  in  secret  service 
money,  and  by  clandestine  practices,  a  princely  income. 
Unaccustomed  to  pardon  the  offences,   or  compassionate 
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the  punishment  of  others,  he-is  himself  a  daily  violator  of 
thelaw,  and  his  family  have  more  than  once  been  visited 
by  its  penalties.  Yet  with  all  his  vices  and  his  error, 
such  is  the  power  of  eloquence,  impudence,  and  the  art 
of  lying  in  the  country,  of  which  he  is  an  exalted  subject, 
that  few  individuals  connected  with  the  government 
are  more  gladly  received  at  the  palace,  more  respected 
in  the  council,  or  more  generally  caressed  by  the  noble 
and  fashionable  classes  of  society.  By  the  extent  of  his 
influence  he  has  elevated  one  of  his  nearest  relatives  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  church,  and  in  consideration  of 
his  accommodating  conduct  and  secret  services  during  the 
progress  of  a  certain  investigation,  has  been  promised  a 
handsome  rectory  to  his  son-in-law,  and  a  pension  for 
himself.  If  any  character  be  more  dangerous  than  ano- 
ther to  the  morals,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind,  it  is  that 
of  a  cool  calculating  selfish  being,  who  beneath  the  mask 
of  judicial  virtue,  gratifies  his  malignant  and  sensual  pas- 
sions without  suspicion.      In  that  character,  therefore, 

my  dear  T d,  I  am   about  to  appear,   and  as  your 

own  interest  is  concerned,  I  know  you  too  well  to  sup- 
pose that  you  will  betray  me. 

Beelzebub. 


THE  FAREWELL. 


Lisbon  !  farewell  ! 

It  is  with  joy  methinks 

I  hasten  from  thy  bigotry  and  stinks; 
Ungrateful  land,    adieu  ! 

Whate'er  the  change, 

As  o'er  the  world  I  range, 
I  ne'er  can  meet  so  mean,  so  vile  a  crew. 
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Thy  Lusitanian  coast 
A  fertile  soil  can  boast ; 
But  that  thy  slothful  nation, 
Neglect  the  prize — 
It  barren  lies, 
For  want  of  industry  and  cultivation* 
Sacred  religion  is  a  trade ; 
Your  laws  you  easily  evade, 
As  both  are  sold, 
For  weight  of  gold, 
By  bulls  and  absolution  given; 
The  veriest  thief, 
Can  have  relief, 
And  murderers  can  purchase  heaven, 
Tho'  one  might  offer  any  sum  for% 
You've  no  convenience  nor  comfort ; 
And  as  for  ease  ! 
Lice,  bugs,  and  fleas  ; 
With  beastly  stench  of  garlick  and  of  oil, 
And  things  expos'd, 
Which  should  be  closed, 
That  makes  fair  decency  recoil. 
To  sum  up  all  in  this  account, 
I  thus  increase  the  vile  amount; 
Thy  men  are  curst 
With  pride  and  lust  ;• 
Thy  women  fr — zy, 
Filthy,  lousy  ; 
All  sunk  in  sin  and  vile  abomination. 
Blow  !  breezes,  blow  ! 
Quick  let  me  go  ; 
I  wou'd  not  leave  my  carcase  in  the  nation. 

Causidicus 


MODERN    POETS. 


No.  1. 
It  has  been  the  generaj  complaint  of  the  candidates  for 
fame,  who  have  flourished  since  the  time  of  Johnson, 
that  the  fervor  of  original  genius  is  equally  repressed  by 
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the  terrors  of  malignant  and  of  impartial  criticism  ;  that 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  acuteness  of  intellect, 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  that  celebrated  man,  have 
not  only  rendered  a  conformity  to  his  decision  on  points 
of  taste  indispensable  to  the  successful  reception  of  the 
literary  aspirant,  but  have  communicated  a  tone  of  deci- 
sion, and  a  weight  of  influence  to  the  periodical  reviews 
highly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  of  poetry = 
The  mediocrity  of  Hayley  was  attributed  to  the  congeal- 
ing influence  of  the  literary  atmosphere  in  which  he  was 
bound  to  move ;  and  the  sluggish  monotony  of  his  verse, 
was  ascribed  to  that  timidity,  which,  afraid  of  criticism, 
is  content  to  abandon  the  highest  praise  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  humblest  censure. 

The  fallacy  of  these  conclusions,  so  convenient  to  the 
sons  of  dullness  and  mediocrity,  has  been  too  strikingly 
exemplified  jn  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  celebrated  con- 
temporaries to  leave  us  any  reason  to  believe  that  criti- 
cism, under  any  form,  can  destroy  the  shoots,  or  repress 
the  luxuriance  of  original  genius.  It  is  only  the  abortive 
graft,  or  the  sapless  trunk,  that  withers  in  the  ardent 
sun,  and  shrinks  before  the  invigorating  breeze.  The 
native  flowers  of  Parnassus  will  flourish  on  their  parent 
hill,  amidst  the  ruins  of  empires  and  the  storms  of  time ; 
but  the  deciduous  productions  that  ignorance  or  pre- 
sumption has  transplanted  to  a  sacred  and  uncongenial 
soil,  no  culture  can  improve,  no  skill  invigorate. 

The  prejudices  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  practice  of 
our  most  celebrated  poets,  are  equally  inimical  to  the 
triumph  of  legitimate  criticism.  Extravagance  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  mere  originality,  is  the  character  of  our 
popular  writers,  and  the  chief  attraction  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers.  The  multitude  of  literary  amateurs 
is  too  proud  to  be  instructed,  and  they  despise  the  in^ 
vestigations  of  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate metaphysical  writers.  According  to  them  there  is. 
no  utility  in  critical  instructions,  for  every  reader  is  a^Ie 
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to  feel  without  them,  and  feeling  is  infallible.  Yet  if 
the  omnipotence  of  enthusiasm  be  once  admitted,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  one  poet  should  have 
pre-eminence  over  another,  or  why  a  Grub-street  ballad 
should  not  elevate  its  author  to  as  high  a  degree  of  im- 
mortality as  an  epic  poem.  The  war-song  of  an  Indian 
chief  excites  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  from  the  most  animated  recitation  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  or  the  elegies  of  Tyrtseus;  Kien  Long's  address 
to  tea  is  repeated  by  a  Chinese  peasant  as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  poetical  beauty;  and  the  Oxford  tragedy  has  ex- 
cited tears  more  frequent  than  ever  embalmed  the  me- 
mory of  Werter,  or  bedewed  the  tomb  of  Juliet.  A  na- 
tive of  Greenland  will  breathe  out  his  amorous  emotions 
in  strains  to  which  an  English  lover  would  listen  with 
disgust.  Taste  is  not  an  abstract  and  independent  quali- 
ty of  the  mind,  but  a  combination  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual powers  cultivated  and  invigorated  by  experience. 
But  if  the  authority  of  criticism  be  despised,  the  aber- 
ration of  the  public  mind  is  only  temporary  ;  its  prin- 
ciples have  become  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men,  and 
wall  ultimately  remain  triumphant  over  all  the  desultory 
violations  of  propriety,  nature,  and  good  sense.  Thanks  to 
the  labours  of  Johnson,  the  freedom  of  critical  speech  i3  no 
longer  doubted,  and  dullness,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
isno  longer  protected'from  animadversion  by  the  shadow 
of  a  name.  The  noblest  masters  of  the  art  may  be 
approached  without  irreverence.  It  is  now  too  late' for 
some  pert  enthusiast  to  come  forward  with  his  agonies  of 
horror,  and  his  extacies  of  admiration.  The  time  is  long 
since  past  in  which  the  name  of  Milton  would  deprive  a 
biographer  of  his  reason  or  veracity.  The  world  now 
converses  of  a  poet  as  of  another  man,  and  the  praise  which 
he  receives  is  more  valuable  and  lasting,  because  it  is 
(ultimately)  the  result  of  rational  deliberation.  A  cri- 
tic may  at  length  be  endured,  though  he  does  not  believe 
every  line  of  Shakespeare  or  Homer  to  be  divine  or  gk> 
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rious,  though  he  should  venture  to  deny  that  the  sound  -  ig 
always  an  echo  to  the  sense,  and  should  suppose  it  possi-* 
ble  that  a  great  genius  may  sometimes  produce  an  inhar- 
monious verse,  or  commit  an  unworthy  action.  Had  the 
early  friends,  biographers,  and  critics  of  our  English  potts, 
been  less  indiscriminate  in  their  praise,  and  less  partial  in 
their  narratives,  the  task  of  Johnson  would  have  been  more 
easy  and    more  popular. 

That  spirit  of  blind  and  outrageous  eulogy  which  Mr. 
Mangin  so  ardently  admires,  and  which  he  has  so  labori- 
ously exemplified,  has  had  no  other  influence  than  that 
of  reducing  our  national  biography  and  criticism  to  a 
mere  collection  of  epitaphs  which  display  every  quality 
of  poetry  but  its  power  of  attraction. 

Before  the  time  of  Johnson,  the  biography  and  criticism 
of  our  own  nation  were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
compliments  and  eulogies :  every  terse-man  was  divine, 
and  every  prose-man  learned.  His  foibles  were  converted 
into  virtues,  and  his  greater  iniquities  totally  concealed, 
or  partially  represented,  A  reader,  who  should  estimate 
the  moral  or  intellectual  character  of  the  literary  worthies 
who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, by  these  undiscriminating  p'aises,  would  suppose 
them  to  have  been  exempted  from  every  human  failing, 
and  to  have  attained  the  climax  of  literary  excellence. 
At  that  period,  the  reputation  of  a  wit  was  a  sufficient 
apology  for  every  extravagance  of  folly  and  licentiousness; 
and  that  indulgence,  which  was  granted  to  themselves  by 
their  contemporaries,  the  critics  of  the  times,  were  not 
unwilling  to  allow  their  predecessors.  Literature  was 
then  the  profession  of  a  few  :  its  members  were  person- 
ally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
friendship  and  jealousy  equally  conspired  to  render  their 
daily  intercourse  a  scene  of  officious  adulation,  and  reci* 
pro.cai  compliment.  A  poet  was  praised  by  his  friend 
that  he  might  prove  his  attachment,  and  by  his  rival 
that  he  might  display   his  generosity.     The  petty  war- 
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fare  of  the  inferior  retainers  of  literature,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  unite  their  superiors  in  closer  coalition,  to 
provoke  their  friends  to  more  exaggerated  praise,  and  to 
give  a  vain  or  an  ostentatious  writer  a  plausible  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  himself.  The  press  groaned  be- 
neath a  perpetual  load  of  complimentary  epistles;  com-, 
mendatory  stanzas  were  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a 
poem  that  aspired  at  popularity;  every  statesman  wasa 
poet,  and  every  country  gentleman  who  could  give  a 
good  dinner,  and  write  a  congratulatory  epistle,  a  man 
of  letters. 

Even  after  the  gradations  of  literary  rank  had  been 
more  impartially  regulated,  the  same  blindness  of  admi- 
ration for  our  established  writers  was  equally  observable. 
When  criticism  began  to  assume  a  manlier  tone,  the  weight 
of  its  severity  was  chiefly  felt  by  contemporary  writers. 
Walsh  was  still  learned,  and  Granville  polite.  Prior  was 
a  model  of  gentlemanly  ease,  and  graceful  vivacity.  Of 
more  celebrated  men  every  error  was  a  virtue,  and  every 
deformity  a  beauty.  Lycidas  was  a  model  of  unaffected 
tenderness  and  simplicity,  and  Smith's  tragedy  of  Phaedra 
and  Hyppolitus,  the  noblest  production  of  human  genius. 

Such  was  trie  state  of  English  criticism  and  biography 
when  Johnson  first  commenced  his  literary  career,  and 
though,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  had,  partly  by  his 
own  exertions,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  his  exam- 
ple, communicated  to  our  criticism  an  energy  and  inde* 
pendence  which  it  had  not  possessed  before,  yet  he  found 
in  the  decline  of  age,  that  much  remained  to  be  done 
towards  exploding  the  collective  fables  and  absurdities 
of  a  century.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  task  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  knew 
that  to  perform  it  with  ultimate  honor  to  himself,  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  it  would  be  necessary  to  risk  the 
temporary  displeasure  of  the  partial  and  the  prejudice^ 
He  was  willing  to  incur,  or  even  to  deserve  the  censure 
»f  unrelenting  severity,  rather  than  to  suffer  the  authority 
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of  a  celebrated  name,  to  give  lustre  to  dullness,  or  dig- 
nity to  vice.  It  was  he  who  first  taught  us  the  fallacy  of 
those  sophisms  by  which  preceding  biographers  had 
been  accustomed  to  palliate  the  moral  transgressions,  or 
defend  the  literary  characters  of  their  heroes.  To  elicit 
the  true  character  of  a  writer  from  his  own  representa- 
tion of  himself,  or  the  encomiums  of  his  friends,  was  a 
task,  however  invidious,  which  the  acquiescence  of  the 
world  in  pictures  so  delusive  had  rendered  necessary  ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  angry,  though  we  have  some  reason 
to  be  surprized,  that  the  portrait  appears  less  brilliant 
when  deprived  of  its  varnish.  These  observations  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  sentiments  of  one  of  his  opponents  and 
traducers,  who  asserts,  that  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets 
came  out  at  a  time  very  inauspicious  tothe  fate  of  lan- 
guishing literature,  when  manly  knowledge  and  taste 
were  not  much  cultivated  amongst  us."  If  this  be  true, 
the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are  the  more  to  be  admired  for 
their  spirit  and  independence  ;  if  false  (as  we  believe  it  to 
be,)  it  only  evinces  that  Mr.  Hayley  reasons  badly  from 
uncertain  data.     , 

Our  readers  may  collect  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tions that  rigid  impartiality  will  be  the  leading  charao 
teristic  of  our  strictures,  and  in  making  fchis  declaration 
we  are  well  aware  that  we  voluntarily  incur  the  charge 
of  invidious  severity.  To  evade  that  accusation,  if  we 
honestly  discharge  our  critical  duty,  would  be  impossible. 
Neither  insensible  to  the  loftier  feelings  inspired  by  the 
productions  of  the  highest  genius,  nor  unaffected  by  the 
pathos  of  the  less  ambitious  but  more  enchanting  votaries 
of  Apollo,  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  too  evident,  that  to  speak 
the  truth  of  the  great  majority  of  recent  efforts  in  the  de- 
partment of  poetry,  is  to  mortify  the  vanity  of  their 
authors,  and  irritate  their  admirers.  If  the  most  emi- 
nent contemporary  poets  display  considerable  power,  their 
faults  and  imperfections  are  still  more  prominent  and 
observable.    In  proportion  to  the  splendor  of  their  excel-? 
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lence  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  and  display  the  blemishes 
by  which  their  lustre  is  dimmed,  and  their  value  im- 
poverished. We  wish  not  to  be  severe,  our  only  anxi- 
ety is  to  be  just. 

Were  any  apology  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
critical  investigation  into  the  merits  of  contemporary  po- 
ets, it  might  be  deduced  from  the  singular  partiality  to  very 
moderate  versifiers,  of  a  literary  journal,  which  first  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  combination  of 
unexampled  talent,  with  reprehensible  severity.  With- 
in the  last  five  years  it  has  become  the  enthusiastic  and 
indiscriminate  eulogist  of  annual  rhymesters,  and  quarto 
scribblers  of  blank  verse.  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of 
their  Scottish  prepossessions  that  they  gaze  with  delight 
on  the  affectation  of  Campbell,  and  prefer  the  desultory  ef- 
forts of  Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  to  the  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  productions  of  ancient  and  modem 
poetry.  *  To  correct  this  propensity  so  far  as  our  op- 
portunities and  talents  will  permit;  to  conduct  an 
unbiassed,  a  rigid,  and  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  the  poe- 
tical pretensions  of  the  candidates  for  immortality ;  and 
to  deliver  our  opinion,  rather  than  our  sentence,  on  the 
merits  of  those  contemporaries  whose  grenius  we  acknow- 
ledge, while  we. regret  their  imperfections,  is  the  object 
of  the  present  series  of  essays,  of  which  the  remarks  and 
the  sentiments  will  always  be  open  to  the  animadversions 
of  intelligent  correspondents. 

H. 


The  CASE  with  BONAPARTE  EXAMINED. 


Sir, 
The  writer  of  your  Political  Review  last  month  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  person  of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  more  attention  than  the  common  politi- 
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cal  scribblers  of  the  day.  Though  I  differ,  toto  coto, 
from  him  in  the  general  tone  of  his  arguments,  I  hope 
I  have  sufficient  candour  to  admit  that  he  endeavours 
to  support  those  arguments  with  considerable  dexterity  • 
and  though  I  decidedly  condemn  the  flippant  irony 
against  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  unworthy  a  pen  which 
can  write  better,  yet  I  can  make  some  allowances  for  an 
advocate  whose  cause  being  radically  feeble,  must  resort 
to  extraneous  helps  for  its  support 

But,  Sir,  the  occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  this 
letter  is,  neither  to  complain  of  the  complexion  of  the  wri- 
ter's sentiments,  of  the  frivolity  of  his  invectives,  or  the 
fallacy  of  his  predictions  with  respect  toMurat;  but  to 
expose,  what  I  consider  as  remarkable  inconsistencies  in 
reasoning,  and  a  no  less  remarkable  perversion  of  judg- 
ment. Speaking  of  the  war  which  is  about  to  commence, 
a&d  which  probably  before  this  is  read  by  the  public  will 
"be  actually  declared,  he  says,  "  The  legitimacy  of  such 
a  war  might,  like  many  other  wars,  be  very  questionable, 
but  of  its  impolicy there  cannot  exist  a  doubt." 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  a  writer  who 
so  vehemently  condemns  what  he  regards  as  the  political 
tergiversation  and  diplomatic  insincerity  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  admission  of  a  principle,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion, which,  more  than  any  other,  tends  to  subvert 
the  good  faith  of  nations,  and  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  the  sentence  above  quoted  he  considers  the 
legitimacy  of  a  measure  as  separate  from  its  policy. 
Surely  no  truth  can  be  better  established  than  this,  that 
the  wisest  policy  is  always  that  which  is  the  most  just 
and  honourable  ;  and  that  empires,  like  individuals,  ne- 
ver can  find  it  good  policy  to  enter  upon  a  measure 
which  will  not  endure  the  test  of  justice  and  honour* 
To  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  an  undertaking  is  illegi- 
timate, is  at  once  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  impolitic ;  and 
therefore,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  one,  and  to  doubt  about 
the  other,  is  a  proof  either  of  a  weak  or  corrupt  mind, 
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neither  of  which  I  conceive  to  belong  to  the  writer  in 
question,  and  hence  lean  only  conclude,  that  such  adtstinc- 
tion  muse  have  accidentally  dropped  from  his  pen.  No 
doctrine  could  be  more  monstrous  in  itself,  or  more  inju* 
rious  to  the  welfare  of  society,  than  that  which  is  here 
implied  ;  and  though  a  shallow  or  depraved  mi  ister  might 
attempt  (as  we  have  heretofore  witnessed)  to  confound  the 
two  principles  for  the  sake  of  some  petty  present  advan- 
tage, every  enlightened  and  philosophical  statesman  must 
indignantly  reprobate  such  a  proceeding. 

I  .am  aware,  however,  that  the  writer,  when  he  penned 
that  sentence,  meant  it  only  as  the  prelude  to  those  more 
explicit  sentiments  which  he  afterwards  avows,  and  in 
fairness,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  interpret  it  according 
to  his  intention.  The  great  object  which  he  labours  to 
accomplish,  is  to  prove  that  we  have  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  condition  of  France,  and  the 
character  of  her  ruler,  than  France,  or  any  other  nation 
bad  to  interfere  with  us  when  we  rejected  a  Stuart,  and 
called  in  William  III.  This  is  the  favourite,  I  had  al- 
most said,  it  is  the  solitary  argument  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  and,  therefore,  deserves  to 
be  examined  with  a  little  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  allies  do  not  say  by  whom  France 
shall  be  governed ;  they  only  declare  that  she  shall  not 
be  governed  by  Buonaparte.  But  is  not  this  the  same 
thing,  cry  the  Napoleonists  ?  Certainly  not, — It  is  not 
the  same  thing,  to  tell  a  man  you  may  have  this  gold,  or 
that  diamond  ring,  but  you  shall  not  have  the  copper 
one;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  say  to  a  daughter,  you 

may  have  whom  you  like  for  a  husband,  except  Mr. •  ; 

nor  is  it  the  same  thing  for  a  bankrupt  to  ten  his  creditors, 
you  may  know  how  I  have  disposed  of  this  twenty 
pound?,  and  this  fifteen,  but  of  that  thirty  thousand  I 
will  not  inform  you  at  all.  He  who  can  discover  an  ex- 
act similitude  in  these  cases,  must  have  s-orae  peculiar 
faculty  of  ratiocination,  which  certainly  does  not  belong 

vox.    JX.  3   L 
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to  mankind  in  general.  If  the  allies,  had  said  to  France, 
we  decree  that  you  shall  have  no  other  sovereign  than  a 
Bourbon,  and  we  will  league  ourselves  together  to  force 
upon  you  that  dynasty,  then  I  should  be  as  ready  as  the 
most  determined  supporter  of  Buonaparte,  to  protest 
against  such  a  principle,  and  most  fervently  I  should 
hope  that  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution  would 
be  defeated  with  every  possible  mark  of  disgrace,  humi- 
liation, and  infamy.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny,  that 
if  there  were  not  some  personal  considerations  which  in- 
evitably attach  to  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  especially 
in  his  present  condition,  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  ag- 
gression, on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  say  to 
Fraqce,  you  shall  not  have  Buonaparte  for  your  ruler; 
because,  unless  there  does  exist  some  such  personal  con* 
siderations  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  allude  to,  or 
something  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  a  government 
essentially  hostile  to  the  safety  of  surrounding  states,  I 
hold  it  as  a  sacred  right,  possessed  by  every  independent 
nation,  to  regulate  its  own  concerns  uninfluenced  by 
foreign  controul.  But  how  does  the  case  stand  with  re- 
gard to  Buonaparte? 

Buonaparte   concluded  a  treaty  with   the  allied  sove- 
reigns, by  virtue  of  which  he  solemnly  abdicated  and  re- 
nounced the  throne  of  France  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors, and  consented  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Elba,   there 
to  receive  a  certain  yearly  stipend.     This  was  altogether 
a  personal  contract  between  Buonaparte  and  the  sove- 
reigns  with    whom   he   negotiated   it;    and  from    that 
contract    he  could    be  released     only  by    the    consent 
of  the  parties    originally   acceding    to  it.      Supposing 
it  to   be   perfectly  true,   as  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  were  not  punctually  fulfilled 
by  Louis  XVIII.  who  was  wo  party  to  it,  nor  ever  bound 
himself  formally  to  abide  by  it,   that  would   be  no  jus- 
tification of  its  violation   by   Buonaparte;  for,  assuming 
that  to  have  been  the  case,  the  appeal  of  Buonaparte 
should  havebeen  made  to  those  with  whom  he  contraet- 
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ed  the  engagements,  and  who  were  pledged  to  see  those 
engagements  performed.  If  they  also  distinctly  refused 
to  ahide  by  their  own  engagements,  then,  indeed,  Buona- 
parte would  have  been  warranted  in  seeking  redress  by 
any  means  in  his  power:  but  till  such  an  appeal  was 
made,  and  such  a  refusal  returned,  he  remained  in  the 
same  condition  towards  the  contracting  parties  as  at 
the  time  of  entering  into  the  treaty.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, he  landed  in  France,  he  became  the  first  and  the  sub- 
stantial violator  of  that  treaty,  and  as  such  liable  to 
whatever  penalties  might  fairly  be  considered  as  annexed 
to  a  violation  of  it.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  resolves 
itself  simply  into  a  question  of  agreement  between  him 
and  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  whether  the  latter,  being 
thus  grossly  deluded  and  cajoled,  possessed  any  right  to 
seek  for  reparation.  Now  who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
deny  this  right?  Who  will  venture  to  maintain  the 
doctrine,  that  because  they  are  sovereigns,  they  are  dis- 
franchised of  those  privileges  which  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  the  municipal  law  of  every  civilized  state,  be- 
long to  all  persons?  The  expediency  of  enforcing  the 
right  is  another  question,  and  must  depend  upon  other 
causes  and  circumstauces.  I  am  only  contending  at  pre- 
sent for  the  abstract  principle,  and  I  apprehend  no  man 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  thought  insane  will  dare  to 
avow  that  the  civil  claims  which  grow  out  of  a  solemn 
contract,  are  not  as  necessarily  vested  in  a  monarch  as  in 
a  subject.  He  who  would  maintain  this  doctrine,  must 
shew  that  there  is  something  in  royalty  which  cuts  off 
the  possessor  of  it  from  the  common  benefits  of  social 
life,  or,  that  kings  are  beings  of  such  unearthly  composi- 
tion that  they  have  none  of  the  ordinary  attributes  of  our 
nature  belonging  to  them.  When  this  shall  be  satisfac- 
torily done,  I  may  then  perhaps  begin  to  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  present  war  against  Buonaparte,  but  till  it  is 
done,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  resting  upon  the  preceding 
argument  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  abstract  justice 
of  the  case. 
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I  have  thus  far  argued  tUe  subject  as  a  question  of  ab- 
stract political  science,  as  a  civilian  might  be  expected 
to  reason  upon  a  supposititious  case,  or  an  historian  to 
determine  upon  one  of  past  ages;  and  I  think  I  have 
shown,  that  as  a  mere  question  of  right,  the  right  to  at- 
tack Buonaparte  isincontrovertibly  possessed  by  the  allies. 
It  does  not  follow,  nowever,  tuat  because  the  light  is 
clear,  the  expediency  of  exerting  it  is  equally  so  ;  and  still 
less  does  it  toil  w  that  the  power  to  assert  a  right  is  neces- 
sarily co-existent  with  it.  With  regard  to  the  power,  in 
the  present  instance,  it  is  obvious,  there  can  be  no  other 
power  than  the  sword.  It  is  not  one  of  those  offences 
■which,  under  actual  circumstances,  can  be  determined 
by  any  civil  appeal.  There  is  no  competent  tribunal  be- 
fore which  Buonaparte  can  be  citecj  at  the  instance  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  therefore,  no  redress  can  be  had  but 
by  the  injur  d  parties  seeking  it  in  their  own  persons. 
Hence,  if  the  crime  of  Buonaparte  deserves  punishment  at 
all,  he  can  only  be  punished  through  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  war;  and  a  war  for  that  purpose  becomes  a  legi- 
timate war  so  far  as  us  object  is  considered.  Now  let  us 
inquire  a  iittle  into  the  policy  of  such  a  war;  1  might 
add  the  necessity,  for  necessity  is  only  a  superior  ground 
of  policy.  But  1  must  first  observe  another  circumstance 
in  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  which  remarkably  discri- 
minates his  case  from  that  of  William  III.  He  was  not 
called  to  France  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  His  most 
determined  adherents  must  ailow  this.  Even  supposing 
there  were  now  manifest  proofs  of  the  popular  delight 
at  his  resumption  of  the  imperial  authority,  which  I 
apprehend  no  one  will  affirm,  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  re-appearance  in  France  was  a  secret  and  unex- 
pected enterprize ;  he  was  not  invited  back  by  any  of 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state  ;  nor  was  the  reign- 
ing monarch  formally  deposed  to  make  way  for  him. 
He  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  followers:  the 
military  rushed  to  his  standard  ;  and,  by  their  aid,  he 
marched  to  Paris.     He  cannot,  therefore,  neither  can  his 
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defenders,  plead  in  defence  of  bis  violating  the  treaty  of 
FontainbWu,  that  a  nation  unanimously  invited  him 
from  his  exile,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  its  call,  he 
had  re-appeared  in  France.  I  must  own,  that  if  he 
could  have  backed  his  cause  with  sue!)  a  ground  of  action, 
I  should  have  doubted  the  legitimacy  oi  a  war  against 
him,  and  still  more  I  should  have  doubted  its  police . 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  question  is  stripped  of 
all  these  accidental  qualities  which  might  embarrass  its 
determination  ;  and  we  have  only  to  discuss  it  upon 
broad,  general,  and  universal  principles.  I  assume  it  as 
a  position,  which  rio  reasonable  man  wih  deny,  that  every 
state  has  a  right  to  adopt  such  measures  consistent  with 
integrity  and  good  faith,  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  ocvn 
safety  and  welfare;  and  an  extension  of  this  axiom  to 
various  nations,  provides  us  with  the  legitimate  ground 
of  all  coalitions  and  confederacies.  The  object  of  such 
confederacies  is,  of  ought  to  be,  the  attainment  of  some 
common  good  essential  to  the  security  and  wtll  being  of 
all.  Where  this  object  can  be  obtained  by  amicable 
negotiation,  war  should  never  be  resorted  to;  but  when 
it  cannot,  nothing  remains  but  that  ultima  ratio  regum, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong  and  ambitious.  To  deny  this  general 
right  possessed  by  independent  nations,  would  be  to  af- 
firm that  the  strongest  must  always  prevail,  and  that  to 
combine  against  a  potent  tyrant,  in  order  to  curb  or  de- 
stroy his  sway,  is  an  infringement  upon  his  rights  and 
independence.  Public  law  is  here,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, only  the  echo  of  reason,  upon  which  all  municipal 
regulations  are  founded.  It  is  the  same,  in  spirit,  whether 
many  nations  unite  to  beat  down  one  that  disturbs  their 
repose,  and  threatens  their  existence,  or  w nether  many 
individuals  combine  to  resist  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
some  country  squir",  or  village  magistrate.  Both  are 
founded  upon  the  same  common  axiom,  that,  what  con- 
stitutes the  good  of  the  whole,  must  give  way  to  the 
imaginary,  or  real  good  of  the  few. 
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I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  insist  sa 
long  upon  the  right  possessed  by  a  nation  to  seek  its 
own  welfare,  even  in  the  destruction  of  another,  if  no 
other  possible  alternative  exists,  or  in  the  destruction  of 
any  system  or  person  whose  ascendancy  is  demonstrably 
incompatible  with  its  safety  and  prosperity.  But  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  wilful  perversion,  and  so  much  of 
helpless  ignorance,  even  on  this  point  of  the  question^ 
that  I  felt  it  to  be  the  wiser  course  to  establish  my  ground 
step  by  step  as  I  proceeded. 

The  next  topic,  as  resulting  from  this  stage  of  the  ar- 
gument, is,  whether  Buonaparte,  or  his  system  be,  either 
of  them,  evils  of  which  Europe  ought  to  dread  the  re- 
currence. It  has,  I  know,  been  asked  by  the  advocates 
of  the  man,  and  who  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the  fatal 
character  of  bis  former  policy  and  conduct,  Is  Buona-, 
parte  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  cannot  be- 
nefit from  experience?  Suppose  I  grant  the  negative  of 
this  question,,  may  I  not  also  be  permitted  to  ask,  Are 
the  allied  sovereigns,  and  is  Europe,  to  be  denied  the. 
benefit  of  experience?  Are  we,  after  an  experience  of 
fifteen  years,  to  wipe  out  the  whole  recollection,  to  com- 
mence a  new  account  with  Buonaparte,  and  credulously, 
believe,  that  nine  months  exile  has  changed  the  man  be- 
cause it  has  changed  the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds 
himself?  What  benefit  should  we  reap  from  our  expe- 
rience, compared  with  that  Buonaparte  would  reap  from 
his?  We  should  reap  the  benefit  of  knowing  ourselves 
to  be  fools,  and  paying  the  penalty  of  our  folly;  while 
Buonaparte  would  reap  the  benefit  of  successfully  delud- 
ing the  world  once  more  until  he  was  again  prepared  to. 
burst  upon  it  with  accumulated  evils.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  character  of  wisdom  to  trust  in  possibilities  against  the 
evidence  of  facts  ;  and  here  we  have  a  multitude  of  pow- 
erful facts,  all  pronouncing  condemnation,  against  which 
is  to  be  opposed  the  soothing  contingency  of  a  miracle. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  what  has 
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been  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Buonaparte.  They  must 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  your  readers  ;  and  it 
will  be  enough  for  my  purpose  to  expatiate  a  little  upon 
their  nature  and  tendency.  Before  his  abdication  he 
never  disguised  his  plan  of  universal  conquest;  but  if 
there  ever  existed  a  doubt  of  it,  we  have  his  distinct 
avowal  since  his  return;  in  wfrich  he  professes  to  re- 
nounce all  those  ideas  of  extended  dominion,  and  asserts 
that  he  had  only  laid  the  basis  of  the  grand  superstruc- 
ture which  he  meditated.  That  superstructure  would  have 
embraced,  in  its  undefined  limits,  every  nation  of  Europe, 
which  would  have  been  organized  into  one  general  sys- 
tem of  military  oppression.  France  would  have  been 
the  arbiter  of  the  world,  and  the  other  sovereigns  only 
vassals  of  the  Grand  Nation.  From  the  Tagus  to  the 
Volga,  her  power  would  have  been  felt,  her  policy  ex- 
tended, her  laws  imposed,  and  her  manners  gradually 
insinuated.  She  would  have  been  the  centre  to  which 
every  political  movement  must  have  tended.  And  thi3 
state  of  general  subjugation  would  have  terminated  at 
last  by  reducing  the  whole  continent  to  a  condition  of 
servitude  not  only  deplorable  in  its  immediate  character, 
but  still  more  so  in  its  ultimate  consequences. 

Supposing,  however,  that  Buonaparte  had  failed  in  ac- 
complishing this  scheme  of  universal  dominion,  the 
disposition  and  incessant  efforts  to  accomplish  it  would 
still  have  subsisted,  and  could  have  been  counteracted 
only  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  surrounding  states, 
exerted  by  the  regular  maintenance  of  large  military 
masses,  ready  to  act  upon  the  first  emergency,  or  to  repel 
the  first  aggression.  Let  any  philosopher,  or  stateman, 
reflect,  but  for  a  moment,  upon  the  evils  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  such  a  condition  of  society,  and 
the  question  will  be  at  once  decided  whether  it  is  expe- 
dient to  arm  for  their  prevention.  Europe  would 
be  transformed  into  a  series  of  military  states ;  the 
profession  of  arms  would  soon  become  the  only  profession 
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that  conducted  to  honour,  emolument,  or  dignity  ;  wars 
would  incessantly  arise,  from  the  state  of  preparation  for 
them  in  which  every  kingdom  would  find  itself;  the  arts 
of  peace  would  be  insensibly  banished  ;  science  and  litera- 
ture would  decline ;  and  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  would 
be  sufficient  to  convert  the  continent  into  one  vast  camp, 
and  its  population  into  a  tumultuous,  illiterate,  brutal, 
3nd  tyrannical  soldiery. 

These,  I  apprehend,  would  be  among  the  consequences 
attendant  upon  the  renewal  of  that  system  which  is  iden- 
tified with  the  very  existence  of  Buonaparte  as  the  ruler 
of  France.  It  is  the  height  of  absurd  sty  to  suppose,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  pacific  character  of  his  present  pro- 
fession, he  either  would,  or  could  continue  to  maintain 
that  character.  Why  have  the  military  of  France  exult- 
ed in  his  return?  Not  because  they  will  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  leisure  and  repose  of  peace,  for  they  possessed 
that  in  its  fullest  manner  under  Louis  XVIII.  No.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  re-appearance  of  their  leader,  because  in 
him  they  saw  the  chief  that  had  often  led  them  to  victory 
and  plunder,  and  who  would  do  so  again  ;  because  they 
saw  in  him  the  man  who  would  sustain  in  France  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  military  character,  and  place  it  above 
the  social  and  unwarlike  pursuit  of  the  citizen  and  arti- 
san ;  because  they  expected  from  him  the  renewal  of 
those  scenes  which  had  shed  upon  the  French  arms  a 
terrible  and  awful  renown.  If  Buonaparte  were  disposed 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
all  the  world  were  willing  to  recognise  him,  and  if  he 
were,  inconsequence,  to  disband  his  troops,  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  those  very  soldiers,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
disappointment,  would  be  the  instruments  of  his  downfall 
and  annihilation.  With  him,  therefore,  must  be  associat- 
ed the  renewal  of  that  system  from  which  Europe  has  so 
recently  been  delivered  ;  and  as  that  system  is  confessedly 
hostile  to  the  general  repose,  safety,  and  independence  of 
Europe^  a  just  ground  of  hostilities  arises  from  the  system 
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itself,  even  if  there  were  none  of  those  personal  circum- 
stances with  respect  toBuonaparte  himself,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter.     A  war  with 
Buonaparte  is  consequently  both  legitimateand  expedient. 
Now  in  what  respect  is  the  present  situation  of  Buona- 
parte similar  to  that  of  William  III.  when  called  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms  ?     The  character  of  Buonaparte,  as 
evinced  by  the  past,  I  need  not  insist  upon.     The  charac- 
ter of  William  was  distinguished  for  every  quality  which 
could  win  confidence  and  secure  it.     He  stood  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.     He  was,  besides,  con- 
nected by  near  ties  ,of  blood  with  the  abdicated  family  of 
the  Stuarts.     He  was  the  nephew  of  James  II.     He  was 
invited  to  the  crown  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he  accepted  it  in  the  full  plenitude  of  a 
reputation   which   calumny    itself  had  not  ventured  to 
blacken.     He  had  violated   no  treaty  with  any  sovereign 
or  sovereigns.      He  had  pursued  no  plans  of  extensive 
ambition.     He  did  not  return  to  the  throne  of   England 
after  having  formally   and   solemnly   renounced;  and  in 
direct  contravention   of  that  renunciation.      He  was  not 
the  founder  of  a  system  which  experience  had  proved  to 
be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and   which  might  be 
expected  to  revive  with  him  ;  neither  was  England,  either 
by  her  position,  her  policy,  or  her  resources,  a  country 
so  formidable  to  the  Continent  as  to  make  it  an  object  of 
vital   importance   who   ruled   over  her.     None  of  these 
circumstances  belonged  to  him.     On  the  contrary,  he  had 
signalised  himself  in  asserting  the  liberties   of  mankind* 
and  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong.     To  the  rest 
of  Europe,  he  was  neither  odious  nor  formidable  ;  and  to 
England  he  was  an  object  of  hope,  a^s  the  instrument  which 
rescued  her  from  civil  oppression  and  religious  persecu- 
tion.    Let  the  advocates  of  Buonapaite  trace  an  exact 
similitude  between  any  one  part  of  Buonaparte's  present 
condition,  and  that  of  William  III.,  and  I  will  consent 
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that  they  have  established  a  precedent  which  ought  to 
have  some  weight;  but  till  then,  I  reject,  as  the  artifice 
of  fraud,  or  the  dull  error  of  ignorance,  any  appeal  to 
that  period  of  our  history  in  confirmation  of  the  rights  of 
Buonaparte* 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
May22d,   1815.  M.  W. 


MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT   of    the 
EAST  INDIA   COMPANY. 

Sir, 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  benevolent 
and  professional  readers  to  an  institution  which  deserves, 
the  imitation  of  every  town  and  province  in  the  king- 
dom, and  which  promises,  in  all  its  ultimate  effects,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  and  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  the  infirm  and  diseased  poor.  I  allude  to  the  esta- 
blishment beneath  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, of  a  medical  fund,  which  is  open  to  the  subscrip- 
tion of  about  three  thousand  of  their  labourers,  &c.  who, 
by  subscribing  three  pence  per  week  individually,  are  enti- 
tled to  advice  and  medicines  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to 
an  allowance  of  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  per  week, 
after  obtaining  the  medical  superintendant's  certificate  of 
indisposition.  Were  similar  establishments  adopted  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  extensive  bodies 
of  men,  as  the  potters  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  pitmen  of 
Northumberland,  thelDenefit  to  themselves  and  to  society 
would  fully  reward  the  exertions  of  their  promoters. 

The  chief  objection  to  an  institution  of  this,  kind  is  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  a  medical  licentiate,  at  the  same 
time  competent  to  the  arduous  nature  of  his  office,  and 
willing  to  perform  its  duties.    In  this  respect  lam  happy 
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to  observe,  that  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  On  the  surgical 
skill  of  Mr.  Spry,  of  Charterhouse-square,  no  eulogium 
can  be  necessary;  but  of  his  benevolence  and  humanity, 
his  unremitted  attention  to  the  afflicted  individuals  who 
are  placed  beneath  his  care,  and  the  combination  of 
manly  firmness,  with  friendly  tenderness,  which  at  once 
secure  the  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of  the  patient, 
those  alone  can  form  a  competent  idea  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  progress  and  result  of  his  labours.  Hoping 
that  the  preceding  observations  may  meet  the  view  of 
those  individuals  on  whom  Providence  has  conferred  the 
power  of  originating  and  promoting  similar  plans  of  re- 
lief to  suffering  humanity,  I  remain,  Sir, 

"Very  respectfully, 

An  Elder  of  the  Western  District. 
May  25,  1815. 


The  PLAYFUL  PHILOSOPHER.— No.  I. 


Mr.  Editor, 
I  have  seen  much  of  men  and  things,  in  different  countries ; 
and  have  not  been  an  inattentive  observer — human  nature  has 
been  particularly  my  study ;  and  whenever  1  have  met  with 
any  trait  of  character  or  circumstance  worth  notice,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  noting  it  down.  A  few  extracts  from 
my  journal,  communicated  monthly,  if  convenience  permit, 
may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

W. 

notion  of    books  and  larning. 

The  tradesman  who  keeps  the  house  in  which  I  lodge, 

has  an  excellent  capacity,    but   little  or  no  education; 

yet  reads  with  avidity  any  book  that  falls  in  his  way] 

whenever  he  can  snatch  an  opportunity  from  his  busi- 
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ness.    Nature  seems  to  have  intended  him  for  a  different 
sphere,  which  is  continually  shewing  itself. 

As  he  often  borrowed  books  from  me,  I  one  day  ob- 
served to  his  wife,  in  his  absence,  that  I  wondered  he 
had  not  a  few  books  of  his  own.  "Oh,  confound  all 
reading/'  says  she,  "  what  is  it  good  for  I  should  like  to 
know?-— will  it  teach  anybody  how  to  get  a  living,  or 
make  money  ? — that's  what  we  wants — it  provokes  me 
whenever  I  sees  my  husband  sich  a  fool  as  to  throw  away 
his  time  a  reading — more  need  be  taking  care  o'th'  main 
chance.  Confound  it,  I'll  burn  every  book  I  can  lay  my 
hands  upon  in  the  house— I  wish  there  was'nt  sich  a' 
thing  in  the  world — and  whenever  I  catches  him  at  it  I 
always  scoulds  him  till  I  makes  him  leave  off.  Now  don't, 
Sir,  go  to  lend  him  any  book,  pray  don't;  if  sich  gen- 
tlemen as  you  likes  to  take  up  your  time,  and  bother 
your  brains  with  such  nonsense,  you  shou'dn't  go  to 
lead  my  husband  astray— it's  really  shameful  !" 

My  landlord,  who  is  in  good  circumstances,  feeling 
the  want  of  education  himself,  is  giving  his  eldest  boy, 
comparatively,  a  very  good  one  at  a  neighbouring  school ; 
—this  greatly  alarms  his  wife — she  once  said  to  me,  "  I 
wish,  Sir,  you  could  persuade  my  husband  to  take  Jack 
away  from  school — he's  almost  fourteen,  and  it's  time  to 
bind  him  to  some  good  business,  instead  of  stuffing  his 
head  with  a  parcel  of  laming— he's  doing  that  boy  a 
deal  of  harm.  I  never  knew  your  lamed  folks  come  to 
much  good;  they  hardly  ever  gets  on  in  the  world,  and 
are  almost  always  poor — their  brains  goes  a  wool-ga- 
thering. Its  said  as  how  '  Laming  is  better  than  house 
and  land  ;' — Good  Lord,  what  a  lie!" 

Alas  '  there  are  but  too  many  lamentable  instances  of 
her  being  in  the  right — how  often  do  we  find  the  plod- 
ding man  of  business  thriving  better,  than  others,  by  their 
learning  and  genius — the  dealers  in  blubber  and  train  oil, 
than  those  who  deal  in  the  iess  profitable  articles  of  wit 
or  philosophy  ! 
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A    CERTAIN    AGE. 

A  certain  age,  as  it  is  significantly  called,  is  a  critical 
time  with  the  ladies  in  particular  :— to  be  growing  an  old 
man  is  bad — but  an  old  woman  still  worse. 

THE    GRAND    SECRET    DISCOVERED. 

One  of  those  evergreen  Misses,  who  had  stuck  at  six 
and  thirty  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  very  inad- 
vertently happened  to  boast  in  a  party  that  she  had 
danced  with  three  royal  princes  at  the  Southampton  ball- 
rooms :  a  shrewd  old  dowager,  in  company,  enquired, 
"  who  they  could  be  ?" — "  Why,"  says  the  other,  quite 
off  her  guard,  letting  her  vanity  get  the  better  of  her 
prudence — "  they  were  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter."— The  old  lady  immediately  observed,  that  the  first 
of  those  princes  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  so  and  so — • 
'•  let  me  see,"  says  she,  with  calculating  brow,  "  that's  two 
and  forty  years  ago — Now  suppose,  Miss,  you  were  only 
sixteen  at  the  time — you  could  not  have  well  danced  in  a 
public  room  before  that  age  you  know — most  likely  you 
must  have  been  more — but  only  let  us  put  it  at  sixteen — 
Why,  bless  my  soul,  that  makes  you  a  matter  of  eight 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  Miss  ! — La  !  la  !  who  would  have 
thought  it! — though  rouge,  and  all  that,  does  make  a 
vast  difference  to  be  sure!" — She  had  committed  herself, 
and  could  not  retract. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  brings  to  my  re- 
collection an  anecdote  related  of  him  at  Southampton, 
not  generally  known  beyond  that  place,  which  he  much 
frequented.     I  shall  here  mention  it. 

The  late  Rev.  J.  S.  who  resided  near  that  town,  had  a 
handsome  daughter,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
royal  highness,  of  amorous  memory,  who,  s'ins  cere- 
monie,  intimated  to  Mr.  S.  his  intention  of  breakfasting 
with  him  on  such  a  morning.    He  accordingly  went,  and 
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was  received  with  all  due  respect  and  hospitality.  To 
wards  the  end  of  the  repast,  the  duke's  phaeton  drove  up 
to  the  door,  on  which  he  expatiated  on  the  great  benefits 
of  air  and  exercise,  an.d  concluded  by  offering  to  take 
Miss  Harriott  an  airing  with  him.  The  old  gentleman, 
in  reply,  perfectly  agreed  with  his  royal  highness  on 
the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise  ;  and  therefore,  says 
he,  my  daughter  makes  good  use  of  her  legs,  and  has  no 
occasion  for  a  carriage :  but  since  your  royal  highness 
is  so  condescending,  her  old  mother  there,  who  is  lame 
and  infirm,  will  gladly  avail  herself  of  it,  to  whom  it  will 
be  a  real  service. 

His  royal  highness,  however  chagrined,  could  not  pos- 
sibly object ;  and  so  was  obliged  to  take  the  old  dame 
instead  of  the  blooming  daughter  ;  but  never  honored  Mr. 
S— with  another  visit ! 

OLD  GIRLS. 

Making  a  morning  call  on  an  old  lady  turned  seventy, 
I  found  her  two  unmarried  daughters  present,  who  had 
walked  without  leading  strings  forty  good  years  at  least. 
During  my  stay  a  servant  entered  and  delivered  a  note  to 
the  mother,  who,  on  reading  it,  informed  the  spinsters  that 
it  contained  an  invitation  for  herself  from  Mrs.  so  and  so, 
to  a  party — one  of  them  immediately  said,  "  but,  pray 
mamma,  ar'n't  we  girls  to  go  too?"  Hem !  thinks  I — Old 
girls  indeed !  "  No,  my  sweet  babes,"  says  their  mamma, 
"you  must  stay  at  home  ;"  "  la,  mamma,"  replied  these  in- 
fancies, "you  old  folks  never  think  we  youngones  require 
any  recreation  ;  you  should  consider,  mamma,  you  was 
young  once. yourself."  Yes,  thinks  I — so  were  you  too 
once,  but  that's  some  time  ago,  my  old  girls ! 

TITLES. 

How  awe-struck  are  some  folks  by  the  sound  of  a 
title!  If  they  find  themselves  in  company  with  a  my 
lord,  or  Sir  John,  they  treat  them  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings;  without  ascertaining,  whether  they  possess  any 
other  merit ;  as  many  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  a 
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rich  man,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  being 
benefited  by  his  property.  Whilst  this  is  the  case,  no 
wonder  titles  are  so  much  coveted,  especially  by  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  distinguish  themselves. 

The  Americans  call  them  artificial  honor,  and  say  we 
are  like  overgrown  children  playing  at  greatness,  and  are 
astonished  they  can  pass  current  among  men,  especially 
indiscriminately  conferred  as  they  are;  that  a  great  and 
good  man's  character  will  always  sufficiently  distinguish 
him  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  the  only  real  nobility  ; 
and  that  knaves  and  fools  ought  not  to  be  thus  artificial- 
ly dignified  ;  so  that  even  were  titles  always  conferred  on 
merit  alone,  they  are  not  necessary.  Hereditary  title  in 
particular,  they  object  to,  inasmuch,  as  though  the 
first  man  may  deserve  and  support  its  dignity,  you  can- 
not answer  for  his  descendants  ;  but  they  think  it  will 
finally  defeat  its  own  purpose,  for  by  multiplying  irrevo- 
cable, i.  e.  hereditary  titles,  at  the  rate  we  are  increasing 
them,  they  will  become  so  common  as  to  cease  being 
even  artificially  honorable. 

But  as  I  view  human  nature  as  it  really  is,  and  not 
perhaps  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  knowing  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  led 
by  a  few  shrewder  heads  than  themselves,  so  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  foolish  many  are  pleased  with  such 
baubles,  the  only  means  by  which  they  are  ever  likely  to 
obtain  distinction  ;  or  that  the  more  knowing  few  should 
render  them  subservient  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  However, 
I  think,  one  order  at  least  should  be  reserved  for  merit 
alone,  and  that  only  for  the  life  of  him  who  deserved  it, 
and  even  our  order  of  the  garter,  which  I  believe  is  consi- 
dered the  most  select,  does  not  exactly  answer  that  de- 
scription.* 

*  It  is  surprising  that  sovereigns  for  their  own  sakes  have  not 
refrained  from  creating  hereditary  nobility  ;  not  only  would 
titles  then  have  been  more  sought  after  by  being  less  common ; 
and  the  sovereign  left  unsaddled  with  the  accumulated  obliga- 
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A    TRAVELLING  TITLE. 

An  English  gentleman  visited  the  Continent- — in  France 
lie  was  often  addressed  as  My  Lord  Anglais,  but  his 
modesty  always  led  him  to  set  them  right  in  that  respect 
by  assuring  them  that  he  had  no  title  in  his  own  country, 
but  was  simply  a  private  gentleman:  still  from  the  na- 
tural urbanity  of  the  people,  and  as  he  spent  his  money 
freely,  they  treated  him  with  respectful  attention  ;  but 
he  found  a  woeful  difference  when  he  passed  into  Ger- 
many. Wherever  he  went  the  first  thing  they  were 
inquisitive  about  was  his  rank  and  title,  and  when  he 
honestly  informed  them  he  bore  none  he  was  treated 
with  neglect.  At  length  he  was  determined  to  supply 
the  defect,  and  pass  for  somebody  of  consequence:  in 
considering  what  he  should  dub  himself,  or  what  preten- 
sions he  might  have  to  a  title,  he  recollected  he  had  a 
vote  in  Westminster.  Accordingly,  the  next  town  he 
came  to,  he  gave  himself  out  as  "  Elector  of  Westminster;' 
—putting  it  on  his  cards,  &c.  "  God  bless  us!"  cried 
every  one,  "  The  Elector  of  Westminster  is  arrived  !  a 
person  of  consequence  indeed  !  We  have  all  heard  of 
Westminster,  as  large  a  city  as  London  itself;  he  must 
be  as  great  a  personage  as  our  Elector  of  Treves,  Co- 
logne, &c."  He  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect, 
took  precedency,  &c,  and  they  even  wished  to  place  a 
guard  of  honor  at  his  door! 

BARONETS. 

A  lady  shopping  in  her  carriage,  which  had  drawn  up 
to  the  foot  pavement  for  that  purpose,  happened  to  spit 


tionsof  his  predecessors;  but  all  the  descendants  of  titled  per- 
sons as  well  as  others,  would  have  been  still  kept  dependent 
on  the  crown,,  for    such  honors  themselves.     As  for  the  policy 

that  history  shews  to  be  very  questionable.     And  even  an  here 

tTZ7Trry  jffiS  "f.  ^^^  b  ltS  m°8t  -ential  points 
tor  that  purpose,  by  entailing  the  estate  without  the  title 
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out  of  the  chariot  window  (a  very  unlady-like  trick  cer- 
tainly;) it  fell  on  a  gentleman  passing  by  at  the  time,  who 
seeing  from  whence  it  proceeded,  flew  up  to  the  coach, 
door,  and  in  great  rage  expostulated  with  the  lady,  who 
made  very  ample  apologies  for  the  unintentional  offence. 
•Still  he  was  wry  little  pacified,  and  in  order  to  place  the 
enormity  of  her  transgression  in  a  stronger  light,  he  told 
her  he  was  no  less  than  a  Baronet !  "  Why*  sir,"  says  the 
lady,  "my  apologies  were  certainly  due  to  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman, or  even  had  you  been  the  poorest  beggar.     As 
for  your  being  a  Baronet,  I  do  not  see  that  enhances  the 
fault,  or  is  any  ways  surprising,  for  since  they  have  be- 
come so  very  numerous,  it  is  nearly  an  eqial  chance  if 
one  happens  to  spit  out  of  a  window  where  people  are 
passing  promiscuously  by,  it  will  light  on  a  Baronet   a,s 
likely  as  a  Commoner .'" 

SIR   ALEXANDER  GRANT. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  commeuced  his 
career  without  a  guinea,  but  afterwards  acquired  a 
large  fortune,  and  got  himself  created  a  Baronet,  was  the 
character  in  real  life  from  which  Macklin  drew  his 
Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm,  in  Love  a  la  Mode.  Some  of 
Sir  Alexander's  waggish  acquaintances  decoyed  him  to 
the  theatre  the  third  night  of  its  representation.  He  never 
baying  heard  of  the  piece  or  the  character,  where  they 
enjoyed  his  astonishment  and  indignation,  at  beholding 
on  the  stage  a  fac-simile  of  himself,  not  only  in  charac- 
ter, manners,  accent,  &c.  but  even  his  very  costume  had 
been  preserved  ;  which  was  distinguishable  enough,  for  he 
bad  a  very  singular  mode  of  dressing.  There  was  Sir 
Archy  on  thestage,  and  Sir  Alexander  in  front  of  the  stage- 
box.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  at  the  theatres  to 
employ  men  to  go  round  the  house  before  the  curtain,  to 
snuff  the  candles  between  acts;  one  of  these  candle-snuf- 
fers entered  Sir  Alexander's  box  for  that  purpose.  The 
baronet  immediately  accosted  him  in  a  loud  voice  and 
broad  Scotch,  overheard  by  most  of  the  audience,  who 
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also  pretty  generally  knew  him.  "Hark  ye,  sirrah,  Aisfe 
ye're  maister,  an  he  caws  this  wit  ?  for  my  pairt  d'yeken, 
I  think  he  demonstrates  himsel  to  be  a  verra  grat  fool, 
and  a  scoondrel  to  boot,  by  sic  scaundaloos  reebaldry  eke 
I'mo'th'opeenion  that  his  grashous  maajeesty  ought  to 
oder  the  vaagaboond  into  the  stakes  or  the  peelary  for 
tacking  sic  a  liberty  we  'his  illoostrous  nobeelity."  The 
house  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Sir  Alexander  once  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house, 
where  he  had  some  business — the  servant  who  opened  it, 
not  knowing  him,  asked  him  what  name  he  should  an- 
nounce to  his  master— the  other  replied  "  Grant!**— The 
servant  invited  him  in,  and  said  he  would  inform  his 
master  that  Mr.  Grant  wanted  to  see  him.  Sir  Alexan- 
der, in  great  rage,  exclaimed  "  Maister  Grant !  Maister 
Grant! — nay  Maister  me,  sirruh  !  Sare  Alaxander  Grant, 
Baronat,  sare ! — Baronat  sare  ! — an  ye  Maister  me  again, 
I'll  pull  ye  be  th'  luggs,  you  dasraspactfool  scoundrel,  I 
weei!" 

AN    OLD    BARONET. 

Lady  H-ghes,  the  wife  of  Admiral  Sir  Richard,  well 
known  among  her  acquaintance  for  her  wit  and  shrewd. 
ness,  was  thus  sneeringly  complimented,  by  another  Ba- 
ronet's lady  of  longer  standing,  on  her  husband  having 
been  created  a  Baronet: — "I  give  your  ladyship  joy  on 
your  title — it's  something  to  be  sure— but  what  a  pity  it 
is  his  Majesty  could  not  make  Sir  Richard  an  old  Baro- 
net!" 

The  other,  whodid  not  chuse  to  understand  her,  replied, 
IC  Oh  pretty  well  for  that,  thank  ye,  my  lady;  Sir  Richard 
is  sixty -four,  and  that's  a  Baronet  old  enough  of  all  con- 
science I" 

ANTICIPATION. 

Mrs.  W of  Southampton,  was  lately  terribly  baulk- 
ed. Her  husband  was  sheriff  of  the  county  at  the  time,  like- 
wise an  alderman,  and  had  been  mayor  of  S— — -.  The 
town  and  county  thought  proper  to  send  up  an  address 
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to  the  throne,  of  a  congratulatory  nature.  And  it  was 
supposed  that  the  person  who  presented  it  would  receive 
the  honor  of  knighthood. — Much  manoeuvring  took  place 
among  the  wotship/W  corporation  which  of  its  members 
should  be  the  lucky  man  to  carry  up  the  address; — but 
though  many  wished  forthe  bonne  fortune, each  forhimself, 
yet  as  it  could  only  bethe  happylot  of  ene,they  at  length 
appointed  Mr.  W. — Mrs.  W.  his  wife^  was  delighted  beyond 
measure,  at  her  approaching  title  ;  and  many  of  her  nu- 
merous acquaintances,  thinking  it  would  gratify  Vier,  ac- 
tually began  to  address  her  as  my  lady,  on  all  occasions 
whilst  the  matter  was  pending,  which  she  admitted, 
*'  nothing  loth,"  saying,  that  as  it  was  so  shortly  to  take 
place,  she  did  not  see  why  she  might  not'assume  it  at  once. 
Some  delay  occurred  before  the  address  could  be  presented, 
during  which  she  enjoyed  the  title  <l  priori.  At  length 
it  was  presented,  and  received  most  graciously ;  -but 
alas!  no  knighthood  conferred;  and  the  expected  Sir 
Andrew,  poor  man,  came  down  only  plain  "  Mister"  a« 
he  went  up! — However  his  wife  lias  been  nick-named 
my  lady  ever  since, 

AN     IN-DOOR    LORD;    OR    MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADT. 

I  know  a  widow  whose  husband  had  been  a  Welsh 
judge,  who  always  insisted  on  being  styled  my  lady,  for, 
^ays  she,  my  husband,  the  judge,  was  always  called  my 
lord  in  court ; — and  if  in,  why  not  out  of  court,  I  should 
like  to  know;  for  the  lawyers  would  never  have  called 
him  my  lord^i  it  had  not  been  according  to  law.  Now 
as  he  was  my  lord,  surely  I  must  be  my  lady! 

N.  B.  A  hint  for  my  lord  bishop's  ladies. 

AN     ESQUIRE. 

A  clerk,  and  sometimes  shopman  to  a  grocer  in  the 
country,  requested  that  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  write 
to  him,  I  would  always  be  sure  to  put  "  Esquire1'  after 
his  name  on  the  address  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  it  looks  respec- 
table, a«d  gives  one  consequence  yejuiow  ;  besides  I  really 
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am  entitled  to  it,  for  I  was  once  sergeant  in  a  corps  of 
loyal  volunteers!" 

N.  B.  As  the  men  have  contrived  a  method  to  desig- 
nate themselves as  gentlemen,  by  tacking  esquire  to  their 
names,  so  I  have  often  marvelled  exceedingly  that  the 
other  sex,  who  are  supposed  at  least  to  be  as  fond  of  dis- 
tinction, should  not  have  hit  upon  some  expedient  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  for  themselves  ;  it  is  really 
lamentable,  that  if  you  have  to  address  a  letter,  &c.  to  a 
lady  of  the  first  fortune  or  fashion,  unless  she  be  a  titled 
lady,  you  can  only  direct  to  plain  Mrs.  so  and  so,  as  you 
would  to  a  washerwoman  :  whilst  to  their  husbands,  bro- 
thers, &c.  you  can  write  Esquire,  Miss,  indeed,  is  some 
approach  towards  ladyhood,  but  that  one  can  only  use 
ta^pinsters.  Esquire-ess,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  feminine  gender,  though  they  have  as 
much  to  do  with  the  profession  of  arms,  as  many  of 
the  masculine  who  assume  the  title  of  esquire;  but 
suppose  untitled  ladies  were  to  be  addressed  Madam 
so  and  so,  instead  of  plain  Mistress,  it  might  be  equi- 
valent to  esquire  for  the  gentlemen.  I  suggest  this  idea, 
and  expect  vast  eclat  with  the  ladies  for   my  ingenuity  ! 

I  have  also  contemplated  another  crying  grievance, 
which  illustrious  knights,  baronets,  and  their  ladies,  are 
exposed  to,  namely,  that  it  is  customary  in  writing  their 
signatures  only  for  them  to  put  simply  their  christian  and 
surnames — the  consequence  often  is,  that  if  their  corre- 
spondents, &c.  are  not  otherwise  acquainted  with  their 
rank,  they  address  them  as  plain  Mister  John,  or  Tho- 
mas so  and  so,  or,  at  most,  esquire,  and  their  lady 
dames,  Mrs.  Margery,  or  Deborah  so  and  so.  Oh  shock- 
ing!—and  I  have  known  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  this  cruel  predicament,  bemoan  it  most  piteously ! 
but  really  messieurs  and  mesdames,  the  remedy  is  in 
your  own  hands,  or  I  should  sympathize  with  you 
amazingly.  If  only  a  few  among  ye  (and  plenty  would  soon 
follow)  would  summon  up  as  much  courage,  as  ye 
possess  inclination,  to  break  through  the  odious  custom, 
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by  religiously  observing  never  to  sign  your  names  with- 
out your  titles,  as  some  knights  of  the  Bath,  &c.  very 
sensibly  mount  their  star  and  ribbon  over  their  great  coatg 
that  all  the  world  may  be  aware  of  their  consequence. 

THE  KING  NO  GENTLEMAN  ;  OR,  SCOTCH  LOYALTY. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  in  America  a  Scotch 
soldier  was  placed  centinel  over  some  Americans,  taken 
prisoners.  In  the  zeal  of  his  loyalty,  he  expostulated 
with  one  of  them,  and  asked  him,  "  how  he  could  rab- 
bal  agan  his  lowful  sovereign  ;" — the  other  replied,  wish- 
ing to  conciliate  him,  "  to  be  sure,  I  must  say,  I  enjoyed 
many  happy  days  under  the  late  king,  hisfather  George 
the  Second,  and  so  I  have  under  the  present  gentleman, 
who,  I  believe,  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man." — The  sol- 
dier furiously  exclaimed,  "  An  ye  dare  to  dagrawde  his 
Majosty,  by  cawing  him  a  gentlemon,  or  a  mon  agan  ; 
I'll  weep  my  bayonot  through  your  wizzard,  you  lavall- 
ing  rabbal,  i.e.  (levelling  rebel)  "  I  weel  1" 

Like  the  officer  who  was  offended  at  being  called  a 
soldier;  so  this  Scotchman  thought  it  derogatory  to  the 
king  to  be  called  a  gentleman. 

ARTIFICIAL  CONSEQUENCE. 

How  many  folks  who  now  give  themselves  airs,  and 
owe  their  consequence  in  life  to  their  title,  fortune,, 
office,  connections,  &c.  without  any  real  merit  of  their 
own,  if  stript  of  them,  and  left  to  their  own  intrinsic 
worth  to  find  their  proper  level,  would  be  reduced  to  a 
very  low  scale  in  society,  which  they  could  never  emerge 
from  by  their  virtue  or  talents,  because  they  possess  them 
not,  though  they  now  turn  up  their  nose  at  those  who 
have  no  other  resource  for  support  or  respect. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  (I  suppose  I  must  call  him,  be- 
cause he  was  rich)  succeeding  to  a  good  fortune  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  happened  during  the  son's 
minority,  with  a  shallow  capacity,  little  or  no  education, 
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and  bad  propensities  ;  he  was  a  most  profligate,  con- 
ceited, supercilious  fellow— yet,  living  in  style,  he  was 
received  in  the  first  circles.  By  gaming,  and  other  courses, 
he  soon  ran  through  his  property,  and  was  reduced  lite- 
rally to  his  last  shilling.  I  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
many  years,  but  have  lately  discovered  his  present  situa- 
tion. 

Stepping  into  an  hackney-coach  on  the  Strand  the 
waterman  held  out  his  hat  for  the  customary  penny, 
which  I  threw  into  it ;  he  then  said,  "  Ah,  your  honour 
ought  to  give  me  a  shilling  to  drink  your  honour's  health, 
for  we've  crackt  many  a  bottle  together  formerly."  This, 
from  such  a  person,  surprized  me.  I  attentively  looked 
at  him,  and  saw  a  fiery,  blonted,  carbuncled  countenance, 
expressive  of  vice,  vulgarity,  and  intemperance — his 
person  corresponded— -cloathed  in  a  dirty  ragged  coat,  a 
piece  of  coarse  canvass  bound  round  his  waist  with  a 
rope,  by  way  of  an  apron,  and  hay-bands  round  his  legs. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  recollect  him  :  says  he,"  don't  you 

remember  Tom  R ?"    "  Good  God,"   says  I,  "  Is  it 

possible  you  can  be  he  ?"  He  soon  convinced  me  that  he 
was  the  very  identical  person  ; — "  and  are  you  reduced  to 
be  waterman  to  a  stand  of  hackney-coaches  ?  could  you 
do  nothing  better?" — "  I  tried  my  hands  at  many  things, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  it." — "  But  have  you  no 
friends  left  to  help  you  among  all  your  former  dashing 
acquaintance  ?" — "  No,  as  soon  as  I  was  dished,  they  cut 
me."  After  further  conversation,  he  repeated  his  abject 
request,  that  my  honour  would  give  him  a  shilling  to 
drink  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  which  I  did,  and  drove 
off,  secretly  intending  to  make  further  inquires  respect- 
ing him.  I  began  with  the  coachman  who  drove  me, 
and  found  the  account  he  gave  me  confirmed  by  others 
who  thoroughly  knew  him,  by  which  I  learned,  that  he 
had  been  in  various  employments,  any  of  which,  one 
would  have  thought  almost  any  man  might  have  been 
equal  to  ;  but  continually  dismissed  for  want  of  integrity ? 
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capacity,  industry,  &c.  he  had  been  several  times  in 
the  house  of  correction,  and  three  years  on  board  the 
hulks.  Nay,  said  the  coachman,  he  is  too  bad,  even  for 
a  waterman,  nor  would  we  employ  him  on  the  stand,  but 
he  has  married  a  washerwoman,  the  widow  of  a  brother 
whip,  and  we  do  it  for  her  sake  alone.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  stop  any  good  gentleman  from  helping  a  poor 
man,  but  I'm  sure  it  will  be  thrown  away  upon  him,  he 
will  only  be  drunk  whilst  it  lasts. 

I  recommend  this  account  of  Tom  R *s  career  to  the 

consideration  of  those  who  rest  on  their  artificial  conse- 
quence alone :  it  may  tend,  at  least,  to  render  them  less 
supercilious  to  those  who  have  to  make  their  way  by 
their  merit  only. 
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It  is  said,  whether  truly  or  otherwise,  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  examine,  -'  that  every  age  grows  wiser  ;'*  but 
we  no  where  recollect  to  have  seen  it  affirmed  that  they 
grow  better — and  every  day  almost  produces  something 
further  in  elucidation  of  what  that  humourist,  my  Lord 
Castlereagh,"  calls  the  moderation  and  good  faith  of  the 
allies.11  Now,  it  so  happens,  these  are  qualities  we  have 
always  been  taught  to  practice  and  hold  in  reverence. 
But  contemplating  the  passing  occurrences,  we  had  be- 
gun to  doubt  whether  or  not  we  had  taken  a  correct  view 
of  their  true  import;  for  this  purpose  we  began  to  refer 
to  authority.  We  found  Dryden  calls  good  faith-, 
f*  honour  and  social  confidence."  Shakspeare  designates 
it "  fulfilment  of  promises  ;  honesty  in  dealing  ;  sincerity 
in  action,  and  truth."  Milton  describes  it  "  an  unshaken 
adherence  to  our  word  ;  fidelity  to  engagements."— -Mo- 
deration,  we  found  to  be  "  a  forbearance  to  do  wrong  :" 
and  Bishop  Atterbury,  bishop-like,  denominates  it  "* 
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contented ness  with  somewhat  less  than  we  might  be 
able  to  get  by  violence."  But  experience  has  convinced 
us,  that  all  these  sages  were  somewhat  mistaken  in  their 
definitions ;  and  it  is  evident  they  had  never  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  dictionaries  of  ministers  and  diplomatists,  or" 
the  more  am  pie  lexicon  of  emperors  and  kings.  Fak 
staff,  indeed,  gives  us  a  little  clearer  idea  of  these  things, 
and  more  approximates  to  the  modern  illustration. 

An  Austrian  rescript  of  the  I4th  ult.  annexes  "  Lorn- 
**  bardy  and  Venice  in  their  whole  extent,  together  witlx 
"  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua,  the  province  of  the 
n  Valletine,  the  countries  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  to  the 
**  imperial  Austrian  dominions  for  ever."  Thus,  by  a 
flourish  of  the  pen,  are  two  or  three  independent  states 
submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  good  people  of  Ve- 
nice, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Pied- 
mont, without  regard  to  their  feelings,  consideration  for 
their  habits,  or  respect  to  their  independence,  made  an 
integral  portion  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  "  Bravo,  my  good -Francis,"  as  Shy  lock  says, 
"  this  is  the  way  to  thrive,  and  thrift  is  a  blessing  if  men 
*(  steal  it  not."  Could  Buonaparte  himself,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  and  ambition,  have  done  more?  And 
yet  the  gentle  Francis,  in  the  Austrian  declaration 
against  Marshal  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  says,  that 
"  moderation  and  good  faith  are  words  without  meaning 
"  in  the  eyes  of  the  princes  of  the  new  French  dynasty  .'• 
Might  it  not  be  a  question  what  meaning  they  possess 
with  the  princes  of  the  old  dynasty  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburgh  ?  Were  we  permitted  to  form  a  judgment  by 
reference  to  facts,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  though 
perhaps  erroneously,  moderation  meant  the  annexation 
of  as  much  territory  as  could  be  conveniently  brought 
within  their  grasp,  and  good  faith  the  professing  a  few 
months  anterior  to  the  act  not  to  have  any  such  in- 
tention !  Somewhat  more  than  a  twelvemonth  back  we 
had  the  declaration  of  the  allies  previous  to  their  crossing 
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die  Rhine,  in  which  they  disclaimed  all  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, and  stating  their  wishes  and  intentions  to  restore 
the  countries  conquered  by  France,  to  their  original  forms 
of  government.  So  far  excellent.  Nothing  could  be 
better,  or  more  justly  conceived.  All  Europe  was  filled 
with  admiration,  and  did  homage  to  the  magnanimity 
of  the  combined  sovereigns.  But  behold  the  catastrophe 
— a  short  time  after  Norway  was,  against  her  will,  an- 
nexed to  Sweden,  as  a  punishment  to  Denmark  for  her 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  fortunes  and  cause  of  the 
Corsican,  byway  of  rewarding  the  Crown  Prince  Berna- 
dotte,  who,  as  well  as  Prince  Talleyrand,  are  living  ex- 
amples of  the  folly  of  believing  it  an  impossibility  to 
wash  the  blackamoor  white.— Next  it  was  found  neces- 
sary by  way  of  example  to  punish  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  territory,  after  a  violent  struggle 
for  the  whole,  was  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  one  of  the  high  declaring  powers. 

These  punishments  having  been  inflicted  t  it  became 
proper  to  portion  out  the  rewards,  and  Genoa,  as 
a  remuneration  for  her  active  services  against  Buona- 
parte (after  having  been  buoyed  up  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who,  to  use  the  diplomatic  phrase,  wasjnot 
sufficiently  authorised,  with  the  splendid  promises  of  re- 
storation to  its  ancient  republican  form  of  government) 
was,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  lot  of  goods  at  an  auc- 
tion, transferred  by  the  Congress  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
whose  own  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was  reserved,  as  it 
should  now  seem,  for  the  good  Emperor  Francis  of 
Austria,  another  of  the  high  declaring  powers. 

Poland — the  long-suffering,  plundered,  insulted,  and 
degraded  Poland,  has  also  now  had  her  requital.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  magnanimous 
Emperor  Alexander,  another  of  the  high  declaring  pow* 
ers,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Polish  senate,  under 
date  30th  ultimo,  that  this  fertile,  but  miserable  coun- 
try, after  all  that  has  been  said  and  promised,  has,  at 
last,  completely  fallen  under  the  Russian  yoke:  to  use 
the  fashionable  and  diplomatic  cant,  its  fate  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Congress,  and  the  mighty  Czar,  who  so  con- 
scientiously appropriated  Finland  to  himself,  is  to  be 
her  king.  Here  surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  apostrophize 
and  exclaim,  Oh  wretched  Poles, your  cup  of  bitterness 
is  full  even  to  the  brim, your  miseries  cannotlay  you  lower ; 

vol.  ix«  3  o 
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thus  ends,  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  all  the  vainly  indulged 
hopes,  all  the  happy  expectancies,  all  the  bright  and 
cheering  prospects,  so  illusively  held  forth  to  this  brave 
but  deluded  people ;  and  after  this,  we  are  called  upon 
to  undergo  every  privation,  to  encounter  every  difficulty, 
to  risque  our  final  ruin,  to  enable  these  monarchs  to 
chastise  Buonaparte,  upon  the  plea  that  nothing  will  satis- 
fy his  inordinate  ambition.  This  is  something  like  the 
horse-leech  challenging  the  spider  with  rapacity.  A  wiser 
king  than  any  that  now  lives  has  given  us  to  understand 
how  easily  the  first  is  to  be  contented,  and  how  prone  to 
say,  "  It  ;s  enough/*  To  the  iniquity  of  the  example 
set  by  the  then  contracting  powers  in  the  first  spoliation 
and  dismemberment  of  this  courageous,  but  unfortunate 
uatiqn,  may  not  improperly  be  ascribed,  the  present 
miseries  of  Europe,  and  which  seems  as  if  it  were  destined 
to  visit  with  ten-fold  vengeance,  her  children,  even  of  the 
third  and,  fourth  generation,  for  now  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  other  burthens,  the  mortification  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan  negotiated  in  Hol- 
land by  the  Empress  Catherine  for  the  unsanctified  and 
execrable  purpose  of  giving  her  efficiency  to  subjugate 
this  unhappy  and  devoted  country — that  an  Englishman 
should  have  to  pay  the  price  of  the  blood  spilt  in  wrest- 
ing from  an  independent  state  its  freedom  is  enough  to 
make  his  own  curdle  in  his  veins,  to  make  him  loath  the 
possession  of  riches,  that  could  be  thus  dishonourably  and 
cruelly  applied ! 

Spain  too,  who  exerted  her  whole  energies  to  destroy 
the  dynasty  of  the  Buonapartes,  who  first  gave  the  signal 
for  resistance,  who  struck  a  vital  blow  at  his  then  over- 
whelming power,  whose  patriots,  laying  aside  their  ac- 
customed national  haughtiness  and  jealousy,  united 
themselves  to  England,  and  nobly  made  common  cause 
against  a  common  enemy  under  a  British  commander  of 
the  most  consummate  and  brilliant  talents,  has  been  re- 
compensed with  that  merciful  engine  of  oppression,  the 
Inquisition,  with  the  banishment  and  incarceration  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  independent  members  of  her  Cortes, 
and  the  unqualified  restoration  of,  himself  an  usurper, 
the  bigoted,  remorseless,  and  infatuated  Ferdinand,  whose 
faculties  have  so  extensive  a  range  that  they  embrace 
even  the  capabilities  of  a  woman,  and  are  fully  adequate 
to  the  princely  occupation  of  embroidering  petticoats 
and  chemises,  to  decorate  the  idols  of  an  ignorant,  intole- 
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fant,  and  besotted  priesthood.  Now,  whether  it  be  to  pu- 
nish or  reward  the  Venetians  and  Pied  months  B,  that 
they  are  so  flippantly  handed  over  to  Austria,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  o»  very  In  tie  consequence  ; 
for  those  states  who  were  punished,  only  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, and  those  who  were  rewarded  shared  the 
same  fate-— these  things  would  almost  disturb  the  gravity 
of  that  profound  tub  of  wisdom,  Sir  William  Curtis  him- 
self, when  in  the  act  of  castigating  the  Americans,  or  in 
presenting  a  city  address,  of  which  not  a  word  has  his 
concurrence. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  allies  we  find  by  the 
separate  article  which  we  have  copied,  it  is  expressly  sti- 
pulated that  Great  Britain  shall,  in  case  of  not  being  able, 
or  not  finding  it  convenient  to  keep  the  full  complement 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  constantly  in  the 
field,  pay  after  a  certain  rate  therein  mentioned  for  the 
deficiency  as  will  be  seen  by  the  article  itself. 

"  As  circumstances  might  prevent  his  majesty  the  king  of 
"  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  keep- 
"  ing  constantly  in  the  field  the  number  of  troops  specified  in 
"  the  second  article,  it  is  agreed  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
"  shall  have  the  option  either  of  furnishing  his  contingent,  in 
"  men,  or  of  paying  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  sterling  per 
"annum  for  each  cavalry  soldier,  and  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
"  num  for  each  infantry  soldier,  that  may  be  wanting  to  cohi- 
"  plete  the  number  stipulated  in  the  second  article." 

Which  number,  on  reference  to  the  article,  we  find  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  one  tenth 
shall  be  cavalry  ;  now  although,  as  we  observed,  it  is  ren- 
dered imperative  that  England  must  pay  for  any  defici- 
ency she  may  have  in  the  number  of  her  troops,  who 
is  to  find  them  ?  For  we  do  not  perceive  it  is  any  where 
contracted  for,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  that  on  receiving 
the  money  they  shall  supply  the  men  that  may  be  want- 
ing, whether  infantry  or  cavalry,  in  addition  to  their  own 
stipulated  numbers.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  under- 
stood as  an  omission,  but  it  is  rather  singular,  un- 
less indeed  amongst  the  modern  improvements  in  tiie  art 
of  war,  the  secret  has  been  found  to  make  thirty  pounds  in 
the  ranks  act  as  formidably  against  the  enemy  as  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  and  a  number  of  twenty  pounds,  either  in 
specie  or  bank  notes,  supply  in  the  field  the  courageand 
activity  of  a  grenadier  company.  They  would  certainly  be 
very  convenient  prisoners,  and  not  need  an  expensive 
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commissariat  to  look  after  their  sustenance,  neither  could 
much  difficulty  occur  in  effecting  their  exchange. 

In  addition  to  this  payment  for  non-effective  troops,' 
a  subsidiary  treaty,  bearing  date  the  30th  of  April,  has  been 
concluded,  by  which  we  engage  to  pay  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  the  very  insignificant  sum  of  five  millions 
by  monthly  instalments,  the  first  payment  of  which  took 
place  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  and  this 
subsidy  is  given  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1S16,  consequently  is  for  no  more  than  eleven 
months;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  war  should  be  pro- 
tracted, that  a  similar  sum,  at  least,  must  be  periodically 
found  for  the  allies,  and  also  the  further  sum  of  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  to  enable  them  to  march  their  troops 
back  again  into  their  own  frontiers,  unless,  which  is  ex- 
tremely improbable, the  belligerents shouldadjusttheir dif- 
ferences within  the  period  of  theyear.  Now  supposing  our 
effective  army,  or  to  speak  more  according  to  the  modern 
phraseology,  our  military  mass,  to  be  what  it  really  is, 
about  one  third  of  the  contingent  we  are  engaged  either  to 
pay  for  orfurnish,  the  account  will  stand  thus — the  whole 
expence,  at  the  rate  agreed  on,  would  be  three  millions 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  two-thirds  of 
which,  according  to  the  venerable  Cocker,  is  two  millions 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  thisj  added  to  the  subsidy 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  of  five  millions,  and  the 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  carry  their  troops 
home,  together  with  a  million,  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
sovereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands,  will  make  nine  mil- 
lioss'two  hundred  thousand  pounds!!!  Thus  are 
we  obliged  not  only  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  allies,  but  ac- 
tually to  pay  them  for  supporting  their  own  cause,  and  this 
at  a  time  too  when  poverty  with  gigantic  strides  is  march' 
ing  over  our  country,  when  our  labouring  mechanics  are 
almost  starving,  trade  declining,  and  taxation  has  become 
so  burthensome  as  to  oblige  hundreds  who  have  kept 
houses,  to  the  degradation  of  applying  for  parochial  relief, 

It  surely  cannot,  it  will  not,  by  the  reflecting  part  of 
the  community  be  denied,  without  at  all  implicating 
thereby  any  approval  of  Buonaparte,  or  his  cause,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  most  clear  and  demonstrated  ne- 
cessity ought  to  impel  us  into  the  miseries  and  expences 
of  war;  which,  although  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
determine  the  gravest  questions  on  the  most  slender  pro- 
babilities, must5  frorrrits  nature,  be  uncertain  in  its  event, 
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notwithstanding  the  confidence  entertained   by  ministers, 
and  the  bulky  strength  displayed  by  the  allies  upon  paper. 
It  is  not  enough    to  say,  that  there  is  no  faith  in  this 
man,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  he  respects  no  treaties,  unless 
it  shall  have  been  first  proved,  either  that  in  all  this  he  acts 
contrary  to  the  policy  that  has  ever  been   found  justifi- 
able by  other  cabinets,  or  that   he    wields  the   French 
sceptre  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Gallic 
nation,  and  that  they  have  called  upon  us  to  release  them 
from  his  grasp.     For  example,  after  we  had  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  did  we  not  think  it  prudent  to  violate 
the  conditions  of  that  peace,    by   refusing,    in  confor- 
mity with  its  stipulations,- to  surrender  Malta  f  yet  it  has 
not    therefore    precluded  other  powers  from    confiding 
in  us.     They  saw  in    it  nothing  more   than  a  matter  of 
state    policy,   governed   by  existing    circumstances.     Did 
not  Prussia  receive  from  France  Hanover,  a  part  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  our  venerable  sovereign,  yet  does 
this  prevent  our  entering  into  close  alliance  with  her,  and 
even  paying  her  a  subsidy  ?  This  again  was  considered  as 
justified  by  expediency,  and  then  existing  circumstances. 
But  in  this  instance,   France  has  not  infringed  any  treaty 
whatever.   It  is  indeed  true  that  she  has  received  into 
her   bosom,  and    placed    at  the    head   of  her  affairs,  a 
man    who  had  engaged,    on   certain   conditions,    which 
it    must  at    the    same    time    be  recollected    were   not 
fulfilled,  to  relinquish  the  situation  he  now  holds,  and  we 
will  say  more,  a  man  that  it    had   perhaps  been  better 
both  for  France  and   the  world  she  had  never  seen  ;    but 
then  her  right  to  do  all  this  is  indubitable,  and  evidently 
one,  that  were  the  case  our  own,  we  would  not   on  any 
account  whatever  suffer  to  be  questioned.     But  the  secret, 
if  ever  it  could  have  been  one,  is  out — the  restoration  of 
the  dynasty  of  the   Bourbons   is  to  be<  attempted — My 
Lord  Liverpool  has,   in  the  most  unequivocal  language, 
declared  that  the  expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  and   the  re- 
establishment  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  to  the  French 
throne,   is    the  best   means  of   securing  the  tranquillity 
of    Europe;    and  Louis  the    Eighteenth  has    been  for- 
mally invited  to  accede   to    the  treaty  of  confederation  : 
but  viewing   the  measures   of    Congress,   as   far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  them  by   their  published  acts, 
and   which  bear    with    no  small   weight  on   the    ques- 
tion,   we.  must  confess   we  do  not  see   the   chance   of 
that,  cordial  and  simultaneous  co-operation  so  necessary 
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to  insure  success — on    the  contrary,    the   ranklings  of 
neglected   and   insulted    interests   seem    pregnant    with 
disunion,  and  to  forebode  that,,  to  which  the  present  sys- 
tem, with   ail  its  concomitant  evils,  even  could  they  be 
ten  times  multiplied,  would  be  but  as  a  feather  against  the 
more  ponderous  mischiefs  to  result  from  a  failure  in 
the  projected  hostilities;  for,  we  are  acknowledged 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  although  it  is  uncertain  when 
hostilities  may  commence— would  that  the  latter  might 
never    have  existence!     In  the  face    of  the   assertions, 
so  confidently  made  by  the  modest  Lord  Castles eagh,  of 
the  union  and  determined   opposition    to    Buonaparte, 
that  subsists  in  every  branch  of  the  allied  forces,   it  ap- 
pears   that     Field-Marshal    Prince    Blucher    has   been 
under   the  necessity  of  inflicting  military  execution  on 
some  of  the  Saxon  troops,  who  mutinied  and  attacked 
him  in  his  hotel,  and  that  proclamations  have  been  issued 
to    prevent    the  inhabitants  of   Dresden  from  publicly 
expressing  their  joy  at  Buonaparte's  return.     In  the  eyes 
of  such   statesmen   as  the  noble  lord  and  his  associates, 
this   may   not   be  of    much   account;    but    with  most, 
other  thinking    beings    it   will   not  seem   to  augur  any 
great  advantage  to  the  cause  of   the  allies ;  nor  at  all 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  exertions  of  such 
heterogeneous  and  discordant  masses.     It  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  allowed  to  be  an  unfavorable  commencement  of 
a  contest  that  involves   in    its    issue   such  direful  conse^ 
quences.    We  perfectly  agree   with  Blucher  in  the  con* 
elusion  of  his  proclamation  to  the  Prussian  soldiers,  where- 
in he  says,   "  the  crimes   already  committed  shew    how 
"  much  may  be  accomplished    by  a   few  traitorous   and 
"  disaffected  individuals,"  although  we  may  not  exactly 
be  in  accord  with  him  in  their  nomenclature. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

A  new  farce,  called  the  Fortune  of  War,  has  been  produced 
at  this  theatre.  It  is  from  the  s  en  of  Mr.  Kenny,  and  tedounds 
but  little  to  his  ciedit.  A  modern  farce  is  a  thing  Lot  to  be 
tried  by  any  of  the  established  rules  oi  dramatic  criticism  ;-  hut 
though  a  thousand  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  arc  admitted 
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11  to  this  species  of  composition,  those  very  anomalies  and  in- 
consistencies ought  at  least  to  have  some   congruity   among 
themselves.      Utter  and   incomprehensible  contradictions  may 
strike  the  vulgar  from  their  novelty,    but   can  only  offend  the 
judicious.     Mr,  Kenny  has  jumbled  together  numberless  ab- 
surdities, which   hang  together   by   no  perceptible  coherency, 
and  which  are  not  atoned  for  by  any  wit  in  the  dialogue  or  in- 
genuity  in  the  plot.     Every   thing  that   is  rational   seems   to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  single  desire  of   writing   for  the  pe- 
culiar talents  of  two    performers,    Mathews  and    Liston,    who 
certainly  do   repay  the  effort  of  the  author  in  a  manner  emi- 
nently creditable  to  themselves.  Mathews  represents  a  fat  cattle 
feeder,  and  is  called  Billy  Gruntrum  ;  Liston,   a  sharper,  under 
the  name  of  Baron  Vanderscamp.     The  acting  of  the  former  is 
admirable.     Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  personation  of  a  fat- 
witted,  dull,  and  self-satisfied,  but  opulent  grazier,  who  never 
lifted  his  thoughts  above  the  earth   from    which    he  draws  his 
importance.     Several  of  the  situations  in  which  he  is    placed 
are  truly  comic  :   but  they  are  rendered  so  merely  by  the  force 
of  his  own  genius  ;  he  convulses  the  house  with   laughter,   not 
from  what  he  says,  but  from   the  manner  in  which  he  says  it ; 
and  often,    he  delighted  us   most,  when  he  said  nothing.     It 
would  be  injustice,  therefore,  not  to  discriminate  between  what 
belongs  to   the  author,  and  what  to  the  actor.      If  any   one 
wishes  to  ascertain  this  point  distinctly,  let  him  take  any  scene 
which  pleased  him  best  in  representation,  and  read  it  in  his 
closet :  if  the  perusal  raises  a  smile,   except  from  the  involun- 
tary association  of  ideas  which  may   recal  the  performance,  it 
would  greatly  excite  our  wonder.     The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  Liston's  acting,  though  in  a  limited  degree,  because  he  has, 
in  fact,  less  to  do  :  but  in  what  he  does,  the  actor,  and  not  the 
writer,  delights.     The  excellence  of  the  performers,  however, 
cannot  wholly  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  wit,   humour, 
and  sprightly  diction.     The' character  of  Mrs.  Puffendorf  (Mrs. 
Davenport,)   is  a  feeble  imitation  of  Mrs.  Heildenburgh,   but 
with  none  of  that  felicity  which  marks  the  blunders  of  the  lat- 
ter.    Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  this  as  one  of  the  worst  writ- 
ten, and  best  acted  farces,  that  we  have  ever  seen  performed. 
Com  us  has  been   revived  at  this  theatre  with  great  splendor 
and  taste,  but  we  fear  will  not  repay  the  expence  incurred.  A»  a 
poem,  the  language   does  not  possess  any  thing  more  richly 
fraught  with  all  the  beauties  of  imagination  and  language;  but 
as  a  dramatic  piece  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  thing 
less  calculated  to   fix  the  attention   or  interest   the  feelings  of 
the  spectator.     All  the  vocal  strength  of  the  house  is  employed 
upon  it,  yet  with   every  attraction  which    Miss  Stephens,  Miss 
Mathews,  Mrs.  Liston,  Sinclair,    Incledon,    and    Taylor,  may 
be  supposed  to  possess,  the  representation  languishes,  and  the 
curtain  drops  upon  an  audience  willing  to  see  it  drop.  The  mas? 
of  those  who  attend  a  theatre  for  amusement  cannot  com  pre- 
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bend  or  relish  the  lofty  strains  of  a  Milton  Vmuse  ;  and  the 
few  who  can  find  delight  in  them  certainly  must  wish  to  gratify 
their  minds  in  their  own  closet,  rather  than  by  the  incorrect 
delivery  of  Mr.  Abbot,  or  the  mouthing  declamation  of  Mr. 
Conway.  Every  praise  is  due  to  the  manager  for  the  splendid  de- 
corations with  which  he  has  brought  it  forward  :  and  if  it  fails  in 
rewarding  him,  it  will  be,  not  from  any  deficiency  in  his  exer- 
tions, but  from  the  inherent  disqualifications  of  the  piece  itself 
as  a  dramatic  composition  for  the  stage. 

On"  Saturday  the  27M,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  honoured  this  theatre-  with  her  presence  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Miss  O'Neill  in  ^elvidera.  Gad 
Save  the  King  was  played,  and  accompanied  by  the  performers, 
at  her  entrance,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy.  Her 
Royal  Highness  paid  a  genuine  tribute  of  impassioned  tears  to 
the  pathetic  powers  of  Miss  O'Neill ;  and  in  the  after-piece  (the 
Fortune  of  War)  she  equally  testified  her  delight  at  the  comic 
efforts  of  Mathews  and  Liston.  We  have  no  room  for  critical 
observations  upon  the  performance* 


BRURY-LANE. 

At  this  theatre,  the  recurrence  of  benefits,  and  the  repetition 
©f  Messrs.  Rartley  and  Kean's  performances,  have  precluded 
the  labours  of  the  critic,  and  disappointed  the  lovers  of  dra- 
matic novelty.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Kean,  however,: in  the 
character  of  Zanga  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  other  representations.  That  he  approaches  to  the 
excellence  of  Kemble,  or  rises  superior  to  the  efforts  of  Young, 
in  the  personification  of  the  revengeful  Moor,  cannot  be  asserted. 
The  majesty  of  step,  and  k~pre<sive  dignity  of  attitude  and 
action  which  distinguish  these  celebrated  actors,  are  unconge- 
nial to  the  habits  and  person  of  Mr.  Kean.  But  the  deep  and 
penetrating  intonation  of  his  voice,  the  powerful  expression  of 
his  countenance,  the  flexibility  of  bis  movements,  and  the  pa- 
thos of  his  more  prominent  passages,  deserve,  and  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  public. 
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